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CHAPTER  L 

THE  BIBLE  CLAS& 


"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.* 

These  words  came  from  the  lips  of  one  of  a  group  of  girls 
sitting  in  the  comer  of  a  handsomely-farnished  room.  It 
was  no  other  than  the  parlour  of  a  school ;  but  it  was  Sunday 
night,  and  not  lesson-time.  Tet  they  had  books  open  before 
them  too,  and  seemed  to  be  considering  something.  There 
were  half-a-dozen  of  theuL  Nobody  else  was  in  the  rooms, 
except  the  servants  moving  about  to  get  tea  ready. 

"There,"  said  the  one  who  had  read  the  words,  "that's 
the  first  verse,  and  I  don't  understand  it.  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  I  don't  know  what  is 
*  poor  in  spirit,'  and  I  don't  know  why  the  poor  in  spirit  are 
blessed." 

"Nor  I,"  said  another.  "I  think  Bible  lessons  are  a 
plague ;  they  're  just  the  hardest  to  understand  of  all,  or 
it's  the  hardest  to  make  Mrs  Borrow  think  we  undeistand 
them." 

"You're  mistaken  in  thinking  that's  the  first  verse, 
though,  Annie,"  said  a  third,  "because  there  are  two  before 
it;  and  Mrs  Borrow  will  find  so  much  to  talk  about  in  them 
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that  I'm  in  hopes  she  won't  have  a  chance  to  puzzle  me  till 
the  lesson 's  out." 

"  No,  Mary  ;  she  said  the  lesson  was  on  the  beatitudes." 

"  Well,  you  '11  see.  First  we  shall  have  the  private  history 
of  all  those  multitudes,  and  where  they  came  from;  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  lesson  on  ancient  public  speaking.  I 
know!  I  have  been  over  that  lesson  five  times  with  six 
teachers." 

^  I  like  Bible  lessons/'  said  a  fourth  speaker ;  *'  but  I  know 
this  one  by  heart." 

"  Yes,  if  that  was  aU !  But  I  don't  understand  this  first 
verse  a  bit,  and  never  did ;  and  if  there  is  anything  I  don't 
know,  Mrs  Borrow  is  sure  to  ask  me." 

"  Ask  Annie  St  John — she  can  teU,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 
"There  she  is.  Annie,  come  here.  Annie  Shaler  wants  to 
know  what  this  means,  about  the  poor  in  spirit." 

The  little  girl,  a  gentle,  bright-eyed  child,  moved  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  circle,  and  stood  there. 

"  Mrs  Borrow  can  tell  better  than  I,  Minnie,"  she  said. 

"  Annie,  do  you  know  yourself  ? "  said  Mary. 

« I  think  I  do.    I  believe  I  do." 

"  Then  please  sit  down  here,  and  don't  be  bashful,  and  tell 
us  all  You  know  you  mean  to  be  a  preacher  one  of  these 
days  yourself ;  you  may  as  well  begin  now,  for  practice,  with 
an  easy  audience." 

.  "  Oh,  stop !  don't !"  said  another  one,  yawning  and  throw- 
ing aside  her  Bible;  "we  shall  hear  enough  of  it  by  and  by. 
Don't  preach  now.  Girls,  it's  tea-time.  Stephen  is  going 
to  ring  the  belL  Oh,  I  wish  tea-time  would  last  an  hour 
longer  than  it  does  !  I'm  so  tired  ! " 

The  bell  sounded  now,  and  the  girls  came  dropping  in  by 
twos  and  threes  and  companies,  and  took  their  seats  round 
the  rooms.  The  little  party  of  Bible  students  pushed  their 
Bibles  behind  them^  and  sat  up  straight.  It  was  a  gay, 
pretty  lining  the  room  had  presently, — ^young,  bright  faces, 
and  fresh,  bright  dresses, — for  it  was  Sunday,  and  most  of 
the  company  were  in  smart  Sunday  attire.  Only  one  or  two 
shewed  less  means  or  less  fancy  for  that  particular  way  of 
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Spending.  Then  came  Mrs  Borrow,  and  took  her  seat  at 
the  tea-board.  That  happened  to  be  so  far  from  the  comer 
where  Annie  Shaler  and  her  companions  sat,  that  talk  could 
go  on  softly,  and  no  fear  of  being  heard. 

"  I  'm  hungry/'  said  Minnie.    "  I  should  like  a  real  good 
tea." 

"Well,  have  patience,  and  you'll  have  it,  said  a  neigh- 
bour. 

"  Bread  and  butter  and  cold  water  1 "  said  Minnie,  turning 
up  her  nose.    "  I  wish  I  was  home." 

"Why,  Minnie,  you  don't  drink  cold  water  unless  you 
like  it,"  said  Annie  St  John;  "you  have  what  you  choose." 

"Wliat  have  I  to  choose  1"  said  Minnie.  "I'd  rather 
have  water  than  shells  or  black  tea." 

"  What  would  you  take  if  you  were  at  home  1  *' 

"  Tes,  let  us  have  a  notion  what  you  mean  by  a  real  good 
tea,"  said  Mary  Dawson,  "  and  then  1*11  give  you  my  idea." 

"  I  '11  tdl  you  what  we  have  every  night  at  home.  There 's 
coffee — that's  what  I  want — and  light  biscuit,  and  com 
bread,  and  muffins  of  some  sort,  com  or  rice  muffins, —and 
two  or  three  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  and  maybe  salt  herring, 
or  beef,  or  something  of  that  kind.    But  coffee  always." 

"  Do  you  drink  coffee  ? " 

"  Don't  drink  anything  else,"  said  Minnie,  expressively,  as 
she  helped  herself  to  bread. 

"Annie  St  John,  what  do  you  have  at  homel"  said  one^ 
leaning  forward. 

"  What,  Janet  1 "  said  Annia 

"  What  do  you  have  at  home  ? " 

"I  go  to  Sunday-school,"  said  Annie,  simply.  But  this 
answer  of  Annie,  whose  thoughts  had  been  running  upon 
something  else  than  their  talk,  raised  such  a  tittering,  that 
Mrs  Borrow,  from  her  end  of  the  tea-table,  reminded  them 
they  were  getting  out  of  bounds ;  so  they  were  obliged  to 
draw  up  and  attend  to  bread  and  butter  and  cake,  and  be 
quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  meaL 

The  despised  bread  and  butter  was  disposed  of— -a  good 
deal  of  it,  however,  for  it  was  very  goo4 — ^and  plates  and 
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cups  took  their  departure ;  and  then  part  of  the  little  com' 
pany  gathered  into  one  room,  all  who  were  under  fifteen, 
and  Mrs  Borrow  took  her  place  in  a  great  arm-chair  at  one 
side.  She  was  a  kindly  and  sensible-looking  lady,  and  filled 
the  arm-chair  very  pleasantly.  Every  girl  brought  out  her 
Bible  now,  and  sat  looking  respectfully  attentive ;  in  some 
cases  eagerly  interested.  Did  not  Mrs  Borrow*s  eye  mark 
every  such  case  ?  How  precious  they  are  to  a  teacher  no- 
body but  a  teacher  knows. 

The  lesson  began.  The  chapter  was  read,  Mrs  Borrow 
.  making  a  few  remarks  by  the  way ;  then  she  began  to  call 
upon  the  girls,  very  familiarly,  for  their  thoughts  or  notions 
on  different  parts.  Questions  and  answers  went  on  freely ; 
there  was  no  stiffness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  very 
little  in  most  of  the  girls.  At  length  Mrs  Borrow  asked, 
"What  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?" 

Nobody  answered. 

"  You  know  what  a  king  is,  EUen  Morris  V* 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  What  is  his  kingdom  V* 

"  The  country  he  reigns  over." 

"  With  the  people  belonging  to  it.  It  would  not  be  much 
of  a  kingdom  if  it  was  a  land  without  people,  eh  ?  Now 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  not  just  like  other  kingdoms ;  for 
we  serve  earthly  kings  with  outward  service,  but  we  must 
obey  King  Jesus  in  our  hearts,  or  we  do  not  belong  to  Him. 
Here  He  tells  us  that  the  children  of  His  kingdom  are  'poor 
in  spirit.'    Annie  Shaler,  what  means  that?" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Annie  Shaler.  "I  never 
imderstood  it  at  alL" 

Mrs  Borrow  paused,  and  ran  her  finger  up  and  down  the 
opening  of  her  Bible. 

"  Turn  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  Annie,  and  read 
from  the  ninth  verse  to  the  fourteenth." 

It  was  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican. 
Annie  read  it  aloud. 

"Which  of  those  men  do  you  suppose  was  *poor  in 
spirit?'" 
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"I  sappose,"  said  Annie,  "it  must  be  the  ^ablican,  be- 
canse  he  was  commended;  but  I  do  not  understand  the 
words  any  better." 

"  You  see  that  the  other  man  thought  pretty  well  of  him- 
self ?  When  he  looked  into  his  own  heart  and  life,  he  saw, 
he  thought,  a  great  deal  of  good  in  them ;  a  great  deal  that 
would  please  the  eye  of  God    Did  he  not  9" 

"  Tes,  ma'am ;  that  is  plain."  « 

"  Then  he  felt  rich  in  heart,  don't  you  suppose  he  did, 
with  plenty  to  answer  Qod^s  demands  V 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  the  publican,  looking  into  himself,  found  nothing 
there  that  he  thought  worthy  to  offer  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
feltjooor;" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but " 

"But  what?    Speak  out." 

"  But  I  don't  see,  Mrs  Borrow,  why  it  is  blessed." 

"  Because,  Annie,  coming  to  God  in  any  other  temper  than 
that,  He  has  no  blessing  for  you.  And  because,  besides, 
whoever  thinks  he  has  enough  already  will  never  be  a  beggar 
at  the  door  of  the  Lord's  grace,  and  so  will  remain  really 
poor  for  ever.  Now,  turn  to  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  and  I  will  read.  .  The  Lord  had  been  telling  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  if  they  disobeyed  and  forgot  Him  in 
times  to  come.  He  would  punish  them  dreadfully  for  it; 
then  hear  what  He  says : — '  If  they  shall  confess  their  ini- 
quity, and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with  their  trespass 
which  they  trespassed  against  me,  and  that  also  they  have 
walked  contrary  imto  me;  and  that  I  also  have  walked 
contrary  imto  them,  and  have  brought  ^hem  into  the  land 
of  their  enemies;  if  then  their  undrcumcised  hearts  be 
humbled,  and  they  then  accept  the  punishment  of  their 
iniquity:  then  will  I  remember  my  covenant  with  Jacob, 
and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant 
with  Abraham  wUl  I  remember;  and  I  will  remember  the 
land.'    Do  you  see,  Annie  Shaler  ?" 

"But  suppose  they  have  not  'walked  contrary'  to  Him^ 
Mrs  Borrow  1 " 
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"If  anybody  thinks  so  of  himself,  my  dear,  it  proves 
either  that  he  is  one  of  those  few  that  have  been  sanctified 
from  their  childhood,  or  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  blessed 
ones ;  that  is  all  I  can  say.  I  am  afraid  he  would  be  in  the 
case  of  the  Laodiceans.  Tom  to  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Revelation,  and  read  at  the  seventeenth  verse." 

"  *  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods, 
and  have  need  of  nothing^  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked : 
I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou 
mayest  be  rich;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  ap- 
pear ;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve,  that  thou  mayest 
see.'" 

"  Tou  see  they  were  not  poor  in  spirit,  and  so  they  did 
not  know  the  condition  of  their  hearts,  nor  that  they  were 
in  want  of  anything.^' 

Annie  was  silenced,  but  did  not  look  satisfied, 

"Mary  Dawson,  do  you  understand  it  V* 

"  Yes  ma'am,  I  believe  so ;  but  one  must  think  very  ill  of 
one's-self  to  think  «o,  Mrs  Borrow." 

"  And  you  think  that  in  some  cases  difficult  )** 

Mary  did  not  answer,  but  Annie  Shaler  lifted  her  head. 
She  had  a  fine,  generous,  good  face;  it  was  plain  she  spoke 
honestly : — "  Tes,  Mrs  Borrow ;  I  should  think  it  was  in  some 
cases  impossible." 

"In  your  own  case,  Annie,  for  instance? — Never  mind, 
we  will  not  call  it  want  of  modesty;  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
truth," 

"  I  should  think  very  poorly  of  myself,  Mrs  Borrow,  before 
I  could  think  sa'' 

"Tes,  but  that  is  not  the  question.    I  spoke  of  the  pos- 

Annie  hesitated^  and  then  said  with  a  little  modest  pride, 
"My  father  and  mother,  Mrs  Borrow,  do  not  think  so  of 
me." 

"  Because,  I  daresay,  my  dear,  you  have  always  pleased 
theSL    But  have  you  been  a  grateful  and  faithful  child  of 
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God  ?— that  is  the  question.    Have  you  always  obeyed  EU 
commandments  1 " 

^Of  course  we  are  all  sinners,"  remarked  Mary  Daw- 
son. 

^' And  you  see  how  a  sinner  must  think  of  himself  before 
he  can  obtain  any  favour  from  God.  Now  read,  Mary,  Janet, 
Ellen,  and  Sally,  as  I  tell  you.  First,  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm, 
eighteenth  verse." 

'^ '  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit.' " 

"  Isaiah,  fifty-seventh  chapter,  fifteenth  verse." 

" '  For  t^us  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy  :  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy 
place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit, 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  ones.' " 

^  Second  Chronicles,  seventh  chapter,  fourteenth  verse." 

**'If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall 
humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and 
will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land.' " 

"  Isaiah,  sixty-first  chapter,  first  verse." 

<<<The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound.' " 

"You  know  of  whom  this  is  spoken  1" 

There  was  silence,  till  Annie  St  John  answered,  "  Of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"My  dear  girls,  you  see  to  what  sort  of  people  He  came — 
to  the  meek,  to  the  broken-hearted,  who  felt  as  that  publi- 
can felt;  to  those  who  see  themselves  the  captives  of  sin 
and  want  a  Saviour.  But  what  has  Christ  to  do  with  those 
who  do  not  want  Him,  Annie  ShalerT' 

"  They  may  admire  Him,  and  imitate  Him,  ma'am." 

Mrs  Borrow  felt  a  great  pain  at  her  heart.  She  thought 
of  those  words,  "Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not 
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upright  in  him ;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faitL"    The 
girls  had  grown  very  grave  and  attentive. 

"  In  that  case,  Annie,  Christ  has  no  blessing  for  you.  He 
says  Himself  that  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  You  do  not  feel  yourself  lost.  My  dear,  what  do 
you  read  your  Bible  for  ] " 

"I  suppose,  Mrs  Borrow,  because  it  is  part  of  my  lessons," 
said  Annie  bluntly. 

"  Not  because  you  love  to  read  it  ? " 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Annie,  rather  more  faintly. 

"  Who  among  you  reads  your  Bible  because  she  loves  it, 
or  needs  it  ? " 

The  girls  were  all  silent.  Mrs  Borrow  did  not  look  at 
them ;  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  her  book.  "Is  there  any  one 
of  you,"  she  asked  again,  "who  loves  her  Bible  and  reads  it 
because  she  loves  it,  or  because  she  needs  it  % " 

A  low  little  voice  behind  Mrs  Borrow  answered,  "  I  do, 
ma'am."  Mrs  Borrow  looked  round.  It  was  Annie  St  John; 
a  girl  who  had  but  lately  entered  the  school 

"  Do  you  read  it  because  you  love  it  1 — or  because  you  need 
it,  Annie?" 

"  Both,  Mrs  Borrow." 

"Why  do  you  love  it,  my  dear?  Will  you  speak  this 
once  ?  we  are  confessing  to  one  another  to-night." 

"Because  I  find  there  what  I  need  so  much,  Mrs 
Borrow." 

"  What  do  you  need  that  you  find  there  ?  Speak,  Annie," 
Mrs  Borrow  said  in  a  gentle,  encouraging  tone.  Annie  hesi- 
tated, and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  trembled ;  but  she  went 
slowly  on. 

"It  tells  about  Jesus,  ma'am." 

"What  do  you  need  of  Him  ? " 

"  I  want  to  be  forgiven, — and  I  want  to  be  delivered  from 
sin ; — and  I  find  there  that  Jesus  has  done  both  for  me — or 
that  He  has  done  one,  and  wiU  do  the  other." 

"Is  that  all,  Annie?" 

"  No,  ma'am.    I  find  how  to  do  GJod's  will  there  ? " 

"'This  is  the  love  of  Qod  that  we  keep  his  command- 
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ments,'"  said  Mrs  Borrow.  "Thank  you.  You  may  go, 
Annie." 

For  she  had  seen,  almost  without  looking,  that  the  blood 
had  rushed  to  the  child's  face  with  the  efifort  and  excitement 
of  speaking,  and  that  she  was  just  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 
Annie  profited  by  her  permission,  and  made  her  escape  im- 
mediately. Mrs  Borrow  looked  round  on  the  rest.  They 
were  variously  impressed ;  for,  while  some  faces  she  saw 
looked  troubled,  there  were  others  that  looked  displeased. 

"  Have  I  but  one  child  in  my  house,"  said  she  solemnly, 
"that  loves  her  Bible  1  Only  one  among  you  all  that  loves 
and  trusts  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners  1  Only  one,  and  that  a 
little  one,  that  is  willing  to  be  the  servant  of  CSirist  ?  My 
dear  children,  I  will  pray  for  you  that  you  may  be  poor  in 
spirit ;  for  till  you  are,  you  will  never  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
give  you  the  riches  of  B[is  forgiveness  and  love.  Are  you 
vexed  with  me,  some  of  you,  for  speaking  so  of  you  9  '  Be- 
hold, his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but 
the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith*  And  no  one  trusts  in  an- 
other, so  long  as  he  trusts  in  himself.  Let  us  pray  to  be 
made  poor." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  girls  joined  in  that  prayer,  perhaps 
others  did  not;  but  they  were  immediately  dismissed  to 
their  rooms  afterwards,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
any  more  talking. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MISCHIEF. 

Somehow  Annie  St  John  fared  none  the  better  among  her 
companions  for  the  occurrences  of  Sunday  evening.  They 
could  not  quarrel  with  her,  for  she  was  a  most  inoffensive 
child ;  they  could  not  even  thoroughly  dislike  her,  for  she 
was  always  obliging  and  good-humoured ;  and  it  was  impos- 
Bible  not  to  respect  her  diligent  attention  to  her  duties.  Yet 
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most  of  them  shunned  her  a  little.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  Mrs  Borrow  had  in  some  way  distinguished  her,  or  that 
she  had  distinguished  herself,  to  their  unjust  disadvantage ; 
though  Annie  had  only  confessed  her  love  and  allegiance 
where  they  refused  theirs.  It  was  according  to  the  old 
truth — "  He  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light ;"  and  Annie's 
single  example  was  a  trouble  to  their  secret  consciences. 

Annie  Shaler  felt  this  particularly,  not  in  her  conscience, 
however,  so  much  as  in  her  pride.  She  was  a  diligent  and 
apt  scholar ;  cleverer  than  Annie  St  John,  as  well  as  a  year 
or  two  older ;  and  had  always  kept  at  home  and  at  school 
a  high  stand  for  upright  and  handsome  behaviour.  She 
thought  herself  quite  as  good  a  girl  as  Annie  St  John,  and 
more  worthy  of  being  remarked  as  such.  She  decided  that 
Annie  St  John  was  unduly  favoured,  and  was  determined 
not  to  help  the  false  impression  by  any  favour  of  her  own. 
She  was  civil  and  cold;  but  the  feeling  grew. 

One  day  the  girls  were  at  their  arithmetic  lesson.  Both 
Annies  were  in  the  same  arithmetic  class,  though  Annie  St 
John  was  only  quite  lately  brought  there;  and  the  other 
Annie  thought  it  was  a  mark  of  the  same  undue  favour. 
They  were  this  day  upon  a  difficult  place  in  the  study,  with, 
as  Annie  Shaler  said,  some  *'  beautiful  hard  examples''  to  do 
on  the  black-board.  Annie  knew  she  could  do  them,  and 
not  everybody  else ;  so  she  called  them  "  beautiful." 

In  the  course  of  the  lesson  each  girl  was  called  upon  in 
turn.  The  two  Annies  were  sitting  close  together ;  there 
was  no  order  of  precedence  in  the  classes,  and  the  St  John 
was  called  upon  first.  It  happened  that  Annie  did  not  at 
the  moment  understand  that  she  was  spoken  to ;  she  had 
been  stooping  to  tie  her  shoe  when  the  teacher  spoke,  and 
she  rose  up  and  did  not  answer.  Annie  Shaler  was  tempted 
by  the  opportunity.  There  was  a  question  to  answer,  and 
then  to  work  out  upon  the  board — a  nice  and  intricate  ques- 
tion and  a  pet  example,  which  Annie  had  wished  she  might 
have  to  do.  She  noticed  that  Annie  St  John  did  not  speak, 
and  deciding,  as  she  said  to  herself,  that  she  coiUd  not,  after 
a  moment's  pause  she  gave  the  answer  herself  and  went  on 
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to  do  the  example  on  the  board  in  fine  style.  The  teacher, 
who  was  not  Mrs  Borrow,  but  an  assistant  of  hers  resident  in 
the  house  and  acting  as  under-govemess,  listened  in  silence, 
and  Annie  supposed  it  was  all  right.  When  she  had  gone 
back  to  her  seat  in  triumph,  Miss  Morley  said  quietly,  *'  Was 
it  your  turn,  Miss  Shaler  1 " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Annie  hesitatingly ;  ''bat" 

''Did  I  ask  you  to  do  that  sum)  " 

"No,  ma'am— but" 

"  Whom  efta  I  ask  r * 

'^Miss  St  John,"  said  Aimie  colouring  forioaaly;  "but  I 
supposed  " 

"  Why  did  you  answer  for  her  1 " 

"She  did  not  answer,  ma'am,  and  I  supposed"—- 

"What  did  you  suppose  1" 

"I  supposed  she  did  not  know  the  answer." 

"And  you  spoke  in  kindness  to  shelter  her,  did  you  t 

Annie's  face  was  a  sight  to  see,  for  the  contained  storm  of 
pride  and  displeasure.    She  did  not  speak. 

"Tou  were  guilty  of  a  great  rudeness,  my  dear.  Good 
manners  are  quite  as  necessary  to  young  ladies  as  correct 
arithmetia  I  desire  that  you  will  make  an  apology  to  Miss 
St  John  before  we  go  any  further." 

A  slight  turn  of  her  head,  and  indeed  of  her  whole  person, 
fnmi  her  little  neighbour — an  action  which  was  the  involun- 
tary speech  of  Annie  Shaler's  feeling  at  the  moment — was 
all  the  resx)onse  she  made  to  her  teacher's  command.  Miss 
Morley  saw  that  her  brow  was  gathering  blackness  in  its  pride; 

"Miss  Shaler — do  you  hear  me?  I  desire  that  you  will 
immediately  apologise  to  Annie  St  John." 

"I  have  not  done  anything  to  hert"  said  Annie  Shaler 
veiy  thickly. 

"  No,  indeed  " ^began  Annie  St  John. 

"Hush ! — ^Tou  have  offended  against  good  manners,  Annie 
Shaler :  now  make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power,  and 
ask  Miss  St  John's  pardon." 

"I  will  not!"  said  Annie  Shaler  furiously.  "I  have  done 
nothing  to  ask  her  pardon." 
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"Do  yoti  refuse  to  obey  me  1 — ^Ellen  Morris,  go  on  with 
the  next  question ;  and,  Mary  Dawson,  go  to  Mrs  Borrow 
and  ask  her  to  have  the  goodness,  if  she  is  disengaged,  to 
come  here." 

Mrs  Borrow  made  her  appearance  in  the  midst  of  Ellen's 
ciphering.  When  she  had  got  through,  Miss  Morley  ex- 
plained what  was  the  matter ;  Annie  St  John  sitting  with 
bowed  heart,  very  sorrow  for  all  the  disturbance,  and  Annie 
Shaler  with  a  bowed  head,  angry  and  mortified  almost  past 
her  power  of  bearing  it.  Mrs  Borrow  heard  the  whole  story, 
and  then,  as  in  duty  bound,  upheld  the  authority  of  her 
governess. 

**  Annie  Shaler,  you  must  obey  orders.  Tou  must  make 
apology  to  Miss  St  John  for  taking  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth.  If  you  are  conscious  of  having  acted  innocently, 
there  wiU  certainly  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that.  And  then 
you  must  ask  pardon  of  Miss  Morley  for  having  disobeyed 
her,  and  answered  rudely.  But  you  will  not  make  either 
apology  now;  it  will  be  done  to-morrow  morning  before 
breakfast,  in  presence  of  the  whole  family.  For  the  present 
I  excuse  you.    You  may  go.*' 

Annie  Shaler  profited  by  this  permission,  but  she  went 
with  a  proud  step  and  an  uplifted,  stubborn  head,  which  her 
governess  marked  with  pain.  The  lesson  was  finished  in  the 
class  without  much  spirit ;  and,  as  the  girls  scattered  their 
several  ways,  Annie  St  John  heard  several  expressions  of 
opinion  that  shewed  which  way  the  feeling  of  her  companions 
was  setting.  "Mean!"  "Shameful!"  "Hard!"  echoed  from 
different  parts  of  the  hall  as  sh^  was  going  up-stairs ;  and  she 
thought  by  their  manner  that  some  of  the  girls  rather  vented 
a  part  of  their  displeasure  on  her — the  most  innocent  cause 
of  it.  Very  disagreeable,  Annie  thought  it  was ;  but  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  strove  to  put  away  the  thought  of 
the  whole  matter. 

In  the  evening,  before  tea^  there  was  a  time  when  the  girls 
did  what  they  liked.  They  had  the  freedom  of  the  school 
parlours,  light  and  warm,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  gather 
there  for  all  sorts  of  quiet  amusement  during  that  three 
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quarters  or  half-an-hour.  Some  read,  some  chatted,  some 
did  fancy  work,  some  played  game&  This  evening  Annie 
St  John,  who  had  to  make  up  by  diligence  for  the  superior 
smartness  of  some  of  her  school-fellows,  had  brought  her 
Latin  grammar  into  the  parlour.  She  had  a  difficult  lesson 
to  learn,  and  knew  she  was  going  to  have  little  enough  time. 
She  put  herself  on  a  foot-cushion  at  the  comer  of  the  fire, 
and  set  earnestly  at  her  declensions.  A  high-backed  sofa 
stood  near ;  beyond  it,  in  the  shelter  of  the  window-curtains, 
a  group  of  girls  were  chatting. 

"It's  a  shame!"  said  one.  *' It 's  all  Miss  Morley's ugli- 
ness.   She  knew  better." 

"What  will  you  do,  Annie?  Poor  Annie!"  said  Mary 
Dawson.    "  Will  you  ask  the  *  Great  Bear's  *  forgiveness  ? " 

"I  suppose  I  shall  have  to,"  said  Annie;  "though  if  it 
wasn't  the  middle  of  term  I  would  leave  the  school  first ! — ^I 
can't  go  now." 

"I  shouldn't  mind  asking  pardon  of  the  'Qreat  Bear'  so 
much  as  of  the  '  Little  Sheep,'  "  said  Ellen  Morris. 

"  Ain't  you  ashamed,  Ellen !"  said  Janet  Macaulay.  "  But 
Mrs  Borrow  calls  her  a  lamb,  so  I  suppose  you  are  not  much 
out  of  the  way.    That 's  a  little  sheep,  isn't  it )" 

Poor  Annie  St  John !  It  stung  her.  She  forgot  her  Latin 
and  put  her  head  down  on  her  book.  Her  heart  was  bitter. 
She  could  not  help  hearing  what  the  girls  said. 

"There  isn't  anything  of  the  sheep  about  me,"  said  Annie 
Shaler.  "If  she  had  had  any  more  heart  than  that,  why 
didn't  she  get  up  and  say  that  she  didn't  know  how  to  do 
that  example  ?" 

"  Because  I  did  know,"  said  Annie  St  John,  getting  too 
sore  and  angry  to  be  wise.  "I  did  know.  I  could  have 
answered.  I  was  ready  with  my  answer,  only  I  didn't  know 
I  was  called."  She  had  risen  and  come  to  the  girls,  and 
pulled  aside  the  window-curtain  to  speak  to  them. 

**Look  here!"  said  Mary.  "Our  sheep  is  changing 
into  a  goat.  Take  care,  girls— I  expect  she'll  strike  di- 
rectly." 

"  You  are  wrong  to  say  so ! "  cried  Annie  with  eyes  firing ; 
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''it  is  wicked  and  unkind,  and  you  ought  not  to  do  it ;  and 
you  know  it." 

"She'll  strike  directly,"  said  Maiy  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"It's  wicked,"  repeated  Annie ;  " and  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing to  deserve  it  I  knew  my  answer  and  could  have  said 
it  perfectly,  and  Annie  Shaler  said  what  she  didn't  know  was 
true." 

"  When  1  when  ? "  said  the  other  Annia 

"Just  now, — ^when  you  said  I  couldn't  answer." 

"You've  got  to  beg  my  pardon  now,"  said  Annie  Shaler, 
scornfully.  "I'll  see  what  Mrs  Borrow  will  say  to  this. 
Nobody  shall  tell  me  I  don't  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  said  you  didn't  know  it  was  true,"  said  Annie  St  John ; 
"and  you  didn't." 

"  Very  well !  we  '11  see." 

"Mrs  Borrow's  lamb  is  coming  on  finely,"  remarked  Janet 
Macaulay. 

The  words  struck  Annie's  heart,  whose  anger  had  been  a 
momentary  flash,  and  who  was  already  cooling  down.  She 
let  the  curtain  fall  and  crept  back  to  her  seat ;  but  her  head 
sank  upon  her  grammar,  and  she  forgot  there  was  such  a 
language  as  Latin  ever  in  the  world.  The  talk  went  on  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

"To  have  to*  beg  that  little  piece  of  hypocrisy's  pardon ! " 
said  Annie  Shaler. 

"It's  all  Miss  Morley's  fault,"  said  Janet ;  "she's  as  stiff 
and  stuck  up  as  she  can  be ;  and  she  can't  see  with  her  own 
eyes  neither." 

"I've  got  to  beg  her  pardon ;  and  I  wish  I  could  pay  her 
off  for  it,"  said  Annie  Shaler. 

"So  do  1 1"  and  "So  do  I!"  said  the  giris. 

"How  could  we  do  it,  all  of  you  I"  said  Mary  ;  "come, 
let's  see.  I  have  a  grudge  or  two  against  the  Great  Bear ;  I 
should  like  to  deprive  that  constellation  of  some  of  her 
stars." 

"What  does  she  care  about  most?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Anything  that  helps  her  out  with  her  sti&ess  and  pom- 
posity," said  Janet.    "  Girls,  I  have  it  I " 
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"  That  new  French  cap  that  Mrs  Borrow  gave  her ;  ehe  'b 
as  proud  of  it  as  she  can  be,  and  thinks  when  she  has  got 
that  on  she 's  quite  right  To-morrow  evening  she'll  put  it 
on,  because  somebody's  coming  to  tea^  you  know,  and  we 
must  all  be  dressed** 

*'  Well,  what  then) "  said  two  or  three'  impatiently. 

''If  we  could  manage  to  switch  it  off  her  head  just  as  she 
is  all  ready  and  coming  into  the  parlour !" 

**  But  you  can't.    How  can  you  ?    You  can't,  Janet.* 

"  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Janet  ''  I  've  done 
harder  things  before  now." 

''But  I  can't  see  how  you  ean  do  it,  Janet,"  said  Ellen 
Morns. 

"  Very  likely.    I  didn't  say  you  could." 

"There's  two  or  three  ways,"  said  Mary  Dawson. 

"  This  is  mine,"  said  Janet  "  Put  your  heads  closer,  girls, 
— ^is  anybody  near  ]  " 

They  peeped  out  from  the  curtains  and  found  they  were  as 
yet  safe.    Nobody  was  very  near  but  Annie  St  John,  and  her 
they  did  not  see  behind  the  high-backed  sofa. 
.   "  The  thing  is  to  get  the  cap  off  her  head  when  she  is  all 
ready,  and  to  put  it  where  she  won't  find  it  again  in  a  huriy." 

"  Yes,  and  I  can't  imagine  how  you  will,"  said  Ellen. 

"  listen  then.  When  Miss  Morley  is  dressed  she  will  step 
out  from  her  room,  naturally,  and  place  her  little  feet  on  the 
stairs,  preparatory  to  walking  down  into  the  parlour.  Ft-ob- 
ably  she  will  go  down  several  steps." 

"What  then]" 

"  Then  she  will  turn  about  and  go  back,"  said  Janet  chuck* 
ling;  "having  found  herself  suddenly  head-bare," 

"  But  how,  Janet  1  how  will  she?  how  can  you?" 

"You  know  her  room  opens  on  the  landing-place— good 
for  us.  I  '11  be  at  the  balusters  just  over  her  head.  I  'U  have 
a  hook  on  a  pole, — and  as  she  gets  under  me,  my  pole  will 
pay  its  respects  to  her  cap.  She  won't  see  it  again  very 
soon ;  and  the  fun  is — oh  the  fun,  girls ! — she  won't  be  able  to 
imagine  how  she  lost  it ! " 

B 
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A  paroxysm  of  laughter  here  shook  the  group,  till  the 
shaking  reached  the  window-curtains,  and  the  curtain-rings 
began  to  clatter. 

"Hush,  girls,"  said  Mary,  "that  won't  do." 

"But  what  is  to  make  her  stop  on  the  stairs ? "  said  Annie 
Shaler.  "  She  won't  stop,  and  you  can't  do  anything  unless 
she  stops." 

"You  shall  do  that,"  sold  Janet. 

"ir 

"Yes.  When  she  comes  out  of  her  door  you  must  run  up 
the  stairs ;  and  just  where  she  ought  to  stop,  you  must  sit 
down  on  the  stair  to  tie  your  shoe-string." 

"But  my  slippers  haven't  any  strings  that  tie;  they  have 
elastics." 

"  You  can  put  strings  to  them,  can't  you  1  Don't  begin  to 
be  stupid  just  now,  Annie  Shaler." 

"  But  how  should  I  know  when  she  is  coming  ?  I  could 
not  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  looking  up  to  see." 

"No,  of  course ;  but  some  of  us  can  be  up-stairs  looking 
down  to  see ;  and  when  her  door  opens  we  '11  begin  to  sing, 
'Lo,  the  conquering  hero.'  You  '11  be  about  the  parlour  door, 
and  just  then  you  will  want  something  up-stairs." 

Annie  St  John,  from  her  low  seat  by  the  fire,  heard  part  of 
this  dialogue ;  too  much  for  her  comfort.  Some  words  and 
sentences  were  spoken  so  low  as  not  to  reach  her }  but  from 
the  rest  she  gathered  too  surely  that  some  mischief  was  in 
the  talk,  and  even  what  was  the  nature,  though  not  the  whole 
particulars,  of  the  mischief  intended.  It  troubled  her  griev- 
ously. For  a  moment  she  had  a  thought  of  going  to  the 
girls  to  implore  them  to  think  better  of  what  they  were 
about ;  then  she  recollected  that  by  her  own  late  passion 
and  rash  words  she  had  lost  the  power  to  speak  to  them 
with  any  chance  of  doing  good.  They  would  not  listen  to 
her,  and  would  silence  her  with  abuse.  Annie  did  not  feel 
that  she  would  mind  that  now,  if  she  could  do  anything 
by  braving  it;  her  passion  was  long  ago  gone;  but  so 
was  her  opportunity.  She  knew  it;  and  grieved  to  the 
hearty  with  a  grief  that  seemed  to  become  more  bitter  the 
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more  she  thought  about  it,  she  slowly  went  away  out  of  the 
room. 

^'  O  shame,  shame,  shame !  '*  she  thought  to  herself  as  her 
foot  went  heavily  up  the  stairs; — "that  I,  who  have  pro- 
mised to  follow  Jesus,  should  give  way  so !  How  came  I  to 
do  it  just  then?  I  have  borne  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much, 
before,  without  feeling  so.  What  a  wicked,  naughty,  obsti- 
nate heart  mine  is !  to  bear  so  little  for  Jesus'  sake.  And 
now  I  have  dishonoured  His  name  before  those  girls ;  they 
will  think — and  why  shouldn't  they  i — that  religion  isn't  any- 
thing real,  and  that  pretending  to  love  Ghnst  is  a  sham,  and 
nothing  in  it.  They  will  think  less  of  religion,  and  be  less 
likely  to  become  Christians  themselves,  because  they  have 
seen  me  act  so  to-day.  And  why  shouldn't  they  ?  I  have 
done  harm  to  the  honour  and  service  of  the  Lord  among 
them. — Oh,  what  shall  I  do !    How  can  I  mend  it  ? " 

Annie  went  to  her  comer  of  the  house,  and  hid  herself  in 
a  book-closet  where  she  used  to  go  for  an  undisturbed  place 
to  pray.  She  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
her  little  heart  out  At  last  she  came  sorrowfully  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  evil  she  had  done  was  done,  and  could  not 
be  undone,  and  that  only  the  great  King  whose  cause  she  had 
hurt  could  repair  the  hiui;.  Annie  crept  to  His  feet  and  laid 
her  sore  trouble  before  Him,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  and 
that  He  would  keep  her  from  falling  into  temptation,  and 
teach  her  the  way  she  should  go  to  please  and  honour  Him. 
It  was  a  long  while  she  was  in  her  book-closet;  and  when 
she  came  out  she  knew  that  her  eyes  were  swollen,  and  she 
did  not  like  to  go  down  among  the  rest  of  the  family.  She 
turned  up  the  gas  and  sat  down  to  get  her  Latin  lesson. 

"Annie  St  John!  there  you  are!"  said  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  Annie  looked  up  and  saw  Miss  Morley.  "  Why  were 
you  not  at  teal  Mrs  Borrow  wants  to  see  you  in  her 
study." 

With  a  great  pain  at  her  heart  Annie  went  down-stairs. 
Miss  Morley !  and  the  evil  those  girls  were  plotting  against 
her !  She  knew  not  exactly  what  form  it  had  taken,  but  the 
tone  and  expression  of  some  words  that  had  reached  her  had 
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made  her  sure  it  was  a  form  of  real  purpose,  and  '' to-morrow 
eyening''  she  had  heard  too,  in  a  way  that  fixed  the  point  of 
time.  What  could  she  do  ?  Successful  or  unsuccessful,  how 
dreadful  it  would  be.  So  Annie  went  down  to  the  study. 
^  If  it  were  only  mamma ! "  thought  her  little  heart  as  she 
got  to  the  door — "  then  I  could  ask  her  what  to  do." 

Mrs  Borrow  was  there  alone,  in  the  bright  light  of  gas  and 
fire,  surrounded  with  papers  and  books.  She  asked  first 
whether  Annie  was  well,  and  then  why  she  had  not  been  at 
tea.    Annie  hesitated,  and  her  governess  waited. 

'^I  couldn't  come  at  tea-time,  Mrs  Borrow,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  come  afterwards.  I  was  studying  my  lesson  for  Mr 
Shelf  when  Miss  Morley  found  me." 

"  What  were  you  doing  at  tea-time  ? " 

Annie  hesitated,  and  her  lip  trembled ;  out  it  came : — 

''I  had  been  doing  wrong,  ma'am,  and  I  was  troubled — I 
couldn't  come  down." 

"Doing  wrong,  Annie  1  What  wrong  have  you  done,  my 
child?    Will  you  tell  me?" 

"  I  got  angry,  Mrs  Borrow,  and  spoke  as  I  ought  not  to 
have  spoken."    Annie  looked  very  sorrowful 

"Qot  angry,  Annie !  How  came  that)  Come  here  and 
let  me  know  about  it." 

Then  Annie  burst  into  tears.  "  I  was  vexed,  Mrs  Borrow, 
at  some  words  I  heard  the  girls  say ;  and  I  was  proud  and 
impatient,  and  I  spoke  very  badly."  Annie  wept  silently 
with  her  face  covered,  and  she  did  not  see  how  much  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  too  was  in  Mrs  Borrow's  face  for  her. 

"Annie,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Come  here," — and  she 
passed  her  arm  roimd  the  child,  and  drew  her  to  her  side, — 
"how  came  you  to  fall  into  temptation )" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  sobbed  Annie. 

"I  have  seen  you  bear  disagreeable  things  before;  how 
came  it  that  you  failed  to-night  ? " 

"I  don't  kitow,  Mrs  Borrow," 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"You  forgot  that  you  are  just  a  poor,  weak  little  child, 
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^th  no  power  of  your  own  to  do  anjrthmg  good,  and  you 
looked  away  a  little  from  the  Lord  Jeans,  and  were  not  de- 
pending on  His  hand  to  hold  you.  Was  not  that  it,  Annie) ** 
whispered  Mrs  Borrow ;  " you  were  not  'poor  in  spirit'  just 
then." 

The  dbild  sobbed  softly. 

"You  have  asked  the  Lord  to  forgive  you  1" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"You  have  prayed  Him  to  keep  you  by  His  grace  from 
doing  so  again  9 " 

"  OU  yes,  ma'am ! " 

"You  know  He  hears  prayer,  Annie.  He  will  forgive  and 
keep  you,  if  you  trust  Him." 

"  But,  Mrs  Borrow,"  said  Annie,  lifting  up  her  head  and 
stopping  her  tears,  "I  have  done  harm.  I  have  done  harm 
by  my  anger  and  words." 

"To  the  girls  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  They  will  think— you  know  what  they  will 
think,  Mrs  Borrow." 

"Yes,  I  know.  You  can't  help  that,  Annie.  We  cannot 
forget  ourselves  and  forget  our  Master  without  dishonouring 
Him,  and  doing  harm  to  His  cause.  That  is  a  bitter  part  of 
our  punishment" 

"  But,  Mrs  Borrow,"  said  Annie,  looking  distressed,  "  can't 
I  do  anything  ? — can't  I  do  anything  to  make  it  better  1  to 
take  away  the  bad  I  've  done  ? " 

"You  can  ask  forgiveness  of  any  one  you  wronged  by  your 
words..  That  shews  you  repent  of  them." 

"  I  would  have  done  that  immediately,  only  I  knew  that 
just  then  they  would  not  hear  me.  Would  it  do  any  good, 
Mrs  Borrow,  if  I  were  to  ask  their  forgiveness,  and  tell  them 
I  am  sorry,  to-morrow  morning — ^before  them  all  ? " 

Mrs  Borrow  thought  a  minute.    "  Did  all  hear  you  V* 

"No,  ma'am ;  only  four  or  five." 

"Then  the  others  would  not  understand  it.  I  think  not, 
Annie.  I  think  I  would  go  only  to  those  four  or  five.  But 
I  would  go  to  them." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  will" 
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"  And  go  asking  the  Lord  to  help  you ;  for  they  may  not 
receive  your  apology  graciously,  and  you  must  not  dishonour 
His  name  again,  Annie." 

Mrs  Borrow  felt  sure,  from  the  humble,  gentle,  sorrowful 
face  that  was  raised  to  bid  her  good-night,  that  she  had  no 
reason  to  fear  on  that  score  just  then. 

"What  lesson  is  that  you  are  getting  1  ** 

"My  Latin  verbs— for  Mr  Shelf." 

"  Does  that  lesson  come  early  to-morrow  ]    Is  it  ready  1" 

"Yes,  ma*am,  it  comes  early.    It  is  not  ready  yet." 

"Sit  down  here  if  you  like,  in  that  warm  comer,  and 
study.  I  shall  not  disturb  you,  and  you  will  not  disturb 
me.    Have  you  had  nothing  to  eat,  Annie  1 " 

"  No,  ma'am ;  I  don't  want  anything."  And  Annie  very 
gratefully  and  very  gladly  put  herself  down  in  the  comer 
to  her  study,  knowing  that  she  was  safe  there  from  dis- 
covery as  from  interraptioa  None  of  the  girls  came  to  that 
room  unless  sent  for.  And  Mrs  Borrow,  seeing  that  she 
looked  pale,  presently  gave  her  an  apple  and  a  piece  of 
sponge  cake,  only  bidding  her  take  care  of  the  crumbs.  And 
there  is  no  denying  that  studying  went  easier  after  that  But 
as  Annie  studied,  and  eat  her  apple,  and  nibbled  her  sponge 
cake,  every  now  and  then  came  the  thought  of  Miss  Morley 
and  some  trouble  preparing  for  to-morrow  evening.  She  did 
*not  know  how  to  da  anything  either  to  prevent  or  to  warn. 


CHAPTER  ni 
loss  mobley's  cap. 

Annie  watched  the  next  morning  with  a  beating  heart  for 
what  was  to  come  before  breakfast.  After  prayers,  Mrs 
Borrow  called  all  the  girls  to  order,  and  arranged  them  in 
one  room  together.  Herself  and  Miss  Morley  were  seated  in 
two  arm-chairs  on  each  side  of  the  folding-doors. 
"Now,  Miss  Shaler." 
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Annie  Shaler  looked  very  black ;  but,  neyertheless,  at  the 
summons  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  stepped  forward.  If  it 
had  depended  on  her  own  will,  she  felt  as  if  to  get  out  words 
of  apology  to  Annie  St  John  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility; but  it  was  not  left  to  her  choice.  A  form  of  words 
had  been  prescribed  by  her  governess,  which  she  was  ob- 
liged to  use.  So,  looking  exceeding  gloomy  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  with  pride  evidently  struggling,  she  spoke  without 
lifting  her  eyes  from  the  floor. 

''I  beg  pardon  of  Miss  St  John  for  having  behaved  un- 
politely  to  her  in  class  yesterday." 

Annie  St  John  felt  a  longing  desire  to  spring  forward  and 
make  her  own  more  humble  apology,  for  wrong  more  deeply 
felt ;  but  it  was  no  time.  Annie  Shaler  had  turned  towards 
Miss  Morley,  and  was  beginning  to  speak. 

"Come  forward — come  nearer.  Miss  Shaler,"  said  Mrs 
Borrow.  "You  pannot  speak  to  Miss  Morley  civilly  from 
such  a  distance.    Come  near,  that  she  may  hear  you." 

Annie  Shaler  advanced  through  the  room,  a  quick,  angry 
flush  crossing  her  face,  and  stood  before  her  governesses. 

"I  ask  forgiveness  of  Miss  Morley  for  having  answered 
her  rudely  and  disobeyed  her  orders  in  class  yesterday. 
Please,  ma'am,  forgive  me." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  gjreat  diflSculty  and  unwill- 
ingness, but  Miss  Morley  answerei,  "I  do,  with  pleasure,  my 
dear ;"  and  as  Annie  Shaler  turned  to  go  back  to  her  seat, 
her  face  looked  even  black  with  pride  and  fury.  No  wonder 
that  when  she  sat  down  she  hung  her  head  also ;  she  was 
conscious  it  was  not  fit  to  meet  Mrs  Sorrow's  eye.  Annie 
St  John  felt  there  was  a  thunder-storm  in  the  air. 

But  breakfast  immediately  came,  and  after  breakfast  the 
duties  of  the  day  began  their  course — a  course  which  left  no 
minute  unfilled.  Dinner-time  came ;  and  what  with  walk- 
ing, and  studying,  and  reciting,  and  practising,  Annie  had 
not  had  the  least  chance  to  speak  to  her  oflended  school- 
mates. It  lay  on  her  heart  till  it  was  done.  At  the  table 
she  stole  a  look,  as  she  could  now  and  then,  towards  Janet 
and  Mary  and  Annie  and  Ellen,  to  see  what  was  the  pro- 
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spect  for  the  evening.  Bad ;  she  saw  it  was  bad  She 
could  not  tell  how  she  saw  it ;  there  was  something  in  the 
quiet,  busy  air  with  which  they  were  all  four  eating  their 
dinner,  not  talking  and  laughing,  but  with  an  occasional 
grave  meeting  of  eyes  together,  which  told  Annie's  heart  as 
plainly  as  possible  that  the  mischief  was  going  on.  Annie 
never  knew  how  her  own  dinner  tasted  that  day. 

"Young  ladies,"  said  Mrs  Borrow,  before  they  rose  from 
table,  "  I  hope  to  see  a  friend  here  at  tea, — a  lady,  to  whom 
I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  you.  At  eight  o'clock  I  shall 
expect  you  to  be  in  the  parlour."  • 

The  dinner  had  been  late  that  day,  and  Annie  knew  there 
wasn't  much  time;  and  she  had  her  English  grammar  lesson 
to  study.  It  was  always  a  hard  lesson  to  Annie,  so  after 
dinner  she  went  at  it  earnestly.  So  hard  she  studied,  that 
she  almost  forgot  about  everything  else;  but  when  she 
knew  that  her  rules  and  parsing  were  all  right  and  ready, 
and  had  got  up  to  dress,  the  thought  of  what  was  coming 
fell  like  a  blow  upon  her. 

She  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  dressed  and  down-stairs  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  she  might  watch  against  evil,  and,  if 
she  had  the  least  chance,  do  something  to  avert  it.  Annie's 
dressing  was  a  simple  affair.  Her  mother  was  poor,  and  she 
had  no  fine  things  to  put  on.  Her  best  dress  now  for  the 
evening  was  a  white  cambric  muslin,  with  a  sash  of  red 
riband.  It  was  very  plain,  and  looked  proper  and  neat. 
Annie  saw  that  her  hair  was  brushed  into  beautiful  order, 
and  her  shoes  and  stockings  all  right ;  then  her  frock  and 
her  sash  were  soon  put  on,  and  she  ran  down-stairs.  It 
was  near  eight  o'clock  already. 

Annie  went  eagerly  through  the  rooms  to  see  if  Miss  Mor- 
ley  were  there.  No,  she  was  not.  Mrs  Borrow  was  there^ 
with  her  friends,  the  two  ladies  who  had  come  to  pass  the 
evening  with  her ;  and  she  presented  Annie  to  them.  They 
were  pleasant'  and  kind-spoken,  and  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  talking  to  them,  Annie  forgot  again  what  was  on  her 
mind ;  but  the  moment  they  let  her  go,  she  ran  off  to  see 
who  was  come  down-stairs. 
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There  were  several  of  the  girls,  that  was  alL  Bound  the 
door  opening  into  the  hall,  which  stood  open,  were  Annie 
Shaler,  Ellen  Morris,  and  Mary  Dawson,  lounging  and  talk- 
ing; half  in  and  half  out  the  door.  "Now  is  my  time,*' 
thought  Annie  St  John;  so  she  went  up  to  them.  They 
might  answer  her  disagreeably,  but  she  did  not  mind  She 
would  do  what  she  could  to  mend  the  mischief  her  anger 
had  done. 

'^  Annie  Shaler— and  Ellen,  and  Mary,"  she  said  humbly, 
"I  spoke  to  you  very  wrong  last  night — I  am  very  sorry. 
Will  you  forgive  me,  and  forget  it  T' 

Annie  Shaler  turned  away  and  took  no  notice.  Ellen  and 
Mary  looked  at  the  little  apologist. 

"  What 's  the  use  1 "  said  Ellen ;  "  you  'U  do  just  the  same 
thing  another  time.    You  are  no  better  than  other  folks." 

"  /  don't  care  what  you  do,"  said  Mary,  more  carelessly. 
"  You  haven't  offended  me,  child.** 

Annie  St  John  drew  back.  She  had  done  what  she  could 
She  stood  near,  to  see  what  would  be  next.  The  girls  were 
coming  down  and  coming  in  constantly;  but  the  three  kept 
their  places  by  the  door,  rather  watching  the  staircase.  It 
had  struck  eight. 

^^  Miss  Morley  is  behind  time,"  remarked  Mary. 

''Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "that  is  my  fault.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, after  dinner,  to  ask  her  to  explain  to  me  those  rules 
as  she  had  promised,  and  I  kept  her  so  long  that  she  hasn*t 
had  time  to  put  on  her  cap.  It  is  what  Mrs  Borrow  would 
call '  inconsiderate  *  in  me,  wasn't  it  ?" 

The  eyes  met ;  there  was  no  laughing,  but  Annie  St  John's 
heart  beat.    What  could  they  mean  ? 

"  Do  you  know  where  Miss  Morley  is  ?"  said  Mrs  Borrow, 
coming  to  the  door. 

"I  suppose  she  is  dressing,  ma'am.  She  hasn't  come 
down." 

"  Go  up  to  her  room,  Mary,  and  ask  her  if  she  is  ready. 
Tell  her  it  is  past  eight  o'clock." 

"Good!**  whispered  Mary,  as  Mrs  Sorrow's  back  was 
turned;  and  she  ran  up-stairs.   Hardly  knowing  why,  Annie 
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St  John  also  came  to  the  door,  unnoticed  by  the  other  two 
who  were  watching  the  stairs.  The  rest  of  the  family  were 
all  in  the  parlour.  There  was  a  minute  of  breathless  expec- 
tation. They  heard  Mary's  knock  at  Miss  Morley's  door — 
after  a  little  they  heard  the  door  open  and  steps  coming. 
The  steps  stopped. 

"  What 's  all  this  T  said  the  voice  of  Miss  Morley.  "  The 
lights  are  gone  out  1  Susan  ! — come  and  light  this  gas ; 
Where's  Susan?" 

Susan  was  not  at  hand  it  seemed,  and  the  steps  came  on 
again.  Just  then  a  clear,  shrill  voice  up-stairs  struck  up  the 
air,  "  Lo,  the  conquering  hero  comes ! "  Annie  Shaler  started 
and  ran  half-way  up  the  stairs,  where,  as  agreed,  she  plumped* 
down  to  tie  her  shoe,  in  the  middle  of  the  flight.  Miss 
Morley  was  just  above  her. 

"Who  put  out  the  gas-lights,  Annie  Shaler?"  she  asked 

Annie  St  John  never  could  remember  what  she  saw  next 
She  did  not  see  how,  from  the  darkened  hall  above,  the  pole 
with  the  hook  was  stealthily  let  down  upon  Miss  Morley*s 
devoted  cap.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  capture  it,  for  it 
was  very  light  and  gauzy;  and  even  the  fact  that  it  was 
pinned  to  Miss  Morley*s  head  did  not  save  it.  The  hook 
had  taken  fast  hold.  But  in  drawing  it  up,  a  hasty  motion 
swung  the  gauze  and  lace  over  one  of  the  hall-burners,  and 
in  an  instant  it  was  all  a  wreath  of  flame.  Janet,  who  held 
the  pole,  lost  her  presence  of  mind ;  she  dropx)ed  the  pole, 
she  knew  not  where,  and  ran.  The  next  thing  was  a  succes- 
sion of  shrieks,  more  and  more  violent,  which  brought  all 
the  people  in  the  parlours  out  of  them,  and  to  the  spot 
immediately. 

It  was  not  Miss  Morley  on  whom  the  punishment  had' 
fallen..  The  instant  she  felt  the  cap  leave  her  head  she  had 
started  back,  unwilling  to  face  anybody  in  that  disordered 
conditioa  For  that  moment  the  pole  hung  suspended  in 
Janet's  hand ;  then  it  fell,  cap  and  all  blazing,  on  Annie 
Shaler,  who  was  still  crouching  at  her  shoe,  and  had  not 
dared  look  up.  The  pole  happily  missed  her  head,  but  lodged 
the  burning  cap  well  in  the  folds  of  her  light  dress.    It  fired 
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instantly,  and  the  terrified  child  rushed  first  np-stairs,  and 
then  down -stairs,  wild  with  fright  and  paia  At  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  she  was  forcibly  caught  by  Mrs  Borrow,  who 
threw  her  down  on  the  floor,  and  muffled  the  flames  with  all 
the  mats  and  rugs  which  lay  in  the  halL  It  saved  Annie 
Shaler's  life;  but  before  this  was  done,  there  was  another 
cry  from  the  stairs,  echoed  by  a  shout  from  all  the  people  in 
the  hall,  "  Oh,  there 's  another  one  on  fire ! " 

It  was  Annie  St  John.  She  had  been  the  first  one  from 
below  who  saw  the  blazing  cap.  As  it  fell,  she  had  instino- 
tively  run  np  to  save  her  namesake  from  the  danger  she  saw 
descending  on  her ;  but  too  late  for  that,  she  was  in  time  to 
get  on  fire  herself,  whether  from  the  burning  gauze  which 
she  liad  been  trying  to  extinguish,  or  from  Annie  Shaler's 
frock  as  she  rushed  past  her  in  her  delirious  flight  down  the 
stairs,  could  never  be  known.  But  the  white  cambric  had 
caught  the  flame,  and  everybody  was  so  busy  with  Annie 
Shaler,  that  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  known  that  help 
was  wanted  in  another  quarter. 

Annie  St  John  was  very  badly  burnt.  Her  screams,  poor 
child,  had  been  taken  for  screams  of  sympathy  or  fear  on 
Annie  Shaler's  account ;  and  she  was  past  speech  when  Mrs 
Borrow,  horrified,  came  to  her.  Annie  Shaler  had  not  ceased 
to  cry,  "  Oh,  I  am  killed !  I  am  killed !  Send  for  my  father  1 
send  for  my  mother !    Send  for  them !  send  for  them ! " 

"  What  shall  I  do  1"  exclaimed  Mrs  Borrow.  "  Stephen ! 
— somebody  send  Stephen  for  Dr  Mansfield  directly."  And 
herself  took  the  helpless  form  of  little  Annie  in  her  arms, 
and  carried  her  up  the  rest  of  the  flight  of  stairs  and  into  the 
first  room.  She  had  extinguished  the  fire,  but  not  before 
she  had  seen  that  the  child's  hurts  must  be  very  serious. 
She  laid  Annie  on  a  bed;  and  then  went  back  to  Annie 
Shaler,  and  with  help  brought  her  up  and  laid  her  on  an 
opposite  bed.  All  the  girls,  with  the  servants,  and  Mrs 
Sorrow's  friends,  had  followed  and  trooped  into  the  room 
with  her. 

"  Have  you  got  cotton  wadding  1"  said  one  of  the  ladies ; 
*— "  cotton  wadding  and  sweet  oil    Put  that  on,  my  dear." 
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"Molasses  is  good,  Mrs  Borrow,"  said  Miss  Morley,— 
"  molasses  is  the  best  thing,  poured  right  on,  without  wait- 
ing a  minute.    Shall  I  get  some  molasses  t " 

^'All  of  you  girls  leave  the  rpom,"  said  the  governess. 
"  Qo  down-stairs  to  the  parlour.  And  all  of  the  servants  go, 
except  Jane  and  Patience." 

"  Flour 's  good,  mum,"  said  the  cook  anxiously.  "  Wheat 
flour,  clapped  right  on, — ^it  stops  the  smart  wonderful,  and 
takes  out  the  fire.    Will  I  bring  some  up  to  you  1" 

"  No,  Jane  will  bring  it.  Go,  Jane—and  the  molasses  and 
oil  Patience,  you  know  where  to  look  for  cotton  wadding. 
— Go,  girls,  and  be  quick." 

"  While  they  went,  Mrs  Borrow  proceeded,  with  the  help 
of  her  two  friends,  to  undress  the  two  little  sufferers.  They 
found  Annie  Shaler  much  hurt  and  in  very  great  pain ;  but 
Annie  St  John  was  in  a  dangerous  condition ;  the  skin  came 
away  in  many  places  with  her  clothes.  In  sorrowful  dis- 
tress  Mrs  Borrow  waited  for  the  doctor. 

He  came  at  last;  but  he  gave  no  comfort  beyond  what  his 
services  afforded.  He  dressed  the  bums,  and  Mrs  Borrow 
was  left  with  directions  what  to  do ;  she  and  her  two  friends. 
Nobody  else  was  allowed  to  be  in  the  room.  Miss  Morley 
she  had  sent  down-stairs  to  keep  order. 

Annie  Shaler  had  been  silent,  only  groaning  or  crying, 
while  the  doctor  was  there  and  attending  to  her.  When  he 
was  gone,  and  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  at  the 
moment,  and  the  two  ladies  had  sat  down  in  silence  by  the 
two  bedsides,  Annie  Shaler  turned  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Mrs  Borrow.  They  looked  as  if  they  were  asking  a  ques- 
tion. 

"Do  you  feel  easier,  my  dear?"  said  the  lady  tenderly, 
noticing  the  look.    Annie's  words  startled  her. 

"Am  I  going  to  die  V*  she  said. 

"No,  my  dear,  I  hope  not.  Do  you  feel  easier  at  aJl,  my 
poor  child  r 

"  You  hope  not  ? "  gasped  Annie.    "  You  are  not  sure  1  *' 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  distress  yourself,  my  dear 
Annie.    You  are  badly  hurt,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that 
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you  will  not  get  over  it  well  in  good  time,  fou  must  try 
and  be  patient." 

"You  are  not  swrt  V  repeated  Annie. 

'^  Nobody  is  9urt  of  anything  in  the  future,  my  dear ;  God 
has  that  in  His  hand  But  there  is  no  cause  for  you  to  dis- 
tress yourself.    I  think  and  hope  you  will  do  very  welL" 

She  spoke  very  quietly  \  but  the  long  deep-drawn  breath 
with  which  the  girl  turned  away  her  head,  pierced  Mrs  Bor. 
row's  heart,  as  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  bottom  of 
Annie's.  She  sat  thinking  what  she  could  say.  Annie  had 
always  seemed  like  a  child  that  fear  could  not  cross;  proudly 
satisfied  with  herself  and  her  deservings.  What  was  in  her 
mind  now)  Mrs  Borrow  was  afraid  to  say  anything,  for 
fear  of  getting  her  into  a  more  excited  state.  Yet  sleep  was 
impossible  so  long  as  the  pain  of  her  bums  continued  so 
severe,  and  Annie's  quick,  labouring  breath  told  that  it  was 
hard  to  bear.  Was  it  the  pain  of  her  bums  only)  Mrs  Bor. 
row  wondered,  and  her  heart  ached. 

"  Are  you  suffering  very  much,  my  dear  9"  she  asked  softly, 
bending  over  the  chUd.  An  inarticulate  groan  of  pain 
answered  her. 

'*  It  is  very  hard  to  bear,  dear  Annie  \  but  it  will  not  last 
always,  that  is  one  comfort." 

''  What  will  not  last  always )"  the  girl  asked  quickly. 

"The  pain,  I  hope." 

"  Is  the  danger  over  when  the  pain  begins  to  go  9  " 

"I  do  not  think  the  pain  is  necessarily  any  evidence  of 
danger  at  all,  Annie.  A  little  bum  comparatively  will  give 
a  great  deal  of  pain  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
danger." 

Again  she  was  answered  by  that  deep,  unsatisfied  breath 
from  Annie.  Mrs  Borrow  sat  down  to  think.  C!ould  she 
say,  "Trust  in  Jesus,"  to  a  child  who  had  always  scorned 
and  rejected  the  notion  that  she  needed  any  goodness  but 
her  own  %  If  she  had  thought  Annie  Shaler  really  in  danger 
nothing  would  have  hindered  her ;  but  now  she  did  not  feel 
that  this  was  the  time,  at  any  rate,  and  she  remained  silent. 
It  was  a  weary,  long  night.    Annie  Shaler  did  not  speak 
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unless  spoken  to ;  and  when  Mrs  Borrow  went  over  from  her 
to  the  other  bed,  where  her  friend  kept  watch,  it  wrung  her 
heart  to  see  that  Annie  St  John  was  beyond  speech.  She  lay 
in  a  stupor,  moaning  now  and  then;  and  very  doubtful 
Mrs  Borrow  thought  it  whether  she  would  ever  speak  again. 
She  wished  the  two  children  had  not  been  brought  into  the 
same  room ;  but  she  could  not  change  that  now ;  and  indeed 
she  wanted  both  of  them  under  her  eye  all  the  time,  and 
would  hardly  let  anybody  else  touch  either,  to  do  anything 
for  them. 

So  Mrs  Borrow  and  her  friend  watched  through  the  night; 
and  Annie  Shaler  watched  too,  in  pain  too  great  to  let  her 
close  her  eyes.  Often  as  Mrs  Borrow  looked  to  see  if  relief 
had  come  in  sleep,  she  found  Annie's  eyes  wide  open,  the 
red  spot  of  excitement  or  pain  on  her  cheek,  her  breath 
coming  and  going  short  and  quick;  and  when  once  again 
toward  mpming  she  ventured  the  question,  "Are  you  any 
easier,  my  dear?"  the  answer  was  a  short,  "No !  don't  ask 
me."  But  when  the  dawning  light  began  to  look  gray  at 
the  windows,  the  hoped-for  respite  came.  Either  the  appli- 
cations had  wrought  comparative  ease,  or  pain  was  tired  out. 
Annie  Shaler  slept  Mrs  Borrow  went  and  stood  by  the 
other  bed    There  was  no  change  there. 

"Where  is  her  mother?"  said  Mrs  Mackenzie,  her  friend, 
who  sat  by  Annie  St  John. 

"In  Boston.  She  is  poor,  and  a  widow;  and  lives  by 
keeping  a  boarding-house  there.  She  has  rescued  Annie 
from  that  by  putting  her  with  me." 

"  Will  you  send  for  her  1 " 

"  She  is  iU  at  this  moment, — ^too  ill  to  come." 

Both  ladies  were  silent. 

"Where  are  the  parents  of  the  other  one ]" 

"Travelling  in  Europe.  Wealthy  people,  with  plenty  of 
means,  and  this  only  child" 

Again  there  was  silence.  The  morning  light,  travelling 
upward,  grew  brighter  and  brighter  at  the  windows,  but 
came  cold  and  gray  into  the  room  where  the  gas-lights  had 
made  their  false  cheerfulness.    Annie  Shaler  slept  on. 
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"  Wliat  sort  of  a  child  is  she ) "  whispered  Mrs  Mackenzie, 
who  had  come  over  with  her  friend  to  look  at  her. 

''li^e,  naturally;  good  abilities,  good  and  noble  points  of 
character ;  full  of  energy  and  fire.  She  would  make  a  noble 
woman  if  she  took  the  right  turn." 

'^She  is  fine-looking;  but  this  one  looks  good^^  said  Mrs 
Mackenzie,  returning  to  the  other  bed.    ^  Poor  little  thing  1" 

Mrs  Borrow  did  not  speak,  as  she  saw  the  pale,  gentle 
face,  where  the  long  eyelashes  lay  so  sadly  on  the  cheek,  and 
had  not  been  Hfted  up  yet. 

The  house  woke  up  to  its  usual  stir  and  bustle.  Mrs 
Mackenzie  went  down  to  breakfast.  Mrs  Borrow  would  not 
move  till  the  doctor  arrived.  At  length  he  came,  and  com- 
forted her  concerning  Annie  Shaler,  who,  he  said,  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope,  would  do  welL  She  must  be  very 
carefully  seen  to,  and  kept  quiet  in  mind  and  body.  But  at 
Annie  St  John's  bedside  the  doctor  said  nothing.  Annie 
ojiened  her  eyes  while  they  were  dressing  her  bums :  she 
closed  them  again  without  speaking. 

'^  How  do  you  feel  this  morning? "  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
noticed  the  movement  The  eyes  opened  again  for  a  moment, 
and  that  was  all  the  answer  he  got.  Mrs  Borrow  did  not 
like  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  followed  him  out  of  the 
room. 

^  What  is  her  condition,  Dr  Mansfield  )  " 

«  Doubtful" 

"You think  so?" 

«  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "  There 's  no  telling- 
she  may  get  up.  The  other  one  will,  I  think,  with  care. 
GK>od  morning." 

Mrs  Borrow  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  stood  by 
the  bed,  resolving  that  whatever  was  possible  to  the  utmost 
of  good  nursing,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  Annie  St  John 
should  have.  She  was  called  by  a  voice  from  the  other 
bed. 

"Mrs  Bon'oW,"  said  Annie  Shaler,  looking  at  her  with 
sharp,  watchful  eyes,  '^what  does  the  doctor  say  about 
me?" 
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*'He  thinks  you  will  do  well,  my  dear,"  Mrs  Borrow^an- 
swered  cheerfully. 

'^  What  did  he  say  about  me  out  in  the  hall  9 " 

*'  He  said  that  he  thought  you  would  do  well,  with  care — 
which  you  shall  have,  Annie." 

"What  else  did  he  say  1" 

"  Nothing,  about  you.    Why  do  you  ask,  my  dear  ? " 

"  But  why  did  you  go  out  with  him  to  ask  about  me,  Mrs 
Borrow  1" 

It  was  very  unwonted  for  Mrs  Borrow  to  be  questioned 
thus  by  any  one  of  her  pupils,  and  as  strange  from  Annie 
Shaler's  mouth  as  from  almost  any  other.  But  Mrs  Borrow 
saw  the  power  of  feeling  in  the  girl's  mind  which  made  her 
overleap  all  usual  bounds;  and  passing  it  by,  she  simply 
answered,  "  I  did  not  go  to  ask  about  you,  Annie.  I  went 
to  ask  about  Annie  St  John." 

"  Is  she  worse  than  11" 

"Yes." 

Annie  looked  in  Mrs  Borrow's  face  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  away  with  a  heavy  sigL 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Annie  1  What  troubles  you  )"  asked 
her.  governess  gently. 

"  I  am  in  pain  enough,"  said  Annia 

"Is  that  all,  my  dear]" 

This  question  got  no  answer.  Annie  lay  still  and  kept 
her  tongue  still;  only  after  a  minute  she  said,  "I  wish 
manama  was  here ! "  .It  was  a  wish  so  impossible  to  answer, 
that  Mrs  Borrow  drew  back  and  did  not  attempt  it  Annie's 
confidence  could  not  be  forced.    She  must  wait  for  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JN  TBOUBLE. 


Mbs  Bobsow  waited  and  watched  the  weary  length  of  the 
next  day,  with  no  comfort  from  either  child.    Annie  Si 
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John  lay  in  the  same  state,  and  the  dodxNr  was  ominoosl} 
sOent  and  gloomy  about  her.  Mrs  Borrow  read  quite  enough 
in  his  face ;  she  did  not  have  courage  to  ask  any  questions. 
Even  over  Annie  Shaler,  she  fancied  the  doctor  looked  less 
bright  than  at  first,  or  was  more  anxiously  particular.  Annie 
Shaler  did  not  talk  much  more  than  her  poor  little  neigh- 
bour; but  Mrs  Borrow  saw  that  she  used  her  eyes  as  eagerly 
as  ever,  both  upon  Dt  Mansfield  and  herself,  and  that  the 
child  was  in  distress  more  than  from  the  pain  of  her  buma» 
But  Annie  would  not  talk  about  it.  She  said  almost  nothing. 
80  the  day  passed,  and  the  second  night ;  but  during  the 
second  night  Mrs  Borrow  thought  she  saw  signs  of  mending. 
When  the  doctor  came  in  the  second  morning,  he  said  so 
too. 

'^Ah  yes!"  said  he;  ^^ here's  a  better  colour  to  things. 
This  is  hopeful  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now,  if  she  could 
speak,  if  she  had  the  heart.  It 's  pretty  severe  for  a  little 
one,"  went  on  the  doctor,  as  he  was  attending  to  one  of  the 
burns,  which  was  a  terrible  one,  on  Annie  ISt  John's  side. 
As  he  spoke,  the  mute  lips  pairted  with  a  sigh^  and  a  half 
sound  came  forth,  "  We  HI " 

But  there  the  lips  stopped  and  closed  again. 

«*  Ah !  what  is  that  ] "  said  Dr  Mansfield.    "  Try  again," 

Annie's  voice  was  slow  and  feeble,  but  she  spoke — 

"  Well  stem  the  storm,  it  won't  be  long,* 

And  she  stopped  again. 

"  Stem  the  storm !"  said  the  doctor  cheerily ;  "  why,  what 
are  you  talking  about  1  Do  you  think  I  am  a  sailor  )  What 
are  you?" 

"  I  'm  a  Methodist,"  said  Annie,  softly. 

"  A  Methodist !"  cried  the  doctor.  "  'Pon  my  soul,  I  never 
heard  anything  like  that  in  all  my  life !  Why,  you  chick- 
aninny,  you  don't  know  what  a  Methodist  is  !** 

"  I  know  what  I  am,"  said  Annie  in  her  feeble  voice. 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  Dr  Mansfield ;  "  you  are  a  wise  child.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  what  /  am,  if  you  were  to  ask  me.  Well, 
little  one,  just  stem  Hm  storm,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me 

o 
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by  and  by  what  you  are.  Now  let  us  see  to  the  other,"  con- 
tinued he,  going  over  to  Annie  Shaler*s  bedside.  ^'  Is  this  a 
Methodist  too  r' 

But  the  face  of  anxious  unrest  which  Annie  turned  on 
him  changed  the  current  of  the  doctor's  thoughts,  or  of  his 
speech.  He  mside  careful  and  gentle  examination  of  her 
condition. 

"  Getting  along  very  well,  my  child ;  getting  along  very 
welL  You  feel  better  to-day,  don't  you  1  Keep  quiet,  and 
be  patient.  You  haven't  either  of  you  hurt  your  face ;  that's 
a  blessing.  You  Ve  got  good  nursing,  and  I  think  you  '11  be 
up  again  by  and  by.  But,  Mrs  Borrow,  I  wouldn't  let  either 
of  them  go  to  class-meeting  just  yet  a  while." 

With  a  heart  too  full  of  thankfulness  to  speak,  Mrs 
Borrow  followed  the  doctor  out. 

^^  That  one  's  not  doing  as  well  as  I  expected,''  he  re- 
marked. 

^^  Is  she  not  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs  Borrow.  *  What  can  I  do 
for  her]" 

'^  Nothing,  nothing ;  just  go  on  as  you  are.  I  think  she  'U 
come  round  all  right." 

So  the  doctor  went;  but  Annie  Shaler's  keen  ears  had 
caught  his  first  words.  Mrs  Borrow  found  her  restless,  and 
uneasy,  evidently,  all  day  long ;  but  she  could  win  her  to  no 
free  speech  as  to  what  was  the  matter.  Annie  St  John  was 
decidedly  better,  and  mended  all  that  day. 

At  evening,  Mrs  Borrow,  who  had  until  then  scarcely  left 
the  sick-room,  went  down-stairs  to  see  to  some  needful  busi- 
ness. Coming  back  in  half  an  hour,  she  stepped  in  softly, 
and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  Annie  St  John's  bed,  that  she 
might  not  disturb  the  children  if  they  were  asleep.  Mrs 
Mackenzie  left  the  room  at  the  same  time,  and  Annie  Shaler 
could  not  see  Mrs  Borrow,  who  was  hidden  from  her  by  the 
bed-curtains.  For  a  time  there  was  deep  silence ;  only  the 
gentle  breathing  of  the  children  and  the  slight,  soft  noise  of 
the  fire  in  the  grate.  At  last  Annie  Shaler  spoke,  cautiously 
and  eagerly — 

"  Annie  St  John  r 
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"  What  1 "  said  little  Annie's  weak  Toicc 

There  was  silence  again  for  some  minutes  before  the  first* 
speaker  was  ready  to  go  on.    Then  she  ventured  again-* 

"Annie  r 

"  What  ] "  said  Annie  St  John. 

"  Aren*t  you  tired  lying  there  1 " 

"Yes,  a  little." 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  much  1" 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal" 

"Annie,  how  soon  do  you  suppose  you'll  be  up  again)'' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Annie  St  John  after  a  slight  pause. 
"  I  think — ^perhaps  never." 

'*0  Annie!"  said  the  other  in  a  changed  tone,  "do  you 
think  that]" 

"  I  have  thought  so,"  said  Annie  St  John.  "  I  think  it  is 
very  likely." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ]" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  feel  as  if  it  was  very  likely." 

"  Annie,"  (a  long  pause,)  "  are  you  afraid  1 " 

"Of  what]" 

"  Of  that, — of  not  getting  up  again  ]" 

"  No,"  said  Annie  St  John ;  "  I  am  not  afraid." 

"  But,  Annie,  do  you  mean  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of 
not  getting  up  again  ]" 

"  I  mean  dying,"  said  Annie  St  John.  "  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  I  shaU  die." 

"  And  you  are  not  afraid  ] " 

"No.    Why  should  I  be  1    I  can't  be  afraid." 

"O  Annie!"  said  the  other,  half  raising  herself  on  her 
elbow,  though  the  pain  made  her  fall  back  again,  "  do  tell 
me  how  you  can  be  not  afraid." 

"  Why,  Annie,  if  I  die,  it  will  be  because  Jesus  will  take 
me ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  to  Him." 

"  But  Juno  can  you  not  be  afraid )  I  don't  imder- 
stand." 

There  was  a  tremulous  eagerness  in  Annie  Shaler's  voice. 
It  contrasted  with  the  tones  of  the  other,  which  were  faint 
and  low,  but  quiet  and  peaceful  as  a  bird. 
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**I  love  the  Lord  Jesus,"  was  the  answer,  "and  I  know 
He  loves  me.    I  cannot  be  afraid  of  what  He  will  do." 

"But  what  makes  you  love  Him?"  asked  the  other, 
restlessly.  "What  makes  you  feel  different  from  what  I 
do?" 

"He  is  my  Saviour,"  answered  little  Annie.  "He  died 
upon  the  cross  to  save  me,  and  I  know  He  will  do  it.  And 
I  love  Him  for  that,  and  for  everything  else." 

"Well,  won*t  He  save  everybody?" 

"Oh  no!  Haven't  you  read  the  Bible,  Annie  Shaler? 
He  says, '  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.' 
But  you  must  come  to  Him." 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean  by  coming  to  Him.    How  can  I  ? " 

Annie  lay  still  a  little  while,  and  Mrs  Borrow  questioned 
with  herself  whether  she  ought  not  to  interrupt  the  conver- 
sation ;  and  yet  she  dared  not.  If  the  troubled  child  would 
speak  but  to  her  little  companion,  and  hear  truth  but  from 
her,  Mrs  Borrow  could  not  stop  them  just  then. 

"  How  can  I ?"  repeated  Annie  Shaler. 

Mrs  Borrow  was  surprised  at  the  answer. 

"  When  you  want  what  He  has  to  give,  then  you  II  know 
how  to  come  to  Him." 

"  What  lias  He  to  give?"  was  asked,  almost  impatiently. 

"Forgiveness,"  said  little  Annie,  "when  we  know  that  we 
have  sinned  against  Him,  and  are  willing  to  sin  no  more. 
He  will  forgive  us,  because  He  died  to  buy  our  pardons. 
That  is  one  thing." 

"  Do  you  think  He  has  forgiven  you  ?" 

"  I  know  He  has,"  said  little  Annie. 

"  How  can  you  know  ?" 

"Because  I  love  Him  and  trust  in  Him,  Annie  Shaler; 
and  He  has  promised  "— - 

"What?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  What  has  He  promised  ?" 

"  He  has  promised,  that  whoever  believes  on  Him  shall 
never  be  ashamed.    I  am  tired  just  now,  Annie  Shaler.'' 
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^  '^  But^  Annie,*  said  the  othec,  "  one  word  more  I  wmnt  yoa 
to  tell  me.  Why  do  you  feel  differently  from  me  f  Haven't 
I  been  as  good  and  done  my  duty  as  well  as  you  t" 

'*  I  am  not  good  at  all,"  said  little  Annie,  wearily ;  ''  but  I 
trust  in  Jesus."  And  almost  with,  the  words  her  weariness 
was  lost  in  sleep. 

There  was  stillness  in  the  room  then,  only  Mrs  Borrow 
could  hear  the  stifled  impatience  or  suffering  of  the  breath 
that  Annie  Sfaaler  drew  as  she  turned  upon  her  pillow. 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  thought  Mrs  Borrow,  "  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  She  sat  still  for  a  long 
time  after,  thinking  about  the  two  children,  and  what  was 
her  best  course  with  one  of  them. 

All  the  next  day  she  could  see  that  Annie  Shaler's  mind 
was  busy.  Her  eyes  were  restlessly  looking  into  something; 
or  shewed  that  her  thoughts  were;  but  if  Mrs  Borrow  spoke 
to  her,  she  could  get  nothing  but  a  word  of  answer,  short 
and  reserved. 

•*  Do  you  feel  more  easy  to-day,  Annie  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  a  little." 

''What  can  I  do  for  you  to  rest  your  thoughts — any- 
thing?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

''  Shall  I  bring  something  and  read  to  youl" 

Mrs  Borrow  hoped  that  "Yes"  would  have  been  the 
answer ;  but  after  a  second's  hesitation,  there  was  a  decided 
''  No,  ma'am,"  which  stopped  her  efforts.  Annie  must  be 
left  to  herself. 

Mrs  Borrow  was  comforted  in  the  course  of  the  day  by 
seeing  that  both  her  patients  were  easier  and  stronger; 
and  at  evening  she  ventured  to  leave  the  room  a  little, 
though  Mrs  Mackenzie  was  not  there.  Her  presence  was 
needed  down-stairs,  and  the  two  children  had  just  had  what 
refreshment  they  could  take,  and  wanted  no  care  just  then. 
Their  poor  little  faces  looked  brighter  and  better,  each  on 
its  pillow,  than  she  had  seen  them  yet  One  pair  of  eyes 
watched  her  going  eagerly. 

"  Is  she  gone ) "  Annie  Shaler  said,  aftar  a  miuute  or  two 
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of  silence.  She  lay  where  the  curtains  of  the  other  bed 
hindered  the  door  from  being  seen. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Annie  St  John. 

"You  are  sure?" 

"  I  heard  her  go  down-stairs." 

"Annie,  can  you  talk  a  little?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  was  the  answer,  less  feebly  and  wearily  given 
than  the  evening  before. 

"Annie,  I  want  to  know  why  you  and  I  feel  so  differ- 
ently?" 

"About  what?"  said  the  gentle  voice  from  the  other  bed. 

"I  want  to  know  why  I  feel  afraid  and  you  don't?"  It 
was  said  with  a  little  difficulty,  but  out  it  came. 

"I  am  not  afraid,  because  I  trust  in  Jesus.  I  canHhe 
afraid,  because  I  know  He  has  forgiven  me  and  He  will  take 
care  of  ma    I  can't  be  afraid." 

"  You  mean,  you  think  He  will  make  you  well  ? " 

"  Oh  no !  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  thought  I  shouldnH 
get  well ;  but  He  '11  do  what  is  best." 

"But  why  do  we  feel  so  differently?"  said  Annie  Shaler 
with  pain  in  her  voice.  "/  don't  feel  so.  And,  Annie,  I 
don't  see  but  I  have  been  as  good  as  you  have." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that ! "  said  little  Annie.  "  I  am  not  good. 
It  isn't  that.    I  have  no  goodness  at  aU." 

"  Why,  yes  you  have,"  said  the  other.  "  Why  do  you  say 
so  ?  You  know  you  have  been  one  of  the  very  best  girls  in 
school,  and  nobody  could  find  the  least  fault  with  you.  You 
were  never  cross,  or  disobedient,  or  careless  about  your 
lessons,  or  did  anything  wrong.    But  then,  I  didn't  either." 

"  Oh,  but,  Annie,  it  isn't  that,"  said  Annie  St  John.  "  You 
don't  understand.  God  wants  us  to  love  Him ;  and  if  we 
don't  give  Him  that.  He  don't  care  what  else  we  do.  And 
my  heart  never  loved  Him,  nor  did  anything  to  please  Him, 
till  He  helped  me  and  taught  me.  So  that  if  I  have  any 
goodness  now,  it  is  His  goodness.  I  should  do  wrong  every 
minute,  if  He  didn't  help  me." 

"Well,  why  aren't  you  afraid,  then ?  " 

"  I  have  trusted  in  Jesus,"  said  Annie,  folding  her  hands 
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and  lookmg  h&ppy,  ''and  I  know  He  will  wash  away  all 

my  sins  in  His  blood." 

''I  don't  understand  you  a  bit  I"  said  the  other  im- 
patiently. 

"I am  sorry,"  said  little  Annie. 

"But  why  don't  II" 

"  I  think  it 's  because  you  think  you  're  good,"  said  Annie. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  and  how  can  I  help  it  1" 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  help  it  I  wish  you  'd  ask 
Mrs  Borrow.    She  could  tell  you  better." 

"  I  won't  ask  Mrs  Borrow.  I '  d  rather  talk  to  you  about  it. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  it,  Annie  1 " 

''Because  if  you  are  good,  you  don't  want  a  Saviour, 
Annie  Shaler.  But  when  you  know  that  you  haven't  a  bit 
of  goodness,  and  are  miserable  and  good  for  nothing  and 
lost,  then  you'll  understand  what  Jesus  has  done  for  you." 

"What  has  He  done?" 

"Why,  Annie  Shaler  I  don't  you  know?" 

"I  don't  know.    Maybe  I  do.    I  want  you  to  tell  me." 

"  That  was  what  He  died  for  upon  the  cross ;  that  your, 
and  my,  and  everybody's  sins  might  be  forgiven.  I  get  so 
tired  talking,  Annie  Shaler ! " 

"  One  word  more.    What  had  His  dying  to  do  with  that  ? " 

"  Because,"  said  Annie,  "  the  Bible  says  *  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death;'  and  Jesus  took  our  wages  for  us.  When  you 
know  you're  a  sinner,  you  '11  be  glad  of  it,  Annie  Shaler.  I 
am.    I  hope  you  will  be." 

Annie's  words  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  Annie  Shaler 
knew  that  fatigue  in  her  weak  state  had  brought  on  drowsi- 
ness again.  She  was  forced  to  cease  her  questionings ;  but 
Mrs  Borrow  was  so  struck,  when  she  came  up-stairs,  with 
the  girl's  eager,  thoughtful,  anxious  eyes,  that  she  could  not 
help  making  another  attempt  to  win  her  confidence. 

"How  do  you  feel  to-night,  Annie?" 

"  Better,  ma'am." 

"What  are  you  thinking  about  so  busily,  my  dear ] " 

Annie  started  a  little,  but  answered,  "  One  mufit  be  think- 
ing of  something." 
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^  And  yon  will  not  tell  me  what  it  is  that  occapies  yon  % 
Can't  you  make  a  friend  of  me,  Annie  1 " 

^  Yes,  ma'am ;— but — I  don't  want  to  talk  about  anyl^nng 
in  particular." 

Mrs  Borrow  was  silenced. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  UTILE  SWISS  COTTAGE. 

One  or  two  days  more  passed,  and  it  happened  that  the 
children  had  no  further  opportunity  of  talking  alone.  BoUi 
were  mending  fast,  and  the  doctor  no  longer  looked  gloomy 
even  over  Annie  St  John,  though  he  still  recommended 
keeping  her  quiet  The  children  had  not  yet  either  of  them 
been  able  to  leave  their  beds.  Just  at  dusk  in  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  Mrs  Borrow,  who  had  been  out  of  the 
room  for  some  time,  came  back  and  called  Jane  to  light  the 
gas.  Then  she  came  up  to  the  side  of  Annie  Shaler's  bed 
and  stood  looking  at  her. 

•*  Who  do  you  think  is  down- stairs,  and  wants  to  see  youl" 
she  said  slowly. 

There  must  have  been  more  light  on  Mrs  Barrow's  face 
than  she  was  aware  of,  for  she  had  meant  to  make  her  com- 
munication very  gradually,  or  else  the  want  of  the  girl's 
heart  sharpened  her  apprehension ;  for,  with  a  shriek  of  joy 
and  eagerness  that  rang  through  the  room,  she  cried  out, 
"  My  mamma ! — my  mamma !" 

"  Hush ! "  said  Mrs  Borrow.  **  What  made  you  think  I 
meant  your  mamma  ?  ** 

"  I  know  it !  I  know  it !  Where  is  she  1  let  her  come  up  1 " 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Mrs  Borrow;  "don't  excite  yourself. 
Now,  if  you  will  command  yourself  and  be  very  quiet,  I 
will  bring  her  to  you." 

Quiet  1  The  start  and  the  spring  with  which  Annie  Shaler 
threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  were  the  fit  prelude 
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to  ihe  bnrst  of  sobs  that  followed, — ^tomultaons,  convulsiye. 
Mrs  Shaler  looked  shocked  at  Mrs  Borrow,  as  the  tight  clasp 
of  the  arms  roTind  her  neck  and  the  throbbing  of  the  breast 
that  lay  upon  hers  told  of  the  degree  in  which  the  want  of 
that  resting-place  had  been  felt. 

"  O  mamma  !  how  did  you  come  1 " 

Mrs  Shaler  could  hardly  speaL  She  embraced  Annie,  and 
kissed  her,  and  her  lips  trembled  very  much. 

"  How  came  you  here,  dear  mamma  I " 

^*  We  were  obliged  to  come,  my  dear,  suddenly.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  ttpo  reasons  for  coming.** 

They  remained  still  a  little  while  in  each  other's  arms. 

''And  how  is  she  now?"  said  the  mother  at  length,  look- 
ing to  Mrs  Borrow. 

"Doing  nicely,"  said  Mrs  Borrow,  quietly.  "She  wiQ  be 
up  again,  we  hope,  in  a  day  or  two  now."   • 

^  My  poor  darling !"  said  Mrs  Shaler.  "  How  did  it  hap- 
pen, Annie  ] " 

"  I  '11  tell  you  another  time,  mamma.    O  mamma  I  ''•— — 

Something  had  started  anew  Annie's  sense  of  relief  in  her 
mother's  presence.    Her  exclamation  testified  to  it. 

"  Suppose  I  send  you  your  tea,"  said  Mrs  Borrow,  "  and 
you  can  take  it  with  your  mamma." 

"  Yes,  do ;  and  send  me  some  too,  if  you  please,  Mrs  Bor- 
row," added  Mrs  Shaler.  "I  should  like  mine  best  here,  if 
you  will  be  so  good." 

"Certainly,"  Mrs  Borrow  said;  and  was  turning  away, 
when  her  eye  fell  on  Annie  St  John.  Annie  was  lying  quite 
still,  but  by  the  bright  light  of  the  gas-burners  Mrs  Borrow 
saw  the  glitter  of  tears  under  each  closed  eyelid.  She  bent 
over  the  bed  and  spoke  the  child's  name  softly. 

The  eyelids  unclosed,  and  shewed  JSiJjs  Borrow  the  eyes 
swimming.  "Annie,"  she  whispered  again..  The  cMld 
turned  over  from  her,  and  put  her  hands  to  her  face,  and 
Mrs  Borrow  saw  that  the  tears  were  coming  fast  She 
leMxed  down  yet  nearer,  and  put  her  hand  upon  one  of  those 
that  were  trying  to  cover  the  tears.  "Annie,"  she  whispered, 
"I  will  be  the  best  mother  I  ^wm  to  you,  my  child."    Annie 
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clasped  her  hand  fast.  "  I  know  just  how  you  feel ;  I  know 
how  it  is.  You  know  your  mother  would  have  been  with 
you,  only  the  Lord  did  not  let  her  come.  Maybe  it  was 
because  He  wanted  you  to  trust  Him  the  more.'' 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  little  Annie.  "I  know;  and  I  am 
very  happy,  and  I  do  trust  Him ;  only  " 

Mrs  Borrow  softly  kissed  her,  and  went  down  to  order  the 
tea.  Mother  and  daughter  at  the  other  side  of  the  room 
were  too  busy  with  each  other  to  notice  anything  of  all  this 
by-play.    They  hardly  remembered  anybody  else  was  there. 

The  tea  came,  and  Annie  Shaler  was  bolstered  up  in  the 
bed  to  enjoy  it. 

"  I  have  got  a  boxful  of  pretty  things  for  you,  Annie," 
said  Mrs  Shaler.  "They  will  come  just  in  the  right  time 
now,  will  they  not?  My  poor  darling!  And  you  have 
suffered  terribly,  have  you  not  ?    Your  face  is  quite  thin !" 

Annie  looked  up  gratefully  from  under  the  hand  with 
which  her  mother  was  caressing  her  brow ;  but  there  was 
the  shadow  of  trouble  in  her  face  too.  It  was  trouble  that 
her  mother  did  not  know  of,  and  trouble  that  was  not  gone. 

"Yes,  mamma,  it  was  very  bad  for  a  day  or  two." 

"And  how  happened  it,  Annie  1" 

"  Oh,  I  '11  tell  you  some  other  time,  mamma.  What  are 
those  things  in  the  box  you  have  brought  for  me  1 " 

"  All  sorts  of  things ;  pretty  things  that  your  father  and  I 
picked  up  in  almost  every  place  we  came  to.  We  picked 
them  up  for  you,  and  they  were  carefully  placed  away  in 
what  we  called  *  Annie's  box.* " 

"  Picked  up ! — how,  mamma  ?  " 

"Why,  in  the  shops,"  said  Mrs  Shaler,  laughing,  "and 
from  people  selling  in  the  streets.  They  are  not  such  things 
as  grow  in  the  groupd  or  lie  upon  it.  Some  of  those  I  got 
for  myself,  and  you  would  value  them  one  day,  but  not 
now." 

"  Where  is  the  box,  mamma  ?  ** 

"  In  the  Custom-house,  I  suppose,  or  on  the  way  to  it. 
You  must  wait  a  day  or  two." 

It  did  not  come  before  Mrs  Shaler  was  obliged  to  leave 
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bier  dangliter  again.  Slie  could  do  it,  for  Annie  was  now 
almost  well  enough  to  get  up ;  and  she  must  do  it,  for  her 
own  mother,  to  attend  whose  sick-bed  she  had  been  sum- 
moned across  the  sea,  called  for  her  presence.  So  Mrs 
Shaler  stayed  with  Annie  but  over  one  day,  while  her  hufr- 
band  attended  to  some  necessary  business.  During  that 
day  Annie  had  hardly  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  mother  of 
that  which  lay  upon  her  mind ;  for  somehow,  though  she 
would  speak  with  Annie  St  John  alone,  she  would  not  talk 
to  her  mother  in  Annie  St  John's  hearing.  All  day  she 
watched  for  a  chance,  and  seized  it  at  evening,  when  nobody 
else  was  there,  and  Annie  St  John  had  fallen  asleep.  It  was 
dusk,  and  the  gas  not  lit  yet.  Annie  was  sitting  up  in  bed 
with  her  head  lying  on  her  mother's  breast. 

^'  I  wanted  you  dreadfully  a  while  ago,  dear  mamma,"  she 
said,  softly. 

"  My  poor  Annie !  And  I  was  on  the  sea,  never  dreaming 
that  you  wanted  me  so." 

"  It  wasn't  merely  because  of  the  pain,"  Annie  went  on ; 
'*  Mrs  Borrow  took  good  care  of  me ; — ^but — I  was  afraid, 
mamma" 

«  Afraid  of  what  1 " 

"  Mamma,  my  bums  were  so  bad,  and  I  felt  so  badly,  I 
thought  perhaps  I  shouldn't  get  over  it." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  tenderly,  "  you  were  in 
no  danger.  Mrs  Borrow  tells  me  the  doctor  was  not  alarmed 
about  your  case  at  any  time." 

*'Yes,  mamma;  but  then,  you  know,  I  couldn't  know 
that." 

"  Well,  Annie,  what  had  you  to  be  afraid  of,  even  if  it  had 
been  so  as  you  feared  ] " 

"  I  was  afraid,  mamma." 

"  And  why,  my  dear  ?  of  what  ] " 

"  I  wa^  afraid — I  didn't  feel  ready — ^to  die,  mamma." 

"My  dear,  you  were  nervous — that  is  not  uncommon. 
That  was  all  the  trouble.  Mrs  Borrow  ought  to  have  given 
you  something  quieting,  something  sedative.  That  was 
what  you  wanted." 
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''  But,  mamma.,  I  didn't  feel  ready  to  die — and  that  cotdd 
not  have  been  nervousness.    I  did  not  feel  ready P 

"Willing,  do  you  mean,  my  dear]  That  could  not  have 
been  expected  of  yoiL  Your  life  full  of  everything  pleasant, 
you  could  not  have  been  expected  to  wish  to  leave  it." 

^  No,  mamma,  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  didn't  feel 
ready — not  fit." 

"Fit,  my  dear]" 

"  Yes,  mamma — ^not  as  if  I  was  exactly  what  I  ought  to 
be.  Manmia,  I  didn't  feel  «a/a."  And  Mrs  Shaler  felt  by 
the  tones  of  Annie's  voice  and  her  manner,  that  her  wordB 
were  more  light  than  her  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

"  It  must  be  some  strange  notions  you  have  got  in  your 
head  in  this  house!"  she  said.  "I  have  heard  that  Mrs 
Borrow  is  peculiar  in  her  sentiments — ^but  she  had  no  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  yours,  and  I  thought  she  was  too 
much  of  a  lady  to  do  it.  My  dear  Annie,  who  could  be  more 
ready  than  you,  who  have  always  been  such  a  correct  and 
good  child  ]  What  have  you  to  charge  yourself  with  ?  You 
have  always  been  all  that  your  father  and  I  have  desired ; 
Mrs  Borrow  certainly  can  ask  no  more." 

"  It  isn't  Mrs  Borrow,  mother."  And  Annie  sighed,  for 
her  mother's  words  somehow  did  not  satisfy  her.  "  I  like 
Mrs  Borrow  very  well ;  she  has  been  very  kind ;  she  hasn't 
said  anything  she  ought  not  to  say.  But,  mamma,  if  my 
good  life  is  all  that  is  wanted,  what  have  I  to  do  with  the 
Saviour?" 

"  Admire,  and  love  Him,  and  imitate  His  example,  Annie. 
He  came  to  set  us  an  example  of  perfect  living;  and  we 
ought  to  copy  it  as  much  as  we  can." 

Her  daughter  was  silent  and  uneasy.  For  she  had  a  little 
latent  feeling  that  her  life  had  not  been  quite  immaculate ; 
a  little  lurking  fear  that  something  might  be  needed  to  stand 
between  her  and  the  justice  of  a  just  Grod.  Annie  saw  this 
very  dimly ;  she  hardly  saw  it ;  slw  rather  felt  a  want,  which 
her  mother's  words  left  unfilled.  They  were  both  silent  a 
few  minutes,  Mrs  Shaler  and  her  daughter. 

"But,  mother,  little  Annie  St  John  over  there, — ^she's 
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asleep, — ^wlio  was  worse  burned  than  I, — she  was  perfectly 
willing,  and  felt  quite  ready  and  not  afraid  to  die ;  and  she 
said  it  was  because  she  trusted  in  Christ,  and  not  because 
she  had  been  good." 

''  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  she  had  reason.  I  can*t  pretend 
to  judge  for  other  people's  children  ;  but  for  you,  I  know  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.    Your  life  has  been  blameless." 

"  Not  entirely,  mamma" 

•*  Ferfect,  absolutely  perfect,  nobody  is,  of  course ;  but  that 
isn't  required  of  us.  If  we  are  as  good  as  human  nature  can 
be,  it  is  enough.  That  little  girl,  I  daresay,  has  those  wild, 
strange,  and  /  think  erroneous  opinions,  which  lead  people 
into  all  sorts  of  strange  speaking  and  action.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  you  got  them,  Annie  j  and  if  your  father  thought 
there  was  any  danger  of  it,  he  would  take  you  away  from  the 
school" 

Annie  thought  she  did  not  wish  that. 

''  Mamma,  you  remember  that,  what  the  Bible  says  about 
'Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  V  '* 

'^  Yes  j  it  is  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

'^  What  do  you  think  it  means  ] " 

''It  is  one  of  the  Ghiistian  graces,  my  dear,  which  we  are 
commanded  to  cultivate;  There  are  a  number  of  them,  you 
know." 

*'  But  what  does  it  mean  1 " 

'*  I  am  not  a  theologian,  my  dear ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
explain  these  things.    It  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  Chns- 

tian  character" Mrs  Shaler  broke  off  suddenly,  for  Mrs 

Borrow  entered  the  room.  There  was  no  opportunity  to 
renew  the  conversation,  for  she  went  away  early  the  next 
morning. 

Annie  Shaler  was  allowed  to  get  up  that  day ;  and  a  great, 
soft,  nice  easy-chair  was  brought  into  the  room  for  her. 
Annie  St  John  lay  in  bed  still,  though  she  was  fast  getting 
better.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  of  the  older  Annie 
was,  that  she  paid  her  little  companion  more  and  kinder 
attention  by  far  than  she  had  ever  bestowed  upon  her  before. 
And  the  next  thing  was,  that  she  was  curiously  studying  her 
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school  Bible,  wliicli  she  had  made  one  of  the  servants  bring 
her.  In  a  corner  of  her  easy-chair,  with  its  back  screening 
her  from  Annie  St  John  and  everybody  else,  in  her  warm 
dressing-gown  wrapped  np,  Annie  Shaler  sat  and  studied  her 
school  Bible.  But  every  day  she  asked  two  questions, — How 
soon  the  other  Annie  might  get  up  ?  and  whether  her  box  had 
come? 

Two  good  things  came  together ;  the  morning  the  box  ar- 
rived, Mrs  Borrow  declared  Annie  St  John  might  get  up  in 
the  afternoon,  and  have  tea  at  a  little  round  table  with  Annie 
Shaler.  Annie  Shaler  had  not  yet  left  the  room,  because 
she  was  unable  yet  to  bear  a  dress  on. 

"  Then,  Annie,**  said  the  delighted  Annie  Shaler,  "  I  won't 
open  my  box  till  you  are  up,  and  we  can  look  at  it  to- 
gether." 

Whether  her  self-command  would  have  lasted  so  long  is 
doubtful  perhaps  ;  but  as  in  fact  the  box  did  not  fairly  reach 
the  room  till  afternoon,  it  was  no  great  stretch  of  patience 
to  wait  a  little  while  longer ;  and  meanwhile  Annie  Shaler 
feasted  her  eyes  with  the  outside  of  the  box,  and  all  the  black 
markings  on  it.  Nothing  but  a  common  deal  box,  and  the 
marks  were  great  splashy  directions  or  stamps  of  one  sort 
or  another;  but  its  owner  seemed  to  find  them  exceed- 
ingly entertaining.  Then  Jane  and  Patience  wheeled  into 
the  room  another  soft  easy-chair,  and  the  little  round  table 
was  moved  into  place  between  the  two  chairs,  and  Patience 
set  it  for  tea  with  Mrs  Borrow's  httle  white  tite-^tete  set. 
And  then  Mrs  Borrow  herself  came  to  help,  and  with  great 
care  and  tenderness  Annie  St  John  was  assisted  out  of  bed 
and  wrapped  in  her  double-gown  and  placed  in  the  second 
easy-chair  before  the  fire.  They  were  to  have  tea  first,  Mrs 
Borrow  said,  and  unpack  the  box  afterward 

"  Are  you  hungry,  Annie  ? "  said  Annie  Shaler.  **  I  feel 
as  if  I  couldn't  eat ;  and  yet  I  am  hungry,  too.** 

"  Let  her  be  as  hungry  as  she  can,**  said  Mrs  Borrow ;  "  she 
won*t  have  strength  to  look  over  your  box,  Annie,  unless  she 
can  eat.** 

"  I  *11  try  to  make  her  eat,  then,  ma'am." 
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"  I  shall  trast  her  to  you  to  take  care  of,"  said  Mrs  Borrow ; 
''I  am  obliged  to  go  out  for  a  little  ;  but  I  hope  to  spend 
part  of  the  evening  with  you  by  and  by,  and  see  the  box  toa 
Patience  will  see  that  you  have  everything  you  want." 

Mrs  Boirow  went  oS,  Patience  had  gone  down -stairs  for 
the  tea  also,  and  the  two  children  were  left  alone.  Full  of 
hope  and  delight  and  eagerness,  Annie  Shaler  sat  in  Iter  easy* 
chair  and  looked  across  at  her  neighbour.  The  yellow  flush 
on  the  western  sky,  toward  which  Annie  St  John  was  look- 
ing, cast  its  light  on  her  face ;  her  eye  was  not  sparkling 
like  that  of  her  companion,  but  so  soft  and  quiet  and  deep 
in  its  fixed  expression,  that  Annie  Shaler  wondered. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Annie  ?  *'  she  asked 
curiously,  for  that  Annie  had  no  box  in  waiting. 

"  It  feels  so  good  to  be  up,"  said  little  Annie,  *'  and  I  am 
30  happy.    I  have  so  much  to  make  me  happy." 

"What]"  asked  Annie  Shaler,  more  frankly  than  politely, 
for  in  the  contrast  between  them  she  could  not  see  how  Annie 
St  John  should  be  happy  at  alL  But  little  Annie  took  the 
question  just  as  simply  as  it  was  put. 

"  I  was  thinking  just  then  of  a  beautiful  hymn  Mrs  Borrow 
read  to  me  the  other  night." 

"  What  about  it  ? " 

"  I  only  remember  a  few  words,  but  somehow,  looking  out 
at  the  sky,  they  seemed  to  come  to  me." 

"  What  words  were  they  1 " 

"  Only  a  little  bit,"  said  Annie  St  John  :— 

'  All  thin^  that  can  satisfy, 
Having  Jesus,  those  have  I.' " 

^1  don't  see  what  that  means,"  said  Annie  Shaler,  a  little 
impatient,  and  a  little  uncomfortable  too ;  for  Annie  St  John's 
quiet  happy  face  put  her  in  mind  of  the  conversations  and 
troubles  of  a  few  days  ago  ;  which  indeed  she  had  not  for- 
gotten, only  just  now  the  box  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
She  was  surprised  to  see  tears  slowly  gather  in  Annie  St 
John's  eyes. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  don't,"  said  the  little  girl.     "  When  yoti 
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love  Jesus,  then  you  "will  know  what  it  meana  I  know  He 
loves  me,  and  will  take  care  of  me,  and  give  me  everything 
that  I  want  And  I  am  so  glad  He  let  me  live  now ;  that  I 
was  only  burned  so  badly,  and  not  my  life  taken  away.** 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  willing  to  die,"  said  Annie 
l^aler. 

"So  I  was,  if  God  had  chosen  that ;  but  I  would  rather 
live  longer  first  and  grow  up  to  do  something.  And  then 
my  mother — she  wants  me." 

So  gentle,  so  tender,  so  sweet,  were  Annie's  words  and 
look,  that  Annie  Shaler  was  almost  confounded.  Annie  St 
John  had  something  which  she  had  not ;  that  was  the  con- 
clusion again  forced  very  disagreeably  upon  her  mind  But 
then  the  door  opened,  and  Patience  appeared  bearing  a  tray, 
and  a  sweet,  pleasant  smell  spread  itself  into  the  room. 

"  Oysters ! "  cried  Annie  Shaler, — "  roast  oysters !  Isn't  it^ 
Patience  1 " 

"Mrs  Borrow  ordered  it,  Miss  Shaler,"  said  Patience. 
"She  said  they  would  b&  good  for  Miss  St  John  and 
you." 

"To  be  sure  they  will!"  said  Annie  Shaler.  "I  am  as 
hungry  as  if  I  had  had  no  dinner.  O  Annie,  I  wish  you 
were  hungry!  Don't  the  smell  of  the  oysters  make  you 
hungry  a  little  bit  1 " 

"I  think  so,"  said  Patience.  "She'll  want  one  when  I 
have  got  it  ready  for  her.  Now,  Miss  Shaler,  will  you  pour 
out  your  own  tea  ? " 

Annie  Shaler  prepared  cups  of  tea  for  herself  and  Annie 
St  John,  while  Patience  opened  the  oysters  and  waited  upon 
them ;  and  Annie  St  John  made  a  fair  little  supper,  between 
them  both ;  while  Annie  Shaler  devoured  oysters  and  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  in  a  way  that  shewed  she  was  devouring 
a  box  at  the  same  time.  Then  Patience  cleared  all  away,  and 
the  round  table  was  free  for  other  operations.  And  heart- 
ened a  good  deal  by  her  share  of  the  oysters  and  bread' and 
butter,  quiet  and  happy,  Annie  St  John  was  quite  ready  to 
enter  into  the  great  business  of  the  evening.  What  an  eager 
face  leaned  over  towards  the  box!    What  came  first  was 
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layers  and  ooTerings  of  paper  and  packing  cotton.  Fatienoe 
had  got  off  the  wooden  lid. 

The  first  thing  to  look  at  was  a  quantity  of  pictores— the 
little  coloured  prints  that  trayellers  buy  eyerywhere,  shew- 
ing nearly  aU  the  course  of  the  journey  Mr  and  Mrs  Shaler 
had  taken  in  Europe.  These  were  laid  aside;  they  could 
wait;  it  would  take  too  long  to  look  them  all  over  now. 
Next  came  out  a  match-box  and  a  work-box  of  Scotch  plaid 
ware,  from  Edinburgh, —  a  little  work-box,  just  holding 
thimble  and  scissors,  and  bodkin  and  wax,  &c^  in  small 
compass.  The  children  thought  these  were  very  beautiful, 
their  gay  colours  and  bright  polislu 

''How  pretty  a  dress  like  that  would  be!"  said  Annie 
Shal^. 

''I  had  a  dress  like  the  other  one,"  said  Annie  St  John. 
"  Very  like— not  exactly." 

''Iliese  axe  real  Scotdi,  you  know,"  said  Annie  Shaler. 
^  These  are  the  real  colours  of  the  tartan  of  those  two  clans. 
This  is  the  Macbeth  plaid ; — ^you  remember  about  Macbeth 
in  Scottish  history  1 " 

<<  Well;  do  you  suppose  Macbeth  wore  a  dress  like  that  9 " 

''I  suppose  so;  of  course  he  did.  Now  let  us  see  the 
next  thing^O  mamma !  O  how  beautiful !— Mamma  knew 
I  wanted  one  of  those  pins."  It  was  a  Scotch  pebble  shawl- 
pin.  Annie  Shaler  explained  its  form  and  material  to  her 
little  companion,  to  whom  it  was  aU  new;  and  ended  by 
sticking  it  upon  her  breast,  being  unwilling  to  have  it 
further  away  just  then.  "It  looks  very  pretty  there,"  said 
Annie  St  John.  "  I  hardly  ever  saw  such  pretty  things,  I 
think.^ 

Erom  London  there  was  a  little  morocco  case  of  scissors, 
of  different  sizes;  and  a  leaf  cutter  with  a  handle  of  carved 
bog-oak;  and  an  elegant  silver  napkin-ring.  From  Paris 
there  were  gloves,  and  ribbons,  and  bottles  of  perfumery. 
and  the  prettiest  sun-bonnet  in  the  world,  and  a  fan,  and 
trinkets  too  many  to  telL  Then  getting  further  down  in 
the  box,  they  came  to  a  beautiful  little  dish  of  filigree  work. 
This  was  greatly  admired,  though  neither  of  the  children 
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knew  where  it  came  from.  Annie  Shaler  pronounced  it 
silver — ^that  was  all  she  knew.  Then  came  out  a  square 
pasteboard  box.  This  was  carefully  opened,  and  its  con- 
vents, a  miniature  house  in  Swiss  carving,  set  upon  the  table. 

'^  Oh,  how  beautiful ! "  Annie  St  John  exclaimed  in  delight. 
"  Oh,  how  lovely !  Just  look  at  that  staircase !  and  that  little 
railing  round  the  house !  and  those  windows !  Oh,  what  is 
itr 

"  It  is  a  Swiss  chdlet.    Lovely  little  thing ! " 

"  A  shally  ? "  said  Annie ;  "  what  do  you  mean  1 " 

"A  Swiss  ch&let — ^it  's  the  sort  of  cottages  the  Swiss  live 
in ;  on  the  mountains,  or  among  them, — in  the  Alps,  you 
know."  . 

"The  Swiss?"  said  Annie;  "do  they  live  in  cottages  like 
that  ?  I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty.  Oh,  did  the  Wal- 
denses  live  in  houses  like  that  1 " 

"Just  like,"  said  Annie  Shaler  ;  "  exactly  like— if  they 
were  Swiss.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  Waldenses  1 " 

"  The  Waldenses !— Don't  you  know  1 " 

"  No  j  are  they  Swiss  1 " 

"  Yes ;  or  they  lived  there,  in  some  of  the  valleys  among 
those  mountains.  Those  were  the  people  that  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart  so." 

"How?" 

"Why  they  were  persecuted,"  said  Annie  St  John,  "and 
killed  upon  the  mountains,  because  they  would  not  give  up 
their  religion.  But  they  loved  Jesus,  and  would  obey  Qod 
and  not  man ;  and  so  they  were  hunted,  and  driven,  and 
murdered  in  every  cruel  way — hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them." 

"  But  why  did  they  know  the  Bible  by  heart  1 "  said  Annie 
Shaler,  diving  down  into  her  box. 

"They  were  so  poor  and  persecuted,  they  couldn't  get 
Bibles,  or  keep  them  if  they  had  them,  without  great  diffi- 
culty ;  so  they  used  to  get  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  then  it 
c(mldn!t  be  taken  away  from  them,  you  know.  I  think  it 
was  such  a  good  way.  And  then  in  their  meetings,  instead 
of  reading  the  Bible  aloud  as  we  do,  first  one  would  get  up 
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and  repeat  out  of  Iiis  heart  some  chapters,  and  then  another, 
and  so  on." 

"  Out  of  his  head,  you  mean." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  other  Annie.  "I  think  they 
kept  it  in  their  hearts." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  anybody  could  get  the  whole  Bible 
by  heart,"  said  Annie  Shaler.  "I  don't  believe  anybody 
could." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Annie  St  John;  "perhaps  if  one 
could  not  get  it  any  other  way,  one  would  find  out  how  to 
keep  it  in  one's  memory.  But  I  don't  know  about  that.  I 
only  know  they  used  to  have  and  keep  a  great  deal  of  it  so ; 
and  then  one  person  could  repeat  part,  and  another  person 
another  part,  you  know." 

"  Were  they  obliged  to  do  it  1" 

"Obliged!"  said  Annie  St  John, — "no.  Nobody  obliged 
them.  Only  their  persecutors  took  their  written  Bibles 
away ;  and  they  loved  the  Bible,  and  so  they  kept  it  the  best 
way  they  could" 

Annie  Shaler  thought  the  Waldenses  and  Annie  St  John 
must  have  belonged  to  the  same  set  of  incomprehensible 
people.  But  just  then  she  could  not  stop  to  think  about  it. 
She  had  taken  out  of  her  box  some  beautiful  mosaics,  and 
Annie  St  John  and  she  wondered  long  over  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  colouring  and  skill  of  adjustment  which  had  made 
stones  and  coloured  glass  paint  such  pictures.  "  But  I  like 
the  Swiss  chalet  best  of  everything,"  said  the  former,  turning 
to  it  lovingly  again. 

There  was  a  pair  of  imitation  Etruscan  vases,  which  the  girls 
thought  rather  ugly,  and  Annie  Shaler  wondered  why  her 
mother  had  put  them  in.  There  was  a  bit  of  Bohemian  glass, 
which  moved  her  to  ecstasies  of  pleasure.  Annie  St  John 
did  not  share  in  these.  She  thought  it  was  pretty,  but  her 
eyes  and  thoughts  went  back  to  the  Swiss  cottage.  To  think 
that  out  of  siwh  pretty  little  homes,  the  persecuted  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains  had  been  forced  to  flee ;  that  just  such 
ones  had  been  burned  over  their  heads — reddened  with  their 
blood ;  that  in  such  cottages  they  had  knelt  to  pray,  and  busied 
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themselves  in  learning  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart 
And  their  houses  were  burned  to  ashes,  and  the  people  had 
suffered  their  martyr  death;  and  long  ago  it  was  over;  and 
now  and  ever  since,  their  spirits  had  been  safe  and  happy  m 
the  presence  of  Jesus !  Annie's  fancy  saw  a  whole  history 
in  the  little  piece  of  Swiss  carving ;  and  her  heart  prayed 
that  she  might  love  the  Bible  like  them,  and  be  f^thful 
through  every  trial  like  them,  and  go  like  them  to  be  happy 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  ever. 
"I  am  so  glad  I  have  seen  that  little  Swiss  cottage,  shesaid. 
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Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  Mrs  Borrows  business  kept  her 
away  during  the  whole  evening.  The  children  had  quite 
enough  to  do  in  looking  over  aU  the  things  m  the  box,  and 
looking  them  over  the  second  time  as  their  nch  Httle  owner 
packed  them  away.  By  that  time  it  was  the  hour  for  them 
to  go  to  bed;  for  of  course  it  took  a  great  while  to  admire 
and  talk  about  every  individual  thing. 

The  next  night  Mrs  Borrow  said  she  had  nothing  to  pre- 
vent her  spending  part  of  the  evening  with  them.    So  aftw 
tea  she  came  up.    Annie  St  John  was  stronger  this  tune,  and 
enioyed  the  talk  they  had  over  the  box.    Mrs  Borrow  could 
teil  the  girls  a  great  many  interesting  things  which  they  had 
not  known  before.    And  about  the  Swiss  chalet  in  particular, 
when  Annie  asked  her,  she  told  them  a  great  deal  about 
the  history  of  the  Waldenses  and  their  suffermgs.    She  got 
the  map  and  shewed  where  their  vaUeys  and  districts  lay  in 
and  about  the  Alps :  she  told  how  once  the  mhabitants  of  a 
vaUey  when  they  heard  their  persecutors  were  commg  with 
an  army  of  soldiers,  fled  away  to  dens  and  caves  m  the  moun- 
tains where  the  soldiers  often  could  not  find  nor  f  oUow  them ; 
but  where  they  were  found  or  suspected  to  be,  the  soldiers 
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piled  wood  and  brash  at  the  month  of  the  cavern  and  set  fire 
to  it,  and  suffocated  them  with  smoke ;  so  that  altogether 
three  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  died  in  that 
persecution.  And  again,  how  some  learned  French  doctors, 
coming  down  to  examine  them  and  see  what  sort  of  people 
they  were,  and  whether  they  deserved  hanging  and  burning, 
heard  some  of  the  children  in  the  schools  question  and  answer 
each  other  upon  things  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  French  doctors 
declared  they  had  never  understood  so  much  of  the  Scriptures 
before  as  from  the  mouths  of  those  children.  That  was  in 
another  place,  and  another  time. 

"But  doctors  don't  study  the  Bible  much,  do  they  V'  said 
Annie  Shaler. 

"  Doctors,  in  those  days,  did  not  mean  physicians,  but  men 
of  great  knowledge  and  learning,''  said  Mrs  Borrow,  smiling. 

"But  how  could  children  understand  better  than  learned 
doctors?"  said  Annie  Shaler. 

"Do  you  remember  what  Jesus  said, — 'I  thank  thee^  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes?'" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Annie  Shaler,  looking  puzzled. 

"Nobody  can  understand  the  Bible  aright,  except  by  the 
teaching  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Qod  himseU;  and  He  does 
not  help  the  proud,  who  think  they  are  wise,  but  the  simple 
and  the  meek  who  are  willing  to  confess  themselves  fools 
and  ignorant,  and  in  need  of  His  teaching.  '  He  respecteth 
not  any  that  are  wise  in  heart' " 

"But,  Mrs  Borrow"— 

"What?" 

"I  am  afraid  you  .wouldn't  like  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"Never  mind  whether  I  would  like  it;  you  had  better 
speak  it  out" 

"How  can  a  man  think  himself  a  fool  when  he  feels  he 
isn't?" 

"He  cannot;  that  is  what  I  say,"  answered  Mrs  Borrow 
smiling. 

Annie  Shaler  looked  unsatisfied. 
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"  *  God  resistetli  the  proud,'  my  dear, — ^whether  it  be  those 
who  are  proud  of  their  goodness  or  proud  of  their  wisdom. 
K  you  think  you  have  enough  of  your  own,  He  will  let  you 
find  out  by  and  by  what  a  miserable  supply  that  is." 

^nie  Shaler  looked  gloomy.  Her  mother  had  said  Mrs 
Borrow  had  peculiar  notions ;  but  the  talk  about  the  Wal- 
denses  had  brought  back  Annie's  remembrance  of  her  fears 
and  troubles  when  she  was  ill  a  few  days  ago.  Which  was 
right  ? — ^her  mother,  or  her  governess  1 

"Mrs  Borrow,  may  I  speak  what  I  think  1" 

"I  wish  you  would,  my  dear;  I  will  be  equally  candid 
with  you." 

"  Mrs  Borrow,  when  I  have  always  tried  to  do  right,  and 
my  father  and  mother  say  I  Jiave  done  right, — and  since  I 
have  been  here  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  and  to  please 
you, — ^how  can  I  think  myself  very  wicked,  without  saying 
what  I  do  not  feel?" 

"  We  are  talking  of  thinking — ^not  saying,  Annie.  Do  you 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  V 

Annie  hesitated,  but  she  was  a  truthful  child,  and  spoke, 
though  unwillingly,  "  No,  ma'am." 

"  Does  anybody  deserve  your  love  as  well?" 

Again  very  unwillingly  Annie  answered,  "No,  ma'am,  I 
suppose  not." 

"  Can  God  be  satisfied  with  a  heart  which  has  no  love  for 
Him,  and,  whatever  it  does,  does  nothing  for  His  pleasure )" 

"Doesn't  it  please  Him  to  have  anybody  do  right  1" 

"  What  is  right  1  that  is  the  question.  Would  your  mother 
be  satisfied  with  all  your  good  behaviour,  if  she  could  see 
that  you  had  not  one  particle  of  affection  for  her  prompting 
it?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  of  course." 

"  Would  she  call  you  a  good  child  ?" 

"No,  ma'am;  I  don't  think  she  would." 

"  And  you  expect  God  to  be  satisfied  with  the  love  and 
service  which  is  all  paid  to  another,  or  to  yourself  ?" 

"  I  thought  He  was  pleased  with  what  is  good  in  itself," 
^d  Annie  again. 
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''Let  US  ask  Qod's  Word  for  an  answer/'  said  Mrs  Bocrow. 
"  Have  you  a  Bible  here  ? " 

Annie  produced  it 

'*  Turn  to  Qalatians,  the  third  chapter.  Bead  the  tenth 
Terse.*'    Annie  read : — 

*' '  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.' " 

"  My  dear,  have  even  you  done  that  1 " 

Annie  was  silent,  looking  at  the  words.  Mrs  Borrow  bade 
her  turn  to  the  second  chapter  of  James,  the  tenth  verse,  and 
read  that.    Annie  obeyed. 

"'Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all' " 

*'  What  do  you  think,  Annie  1  Tou  see  what  God  thinks 
*  good  in  itsell'  Do  you  think,  by  that  text,  your  life  will 
standi" 

"  Then  what  can  please  Him  ?"  said  Annie. 

''Jesus  says, '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.' " 

"  But,  Mrs  Borrow  " 

"Well,  Annie  1    Goon." 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  is  possible,**^ 

"The  Waldenses  did,  did  they  notl" 

Annie  was  mute.    She  thought  Annie  St  John  knew  toa 

"  It  comes  to  this,  my  dear, '  Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Your  heart  must  be 
changed  before  you  can  know  what  that  love  of  Jesus  means. 
I  cannot  shew  it  to  you,  nor  Anni^  nor  anybody,  only  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  do  it" 

"  But  what  is  one  to  do  then,  Mrs  Borrow  ?" 

"'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved' " 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ! "  exclaimed  Annie^ 
who  was  struggling  with  disagreeable  feelings  that  nearly 
made  her  burst  into  tears ;  "  I  supposed  I  did  that  already." 

"Believed  in  Christ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  How  do  you  beHeve  in  Him,  Annie  ] " 
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**  Why,  ma'am,  I  don't  disbelieve  Him !  I  belieye  every 
word  He  said,  of  course.    I  believe  all  that  is  in  the  Bible." 

''Suppose  you  came  to  the  shore  of  a  river  which  you 
must  cross.  Somebody  stands  there,  who  says  to  you,  'You 
cannot  cross  the  river ;  nobody  knows  the  ford  but  myself 
and  the  stream  is  too  deep  and  strong;  it  would  carry  you 
away.  But  if  you  will  let  me  take  you  in  my  arms,  I  will 
carry  you  safely  over  and  land  you  where  you  would  be.'  If 
you  believe  in  this  person,  what  will  you  do  ]" 

"  Let  him  carry  me  over,"  said  Annie  Shaler,  slowly. 

"And  how  if  you  say,  'I  believe  in  you  perfectly;  but 
I  will  go  over  on  my  own  feet ;  I  am  not  afraid ) ' " 

Mortified,  half  angry,  and  troubled,  Annie  Shaler  er- 
dauned,  '*  Do  I  do  so,  Mrs  Borrow  1" 

"  My  dear,  what  are  you  trusting  to,  for  the  crossing  of 
that  dark  river  which  you  were  afraid  of  a  little  while  ago  1 " 

"  What  made  you  think  I  was  afraid  1 "  she  said,  colouring. 

"  I  saw  it.  Wh^t  were  you  trusting  to,  Annie  1  Annie 
St  John  knew  she  had  given  herself  to  Jesus,  and  that  in 
His  arms  the  stream  could  not  hurt  her.  How  was  it  with 
youl" 

Two  tears,  hot  and  bitter,  forced  themselves  out  of  Annie 
Shaler's  eyes.  The  conversation  had  taken  a  turn  which 
hurt  her  pride;  or  it  hurt  her  pride  to  feel  herself  in  the 
wrong,  and  be  found  so,  and  that  little  Annie  St  John  stood 
on  better  ground  than  she  did ;  while  a  keen  remembrance 
of  the  pain  of  that  fear  of  days  ago,  when  she  did  not  know 
how  she  coiUd  cross  the  river,  came  to  add  to  her  confusion. 
She  hung  her  head ;  she  could  not  help  it ;  but  her  answer 
was,  "  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Take  your  Bible  once  more,  Annie,  and  let  us  see  what 
it  says  about  Jesus  that  we  must  believe.  Turn  to  the  tenth 
chapter  of  John,  and  find  the  fifteenth  verse." 

"ShaUIreadit?" 

"  Certainly." 

" '  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father : 
and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.' " 

"Mark  that  place,  Annie.    Now  let  me  ask,  Have  you 
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e^er  fully  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  His  life  for 
yours?" 

'^I  didn't  know  it,  Mrs  Borrow ;  and  I  don't  understand 
it  now." 

*'  Look  at  another  place.  Find  the  First  Epistle  of  Hmothy, 
and  read  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second  chapter.*' 

**  'There  is  one  Qod,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
alL'" 

**  You  know  what  a  rantom  is,  Annie )* 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am." 

"Yes,  you  do.  Think— in  your  history  reading— don't 
you  know  what  a  ransom  means  1 " 

"  Oh  yes !  it  is  the  price  paid  for  captives  or  prisoners,  to 
get  them  out  of  the  enemy's  hands  and  give  them  their 
Hberty." 

**  Precisely.  And  we  are  the  captives  of  sin,  and  we  can- 
not set  ourselves  free;  and  we  are  prisoners  of  justice,  shut 
up  to  everlasting  death ;  and  instead  of  our  lives,  Jesus  gave 
His  own,  that  we  might  be  fre&  Because  He  is  so  glorious 
and  great,  being  the  glorious  Son  of  Qod,  His  death  is  great 
enough  to  answer  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Now  look  at  one  more  place,  and  then  Annie  St  John  must 
go  to  bed.  Turn  to  the  Revelation,  the  fifth  chapter,  and 
ninth  verse.    It  is  the  song  of  the  happy  in  heaven." 

"  *  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof :  for  thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  Gk>d  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.'" 

^  My  dear,  what  is  redeeming  f  " 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am — ^not  exactly." 

"And  yet  you  use  the  word  very  commonly.  I  have  seen 
you  play  at  forfeits,  haven't  I  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am— often." 

"  Don't  you  remember  what  redeeming  your  forfeits  is  9 " 

"  It  is  doing  something  or  other  to  get  them  back." 

"Very  well;  just  remember  that  to  get  you  back  from 
death  and  sin,  to  get  you  back  to  heaven  and  His  own  people 
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and  happiness,  the  blessed  Sayiour  gave  His  own  life.    '  Thou 

hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.'    And,  Annie  St 

John,  we  can  understand  what  the  apostle  meant  when  he 

said,  *  The  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith 

of  the  Son  of  Qod,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for 
me. 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am.'* 

"  Our  redeemed  lives  are  not  our  own  now,  but  His — all 
His — ^to  be  used  for  Him,  every  bit  of  them." 

"  Oh  yes,  Mrs  Borrow.    That  was  " 

"That  was  what,  dear?" 

"  That  was  one  thing  I  was  so  glad  to  live  for.  I  want  to 
do  something  for  Jesus." 

"  Well,  you  must  go  to  bed  now,  to  get  strength  to  do  any- 
thing." 

"  Mrs  Borrow,  wouldn't  you  teU  us  that  hymn  first  ]" 

"  That  I  repeated  to  you  a  few  evenings  ago )" 

"Yes,  ma'am — if  you  please." 

"I 'U  give  you  a  part  of  it,  Annie ;  I  must  ga 

"  *  m  not  leave  Jesus — ^never,  never ! 

Ah,  what  can  more  precious  be  ? 
Best  and  joy  and  light  are  ever 

Jn  His  hand  to  give  to  me. 
All  things  that  can  satisfy, 
Having  Jesus,  those  have  L 

"  'Love  has  bound  me  fast  unto  Him, 

I  am  His  and  He  is  mine ; 
Daily  I  for  pardon  sue  Him, 

Answers  He  with  peace  divine. 
On  til  at  Rock  my  trust  is  laid. 
And  I  rest  beneath  its  shades 

*'  *  Now  He  leads  me  wonderfully. 

Right  and  left,  throu^  sun  and  rain; 

Yet  I  Imow,  and  trust  Him  truly, 
It  is  always  for  my  gain. 

Yes,  His  wonder-road,  indeed. 

Always  heavenward  doth  lead. 

*'  *  Those  who  faithfully  go  forward. 
In  His  changeless  care  shall  go ; 
Kothing's  doubtful  or  untoward 
To  the  flock  who  Jesus  know. 
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Jesus  always  is  the  same  ; 
Tme  and  faitMul  is  His  name.'" 

Annie  Shaler  listened  with  her  head  bent  down,  bo  that 
Mrs  Borrow  could  not  see  her  eyea  And  when  Mrs  Borrow 
was  gone,  and  Annie  St  John  was  undressing,  before  it  came 
to  her  turn,  she  opened  her  Bible  again  to  look  at  that  verse 
in  Eeyelation,  and  read  a  little  of  what  went  before  and 
came  after.  And  she  could  not  help  the  secret  wish  starting 
up  in  her  mind,  that  among  all  those  "  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,''  who  would  sing  that  song 
in  that  day  of  glory,  there  might  be  found  a  little  American 
girl  whose  name  was  Annie  Shaler. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

THE  EXAMINATION. 
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Fob  some  reason  or  other,  Mrs  Borrow  had  delayed  sending 
Annie  Shaler  into  the  school-room  until  Annie  St  John  was 
well  enough  to  go  too ;  though  there  was  a  week  or  two  that 
the  former  might  have  been  at  work  just  as  well  as  not, 
before  Annie  St  John  could  wear  a  ^ess.  The  two  still 
kept  their  room  together,  where  Mrs  Borrow  furnished  them 
with  books,  and  pleasant  things,  and  everything  except  work. 
It  was  a  very  fine  time,  both  the  girls  thought ;  for  Annie 
Shaler  wanted  nothing  if  she  had  an  entertaining  book  to 
lead  J  and  the  other  one  was  too  feeble  still  to  wish  for 
either  harder  work  or  harder  play  than  her  kind  governess 
provided  her  with  abundantly.  The  time  came  at  last  when 
she  could  go  down-stairs. 

It  was  a  grand  occasion.  The  girls  were  all  so  glad  to  see 
them,  and  it  was  so  very  pleasant  to  be  among  them  again, 
and  see  the  old  faces,  and  talk.  It  was  evening ;  and  they 
all  enjoyed  their  tea  together,  and  after  tea,  Annie  Shaler 
had  down  her  box  of  beautiful  things,  and  shewed  them 
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for  the  admiration  of  the  company.  All  went  well  Miss 
Morley  was  there,  and  as  kind  and  smiling  as  if  she  had 
never  had  a  French  cap  at  alL  But  Annie  Shaler  in  her 
heart,  and  a  little  in  her  manner,  rather  shunned  her  fellow- 
conspirators.    They  did  not  shun  her. 

'^Mrs  Borrow  has  never  said  a  word  about  it,"  whispered 
Maiy  Dawson  one  time  when  she  and  Anni^.were  standing 
together  by  the  table.    "  Has  she  to  you  1 " 

"No." 

"Dq  you  think  she  knows  anything  1" 

"Ican'ttelL" 

"  She  hasn't  said  or  looked  one  word,"  said  Mary.  ^  Queer, 
isn't  it?" 

More  queer  than  pleasant,  Annie  Shaler  thought;  and 
this  one  thing  was  the  only  jar  in  the  agreeableness  of  the 
evening.    She  tried  to  forget  it 

The  next  day  was  Saturday, — no  school  j  and  a  great  many 
plans  of  pleasure  were  afoot.  Prayers  and  breakfast  were 
over,  and  everybody  was  in  full  tide  of  spirits  and  business ; 
when  just  as  they  rose  from  table,  Mrs  Borrow  requested 
them  all  to  meet  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  school-room. 
Annie  Shaler's  heart  sank  down  as  far  as  it  would  go.  She 
knew,  she  thought  she  knew,  what  was  coming.  How 
should  she  meet  it)  She  had  asked  herself  that  question 
fifty  times  already,  and  never  come  to  a  certain  answer. 
She  walked  to  the  school-room,  not  looking  at  one  of  the 
other  guilty  girls,  and  wishing  herself  a  hundred  miles  away. 
Mrs  Borrow  took  her  place  at  the  desk. 

"  Young  ladies,"  she  said,  "  I  have  until  now  put  off  mak- 
ing an  inquiry,  which  it  is  proper  should  now  be  made, 
before  we  enter  on  our  old  course  of  business  and  pleasure 
all  together.  Do  any  of  you  know  anything  of  the  origin  of 
the  accident  which  ne^irly  lost  the  lives  of  Annie  Shaler  and 
Annie  St  John?" 

Annie  Shaler^s  breath,  it  seemed  to  her,  nearly  stopped. 
She  could  not  look  at  anybody.  She  listened  with  all  her 
ears;  but  not  a  breath  of  answer  did  she  hear.  Mrs  Borrow 
made  a  long  pause. 
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'^I  request  it  of  you,"  she  repeated,  ''that  if  any  young 
lady  can  throw  any  light  on  this  subject,  she  will  do  it.  It 
is  necessary  that  tiie  matter  should  be  explained ;  it  is  due 
to  you  and  to  your  parents,  and  due  to  myself,  that  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cleared  up.  I  intend  it  shall  be.  But 
in  the  first  place,  I  ask  your  help." 

A  profound  silence  reigned  again.  Nobody  evidently  was 
disposed  to  volunteer  anything  she  knew. 

^  Annie  St  John,  do  you  know  anything  about  it  1 " 

''  Yes,  ma'am,"  came  faint  and  trembling  from  poor  Annie*8 
lips,  to  the  great  amazement  of  several  others  who  thought 
the  secret  all  their  own. 

"  Annie  Shalerl" 

''Yes,  ma'am."  But  this  answer  was  firmer,  if  it  was 
dogged.  Annie  Shaler  wished  she  could  have  sunk  through 
the  floor,  or  disappeared  utterly  in  any  impossible  way ;  but 
she  answered.  Mrs  Borrow  went  on  putting  the  question 
round  the  room  to  every  one.  Mary  and  Ellen  answered  as 
the  two  Annies  had  done ;  Janet  and  another  who  was  privy 
to  the  matter  denied  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Mrs  Borrow  had  gone  all  through  the  school,  and  got  only 
those  four  answers  in  the  affirmative.  There  was  another 
pause  of  stillness.  Annie  Shaler  felt  as  if  her  heart  would 
stop  beating;  she  almost  wished  it  in  her  agony..  Mrs 
Borrow  looked  all  round,  at  all  their  faces ;  then  fixed  on 
the  one  nearest  her.  "Annie  St  John,  what  do  you  know 
about  this  matter)  Come  forward  here,  dear,  and  stand 
before  me." 

Annie  St  John  too  had  been  feeling  very  badly  ever  since 
the  "yes"  had  been  forced  from  her  by  Mrs  Sorrow's  ques- 
tion. She  couldn't  help  saying  yes,  at  the  instant ;  and  yet 
she  began  to  ask  herself  immediately,  what  did  she  know, 
after  all?  Still  more,  what  could  she  tell]  Yet  to  have 
answered  "no"  would  not  have  been  truth.  She  trembled 
as  she  awaited  her  examination,  and  now  stood  before  Mrs 
Borrow  looking  more  troubled  than  some  of  the  guilty 
ones. 

"  What  do  you  know,  Annie  ? " 
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"I  hardly  know  anything,  Mrs  Borrow,"  she  said  plead- 
ingly. "  If  you  would  please  be  so  good  as  not  to  ask  me ! 
The  little  I  do  know  came  by  overhearing  some  things 
that  were  said,  that  were  not  meant  for  me  to  hear,  and  that 
nobody  knew  I  heard.  I  ought  not  to  repeat  them,  I  think, 
if  you  please." 

"Who  spoke  the  words?" 

"  If  you  would  please,  ma'am,  not  ask  me ! "  said  poor  Annieu 
"There  is  a  particular  reason  why  I  should  not  tell,  that 
you  would  say  was  a  good  one,  Mrs  Borrow." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  reason  is  ] " 

"Yes,  ma'am — only — that  would  tell  something." 

"Very  well  I  will  trust  you.  Stand  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent. Annie  Shaler,  I  shall  ask  you  next  What  do  ycu 
know  ?  Oome  here,  if  you  please,  and  stand  where  Annie  St 
John  stood." 

Annie  Shaler  did  not  feel  the  floor,  as  she  slowly  walked 
forward  to  Mrs  Sorrow's  desk.  Her  face  was  all  colours, 
but  more  dark  than  coloured.  The  clouds  seemed  to  struggle 
with  each  other  on  her  brow,  shewing  the  tempest  at  work. 
Annie  felt  so — storm-togsed.  She,  who  had  always  held  her 
head  so  high  among  her  friends  and  schoolf eUows,  for  high 
character  and  upright  dealing, — ^what  was  she  going  to  say? 
what  were  they  going  to  think  of  her  %  where  would  be  her 
proud  standing  1  She  remained  before  Mrs  Borrow,  silent, 
choked,  her  face  spotted  with  livid  colour.  "  Look  at  her  I " 
whispered  one  girl  softly  to  her  neighbour.  "  What  a  fool ! " 
muttered  Janet  Macaulay. 

"  Annie  Shaler,  what  do  you  know  about  this  sorrowful 
business  % "  The  tone  of  Mrs  Borrow's  voice,  sorrowful,  not 
defiant,  helped  Annie  to  speak.  But  she  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  from  the  foot  of  the  desk. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  ma'am." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  ? " 

"It  was  my  doing  in  the  first  place,  because  I  said  I 
wished  I  had  a  way  to  be  revenged  on  Miss  Morley.  Then 
the  plan  was  made." 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  be  revenged  on  Miss  Morley  ] " 
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• 

*' Because  of  wliat  had  happened  that  day  or  two,  which  I 
laid  to  Miss  Morley.    Then  the  pkn  was  made.'' 

"What  was  the  plan?" 

"To  get  Miss  Motley's  cap  from  her  head,  after  she  was 
dressed,  and  when  she  was  going  down  stairs.  To  make  her 
stop  long  enough  on  the  stairs,  I  was  to  be  there,  in  the  way, 
before  her,  tying  my  shoe.  I  was  there — ^but  in  taking  the 
cap  off  it  caught  fire,  I  suppose." 

"  Who  arranged  this  plan  1  ** 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Did  you  arrange  it?" 

"  I  consented  to  it,"  said  Annie  Shaler. 

"Who  officiated  in  taking  Miss  Morley's  cap  from  her 
head?" 

No  answer. 

"How  many  of  your  companions  had  a  share  in  this 
plot?" 

No  answer  at  first ;  then  Annie  said, "  I  have  told  my  own 
part.    I  can't  do  any  more.'* 

"One  question  more,  and  I  have  done.  What  pleasure 
did  you  propose  to  yourself  in  the  destruction  of  Miss 
Morley's  cap  ?  Did  you  suppose  she  had  not  another,  and 
so  would  be  obliged  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  friends 
that  evening  ? " 

Annie  Shaler's  lips  formed  the  word  "  No ; "  the  sound  did 
not  get  out. 

"  I  suppose  the  pleasure  to  you  was  to  be  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  injury  inflicted  on  her.  If  you  had  reflected  a 
little,  which  partners  in  crime  seldom  do,  you  would  have 
perceived  that  you  were  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
running  a  good  deal  of  risk  for  very  little  purpose.  It  could 
be  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Miss  Morley  to  put  on 
another  cap ;  and  even  if  she  was  intended  never  to  see  her 
stolen  one  again,  that  expense  could  have  been  borne.  It  is 
always  worth  while,  young  ladies,  to  count  the  cost  before- 
hand of  any  plan  of  wrong-doing,  and  see  what  the  gain  and 
the  loss  respectively  will  be.  Count  the  cost  of  the  danger — 
the  shame — ^the  loss  of  character — ^the  sinking  in  self-respect. 
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— even  if  your  doing  be  never  found  out ;  the  strengthening 
yourself  for  more  and  further  evil-doing ;  the  disobeying  and 
hardening  of  conscience ;  and  above  all,  over  all,  and  after 
all,  the  displeasure  and  just  judgment  of  Gk)d.  If  not  re- 
pented of  and  forgiven,  each  sin,  every  hidden  sin  unknown 
to  men,  will  find  you  out  and  meet  you  in  the  face,  one  day 
that  is  coming; — ^and  that  before  all  the  world  too.  *  There 
is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed.'  In  this  case, 
a  very  dreadful  punishment  has  overtaken  the  actors  in  what 
seemed  a  little  scheme  of  naughtiness ;  no  less  punishment 
than  a  very  painful  escape  from  death  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  near  incurring  the  guilt  of  the  death  of  an 
innocent  person.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  any  more  now, 
Annie  Shaler.    You  may  return  to  your  seat." 

Annie  Shaler  could  not  do  that.  She  had  stood  still  lis- 
tening to  Mrs  Borrow,  while  the  storm  in  her  heart  grew 
more  fierce  every  minute ;  and  now  when  dismissed  she  still 
kept  her  place  for  a  second  or  two ;  th^i  as  she  moved  to 
obey,  the  storm  broke.  Her  self-command  gave  way.  Pride, 
anger,  mortification,  dreadfully  keen  and  deep,  raged  with 
a  secret  and  tenderer  sort  of  sorrow  that  almost  broke  her 
heart.  She  paused,  half  turned,  as  if  to  go  to  her  seat,  and 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  It  was  such  an  evident  agony, 
the  very  air  of  her  head  and  shoulders  testified  to  such  bitter 
humiliation  of  soul,  her  sobs  were  so  deep,  that  the  whole 
school  were  still  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  nobody  moved ; 
till  presently,  without  asking  or  having  power  to  ask  leave, 
Annie  Shaler  went  out  of  the  roomu  There  was  an  awed 
silence  still ;  but  Annie  St  John  was  weeping  heartily  for 
sympathy.  Mrs  Borrow  waited  till  the  sound  of  Annie 
Shaler's  sobs  had  died  away  along  the  passages ;  then  she 
looked  up  with  a  very  grave  face.  "Mary  Dawson,"  she 
said,  "  come  here  and  tell  me  the  truth,  as  Annie  Shaler  has 
done." 

Mary  came  forward. 

"Were  you  one  of  the  conspirators] " 

"Yes,  ma'auL  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  Mrs  Borrow.  I  did 
not  rightly  think  what  I  was  doing." 
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*'  That  is  of  course.  Do  you  think  you  have  been  suffi- 
ciently punished  for  your  want  of  thought  1 " 

"  I  have  been  very  sony,  ma'am." 

"I  believe  you.  Your  father  and  mother's  child,  Mary 
Dawson,  cannot  so  soon  have  forgotten  the  noble  lessons  of 
home,  as  not  to  have  felt  some  sorrow  and  some  self-reproach 
all  these  past  weeks.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  of  your 
share  in  this  business  1 " 

''No,  ma'am.  I  had  no  share,  besides  knowing  of  it,  and 
helping  it  on  with  my  careless  words." 

"  May  I  trust  that  for  the  future  you  will  take  a  different 
part  in  my  hou^  than  to  abet  such  things  1 " 

"  You  may  believe  it,  Mrs  Borrow.  I  will  indeed,"  Mary 
answered  with  feeling.  Mrs  Borrow  motioned  her  away  and 
called  Ellen  Morris. 

"  What  did  you  enter  into  this  business  for,  Ellen  ? " 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs  Borrow!"  said  Ellen,  shedding 
tears. 

"  I  won't  ask  whether  you  have  been  sorry  before  this 
morning.  But,  Ellen,  this  must  be  the  last  time  in  my  house 
that  such  behaviour  is  known  of  you.  Were  ycu  the  one 
deputed  to  pluck  the  cap  from  Miss  Morley  1 " 

**  No,  ma'am.    Indeed  I  am  sorry." 

"Was  Mary  Dawson  the  one  1 " 

^No,  ma'am.    Indeed,  Mrs  Borrow,  you  may  believe  me." 

"  Who  was  the  one  1 " 

"  It  was  another  one,"  said  Ellen. 

^'  Another  one  who  has  denied  that  she  had  any  knowledge 
of  it?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Who  was  that  one?" 

Ellen  hesitated ;  then  moved  by  fear  and  spite  and  an  un- 
willingness that  Janet  of  them  all  should  be  the  one  to  get 
dear,  she  said,  "  Janet  Macaulay." 

"  Do  you  confess  it  1 "  said  Mrs  Borrow,  turning  to  Janet 

"Yes,  ma'am."  ^ 

"Why  did  you  take  such  a  task  upon  yourself  1 " 

"I  was  the  only  one  that  could  do  it,"  replied  Janet 

B 
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^  What  had  moved  your  ill-will  against  Miss  Morley  1 " 

''Nothing,  ma'am ;  I  had  no  ill-will  against  her." 

''Then  it  was  a  work  of  pure  pleasure  with  yon,  for  its  own 
sake  f  Miss  Macaulay,  I  think  a  young  lady  who  is  capable 
of  finding  pleasure  in  unprovoked  mischief,  and  of  denying  it 
afterwards,  unworthy  to  remain  in  my  house.  You  may  write 
home  to  your  father  and  mother  that  you  will  be  with  them 
in  a  few  days ;  and  I  will  write  and  tell  them  why.  I  have 
no  more  for  which  I  need  keep  you  further,  young  ladies,  at 
this  time.  Tou  may  go  to  your  pleasure.  I  am  sorry  it  has 
been  so  disagreeably  interrupted." 

Mrs  Borrow  gave  them  time  to  scatter  and«go  out  to  their 
various  errands  of  business  and  amusement ;  and  then  she 
went  in  search  of  Annie  Shaler.  Annie  was  found  on  a  low 
seat  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
hands.    Mrs  Borrow  touched  her  gently. 

"  I  want  you,  Annie,"  she  said.    "  Come  to  my  study." 

There  was  no  answer  nor  movement  of  the  bowed  form, 
and  Mrs  Borrow  went  to  the  study  and  waited  for  her. 
Annie  came  in  a  little  while ;  but  had  no  sooner  got  within 
the  door  than  she  sank  down  on  a  chair  in  such  an  agony  of 
sobs  as  when  she  had  quitted  the  school-room.  She  shook 
all  over  with  the  violence  of  her  feelings.  Mrs  Borrow  gave 
her  time,  and  waited  before  speaking.  But  Annie  spoke 
first,  choked,  but  eagerly : — "  I  must  go  home ! " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Annie.  Come  here — ^nearer  the 
fire." 

"  I  must  go  home ! "  repeated  Annie.    "  I  want  to  ga** 

** Why,  my  dear?" 

"  I  can't  stay.    I  must  go  now,  Mrs  Borrow." 

"Come  here,  and  ^t  nearer  the  fire,  Annie." 

"  No,  ma'am, — ^I  want  to  go  home." 

"And  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Mrs  Borrow  gently; 
but  coming  to  Annie's  side  and  taking  her  hand  she  led  her 
forward  to  the  place  she  had  indicated.  "  My  want  must  be 
attended  to  fif^t.    Annie,  what  is  the  matter  i  " 

"  I  want  to  go  home,  Mrs  Borrow ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ] " 
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•  "  You  know,  ma'am.    I  can't  stay  here — I  can't ! " 

*<  My  dear,  you  must  try  and  be  reasonable.  I  cannot  send 
you  home  without  the  permission  of  your  parents,  and  with 
your  grandmother  so  ill  as  you  know  she  is." 

''  I  will  take  the  responsibility,"  said  Annie,  lifting  her 
head  and  shewing  her  poor  swollen  face ;  but  she  wiped  the 
tears  away  and  spoke  eagerly.  '*I  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility. My  mother  would  be  willing,  I  know.  I  am  going 
to>day."  But  with  some  fresh  thought,  Annie  broke  down 
again,  and  sobbed  as  if  iier  heart  would  break. 

"  Why  is  all  this  deep  distress  ] "  said  Mrs  Borrow  after  a 
little  pause ; — '*  and  what  pain  is  it,  that  you  can  bear  any- 
where but  here  ?  I  want  you  to  examine  and  see,  Annie. 
What  is  it  that  grieves  you  1 " 

"  You  know  " Annie  could  scarcely  get  out. 

'^  I  know  what  cause  you  have,  if  you  mean  your  wrong 
doing  and  its  conseqaences ;  but  that  cause  you  have  had 
all  these  weeks,  Annie,  and  you  have  not  been  so  troubled 
about  it." 

"  I  have  been  sorry,  Mrs  Borrow." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  not  with  a  sorrow  that  was  very 
hard  to  bear.  Have  you  learned  anything  new  of  yourself, 
Annie,  that  you  did  not  know  ] " 

''Mrs  Borrow,  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  do  that. 
I  never  did  anything  like  it  before^  It  was  not  like 
me." 

"Alas !  my  dear,  there  is  your  error ;  and  that  is  just  what 
you  need  to  know — ^that  it  was  exactly  like  you.  Not  like 
the  outside  Annie  Shaler  that  you  have  known, — well- 
behaved,  dutiful,  diligent,  courteous ;  but  like  the  heart  of 
Annie  Shaler,  which  you  did  not  know, — ^proud,  self-suffi- 
cient, self-willed,  with  the  seeds  of  all  evil  lying  in  it  ready, 
and  only  wanting  a  favouring  time,  to  burst  into  growth 
and  fruit  that  would  surprise  even  you." 

"If  I  thought  so— if  I  could  think  so  of  myself,  Mrs 
Borrow,"  said  Annie,  a  little  indignantly,  "I  should  hate 
myself !    It  wasn't  like  me  at  all" 

"You  profess  to  believe  the  Bible,  Annie.    Do  you  re^ 
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member  those  words,  'Whosoever  shall  offend  in  one  point 
he  is  guilty  of  all  T    To  offend  at  all,  shews  the  same  heart 
of  disobedience  and  enmity  to  God  which  would,  in  other 
circumstances,  do  anything  else  displeasing  to  Him.  Oppor- 
tunity and  cultivation  only  are  wanting." 

''  But  I  have  not  enmity  against  Him,"  said  Annie. 

''That  is  not  my  judgment,  my  dear;  it  is  the  judgment 
of  God.  He  reckons  all  His  enemies  who  are  not  His  ser- 
vants. There  are  but  two  sides  to  be  upon.  'He  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me.'  Annie,  I  should  think  this 
sorrowful  business,  sorrowful  as  it  is,  a  happy  one  for  you, 
if  it  brought  you  to  the  knowledge  of  yourself." 

"  Mrs  Borrow,  I  want  to  go  home." 

"Why?" 

"  I  cannot  stay  here.'* 

"What  is  the  reason,  my  dear ?  Will  the  wrong  you  have 
done  be  less  a  wrong,  if  you  can  escape  from  the  place  where 
it  was  done?  will  your  sorrow  or  self-reproach  for  it  be 
less?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"What  will  you  gain  by  going  away  ?" 

"I  can't  stay!"  said  Annie.  "I  can't  stay!  I  must  go 
home !    I  will  not  stay  here  a  day  longer ! " 

"Then  it  is  not  the  displeasure  of  God  you  think  of,  but 
the  eyes  of  your  schoolmates — ^is  it  sol  It  is  not  having 
offended  Him ;  it  is  not  even  having  injured  your  friends:  it 
is  the  hurt  to  your  pride,  that  you  do  not  stand  before  the 
world — ^your  little  world — as  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
stand.    Is  thai  it,  Annie  ? " 

Annie  sobbed,  Mrs  Borrow  thought,  with  a  gentler  sor- 
row mingling  with  her  passion ;  but  her  first  words  were 
again, "  I  must  go  home,  Mrs  Borrow — ^I  must  go  home.  Do 
let  me  go!* 

"I  would  rather  you  stayed  and  took  a  new  stand,  Annie, 
"  stand,  to  fear  God,  and  to  fear  none  else ;  to  please  Him^ 
and  never  to  calculate  whether  pleasing  Him  will  please  any- 
body else  or  not  Real  respect,  and  real  deserving  of  it,  are 
sure  to  come  in  the  train  of  such  a  course  of  action;  but  you 
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will  care  little  for  it  if  you  have  'the  honour  that  cometh 
from  God  only.'    O  my  child,  seek  that ! " 

Mrs  Borrow  spoke  very  earnestly,  and  Annie  wept  abun- 
dantly. 

''You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said  at  last;  "I 
thank  you  very  much.  Perhaps  some  time  I  will  come 
back ;  but  I  must  go  now,  Mrs  Borrow.    I  must !    Let  me 

go/' 

Mrs  Borrow  sent  ner  to  her  room,  and  after  an  hour  or 
two  tried  again  what  she  could  do ;  but  it  was  found  so  im- 
possible to  quiet  or  manage  this  desire,  which  indeed  seemed 
desperate,  that,  though  with  much  inconvenience  to  herself 
and  much  regret  for  Annie's  sake,  Mrs  Borrow  yielded.  A 
way  was  found  for  her  to  go ;  and  Mrs  Borrow  and  Annie 
St  John  saw  her  drive  off  in  the  carriage. 

^  Will  she  come  back  1 "  asked  Annie  St  John,  sadly. 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear.    I  fear  not." 

*'  Wasn't  she  really  sorry,  Mrs  Borrow  1 " 

"Yes,  my  dear ;  but  with  the  *  sorrow  of  the  world,  which 
worketh  death.'    I  si^w  no  repentance." 
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**  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  tiiall  be  comforted.' 
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CHAPTER  L 

STONING  RAISINS. 

"  Mbs  Kt.t.ts,  mamma  says  she  is  busy,  and  I  may  come  and 
help  you  to  stone  raisins." 

"You  shall,"  said  Mrs  Ellis,  "with  my  goodwill  Fetch 
up  a  chair,  Miss  'Thea,  and  I'll  give  you  the  nicest  little 
knife  I  can  find.    Have  you  washed  your  hands  ?" 

Althea  gave  her  fingers  a  scrubbing  more  than  was  neces- 
sary, and  came  to  the  table  where  a  plate  and  a  knife  were 
ready  for  her.  Mrs  Ellis  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  the  dish  of  raisins  between.  Althea  began  opening  the 
fruit  and  getting  out  carefully  the  two  or  three  seeds  in  each 
one.    It  was  slow  work. 

"  Are  all  these  to  do,  Mrs  Ellis  1" 

"  Every  one ;  and  most  likely  some  more.  There 's  raisins 
wanted  for  the  pudding  and  raisins  wanted  for  the  cake.  If 
little  girls  will  have  parties,  somebody  must  stone  raisins,  I 
suppose." 

"Well,  I*m  come  to  help  you,"  said  Althea;  "but  it's 
very  slow  work,  and  very  sticky." 

Mrs  Ellis  was  a  very  nice,  respectable  woman,  who  acted 
as  Mrs  Norton's  housekeeper  and  general  manager.  It  made 
no  difference  that  Mrs  Norton  was  not  now  so  rich  as  she 
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used  to  be,  when  Mrs  Ellis  was  over  a  whole  household  of 
servants ;  where  now  there  was  only  one  ordinary  kitchen- 
maid  to  take  her  orders  and  help  her  in  the  work  of  the 
house.  Mrs  Ellis  kept  her  post  and  fulfilled  its  duties  punc- 
tually and  faithfully.  Truly,  she  had  but  a  little  family  now 
to  serve ;  for  Mrs  Norton  was  a  widow,  and  had  no  child 
left  but  this  one.  Part  of  her  old  furniture  she  had  moved 
into  a  small  house,  where  the  little  household  lived  as  quietly 
and  as  snugly  as  it  was  possible  for  four  people  to  do.  Such 
a  thing  as  an  entertainment  had  not  been  known  for  a  long, 
long  while ;  but  now,  to-morrow,  Althea  would  be  thirteen 
years  old;  and  her  mother  had  permitted  her  to  ask  her 
cousins  to  come  and  spend  the  day  with  her. 

Now,  Althea  had  a  good  many  cousins,  so  Mrs  Ellis  was 
not  far  wrong  in  calling  it  "  a  party."  Knowing  that  Mrs 
Ellis  would  have  'not  a  little  trouble  on  her  account  for  the 
next  day  or  two,  Althea  was  very  steady  at  the  raisin- 
stoning;  thoagh  if  she  had  followed  her  will  she  would  have 
run  away  after  the  first  ounce  or  two  had  passed  through 
her  fingers.  Very  slowly,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  pile  of  un- 
stoned  fruit  grew  lower  and  lower,  and  the  stock  of  opened 
and  prepared  raisins  on  her  plate  and  Mrs  Ellis's  grew  larger 
and  larger.  Perseverance  finished  it  at  last;  and  Althea 
joyfully  washed  her  fingers  again. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  to  be  evening,  and  she  went 
up  to  the  little  back  room  where  her  mother  was  sitting.  I 
cannot  teU  you  what  a  pleasant  room  that  was  to  see.  Its 
walls  were  lined  with  books,  and  one  large  window  that  let 
in  the  L'ght  was  draped  now  with  a  thick  red  curtain ;  and 
the  fire  in  the  grate  threw  the  red  hue  of  the  curtain  aU  over 
the  walls  and  the  books.  The  carpet  was  dark  and  warm, 
too ;  in  the  floor  stood  a  round  table  hung  with  a  deep  red 
cloth,  and  on  that  were  books  and  knitting,  and  a  lamp  and 
other  things  that  had  a  cheerful  look  of  business  and  life 
about  themu  Mrs  Norton  sat,  dressed  in  black,  in  an  easy- 
chair.  She  was  a  delicate,  lovely-looking  woman;  young 
still.  She  wore  no  cap,  but  her  brown  hair  dressed  with 
elegant  plainness^  and  only  a  soft  white  frill  relieved  the 
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dark  folds  of  her  black  gown.    The  face  was  sober,  and 
gentle ;  a  very  sweet  face  to  look  on. 

Althea  came  in  and  threw  herself  down  at  her  feet 

"  Well,  the  raisins  are  all  done,  mamma !  and  I  am  glad 
of  it." 

"  You  don't  like  the  business  1"  said  her  mother. 

« It 's  sticky ! "  said  Althea.  «  No,  I  don't  Hke  it  much. 
But  I  think  I  was  a  good  deal  of  help  to  Ellis,  mamma.  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  going  to  have  a  grand  time  to  morrow.  I 
am  so  much  obliged  to  you  ! " 

"I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it,  my  child."  Mrs  Norton 
smoothed  back  the  hair  on  both  sides  of  the  face  that  was 
looking  up  to  her,  and  kissed  the  forehead.  The  child  was 
like  the  mother, — a  delicate,  fair,  bright-faced  girl ;  but  not 
indeed  so  sober  or  so  sweet  as  the  face  bent  down  to  her. 

"  And  what  about  our  talk  1"  Mrs  Norton  went  on. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  ready  for  it    I  always  like  our  talk,  mamma." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid  your  head  will  be  running 
upon  to-morrow.    Isn't  it  already  ] " 

"Yes,"  said  Althea,  laughing;  "but  that's  no  matter, 
mamma ;  I  '11  bring  my  head  home." 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  our  next  verse  to  talk  about  ]" 

"  No ;  I  don't  remember,  mamma." 

"I  am  afraid  you  can  hardly  attend  to  it,  'Thea.  It  is 
this, — *  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted.'" 

"  It 's  odd  that  verse  should  come  to-night — isn't  it  ]"  said 
Althea^  smiling  again.  "But,  mamma,  I  can't  understand 
that ;  tbey  sound  like  very  strange  words  to  me." 

"  It  is  no  wonder  they  do." 

"  Don't  they  to  you,  mamma?"  said  Althea,  reverentially, 
for  she  knew  her  mother  had  tried  the  taste  of  mourning  in 
more  ways  than  one.  But  her  mother  shook  her  head,  with 
a  very  slight  but  a  very  reposeful  smile  that 'answered  her. 

" But  then,  mamma,  why  is  it  blessed  to  be  a  mourner?" 

"  Because  none  but  mourners  can  be  comforted." 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  but — ^you  '11  think  it  strange  in  me  to  say 
so.  but— why  isn't  it  just  as  good  not  to  need  comfort  1 " 
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"In  the  first  place,  Althea^  you  believe  the  truth  of  the 
words,  do  you  ] " 

"  Mamma — I  suppose — of  course,  I  mvst  believe  them." 

"  And  do  not,  my  daughter ; — is  it  not  so  1 " 

**  I  don't  know,  mamma,"  said  Althea,  thoughtfully. 

"  Take  care  of  that,  Althea !  Kemember  who  said  those 
words.  What  God  says,  we  must  accept  and  believe  entirely 
and  fully,  no  matter  whether  it  seems  plain  and  easy  to  us 
or  not.    It  is  enough  that  He  says  it." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Althea,  looking  upj  "  I  will  believe 
it ;  but  I  can't  help  its  being  strange  to  me.  What  does  it 
mean,  mamma  % " 

"  It  means,  my  beloved,"  said  the  mother  tenderly,  "  that 
God's  comfort  is  better  than  to  have  no  need,  of  comfort." 

Althea  remained  still  and  silent,  looking  up  at  her  mother. 
Mrs  Norton  paused  and  went  on  : — 

"  It  is  hard  for  you  to  understand  that.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  can  hardly  be  known  but  by  the  experience  of 
them.  But  you  can  understand  this,  that  there  is  in  every 
trouble  that  the  Lord  sends  a  good  greater  than  the  evil,  if 
people  will  find  it." 

"  If  they  toiU  find  it,  mamma  1  Suppose  they  can't  fib[id 
it?" 

"  If  they  do  not,  it  is  their  own  fault,  Althea.  And  that 
is  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  things  in  the  whole  world — ^to 
bear  trouble,  and  to  miss  the  good  that  God  would  have 
given  us  by  means  of  the  trouble." 

"  But  is  trouble  the  only  way  of  getting  the  good  1 "  said 
Althea,  looking  as  if  she  did  not  like  the  doctrine  at  alL 

"  It  is  very  often  God's  way ;  and  He  is  sure  to  choose  the 
best." 

"  Mamma,  I  don't  think  that  is  pleasant  to  think  of,"  said 
Althea,  changing  her  position  with  a  long  sigh,  and  leaning 
one  elbow  on  her  mother's  knee. 

"  Would  you  rather  go  without  the  blessing  1 "  said  her 
mother,  with  again  a  slight  smile.  Althea  did  not  answer ; 
in  her  heart  she  thought  she  would, 

"  We  must  talk  about  this,  Althea.    There  is  one  starting 
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trutb  to  b^in :  when  people  have  known  no  trouble,  they 
are  apt  not  to  think  of  God ;  and  I  need  not  tcU  you,  I  hope, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  tO|be  happy  so.'' 

*'  But,  maiuma»  that  is  very  wicked  and  strange  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"And,  mamma,  there  are  a  great  many  people,  T  am  sure, 
that  are  full  of  trouble,  that  don't  think  of  Him  ] " 

"  Ay ;  they  may  miss  the  blessing." 

"  But  isn't  there  any  way  of  being  blessed,  except  through 
mourning,  mamma  ? " 

There  came  a  tender  lustre  in  Mrs  Norton's  eye.  She  put 
her  hand  over  Althea's  hair  once  or  twice  without  answering. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  great  multitude  that  the  apostle 
John  saw  in  vision,  standing  before  the  throne,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ? — ^and  do  you  recol- 
lect the  account  of  them  1  *  These  are  they  which  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.' " 

"  And  does  a  Christian  never  get  to  heaven  except  through 
great  trouble,  mamma  1 " 

"  My  child,  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that.  But 
this  is  the  description  which  was  given  of  a  *  great  multitude 
w^hich  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues.'  There  may  be  here  and  there  an 
exception.  But  the  rule  is,  that  God's  people  are  a  suffering 
people,  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  They  have 
always  been  so." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Althea,  "  you  have  made  me  feel  very 
gloomy.    I  don't  like  to  feel  so." 

''  I  have  said  nothing  to  make  you  feel  so,"  her  mother 
said,  smiling. 

"  Nothing !  Why,  mamma,  you  have  said,  almost,  that  if 
I  am  ever  a  Christian  I  shall  have  to  go  through  a  great  deal 
of  trouble." 

"  You  forget  the  blessing,"  said  Mrs  Norton. 

"  But,  mamma,  even  the  blessing  doesn't  make  trouble  not 
trouble." 

A  shadow,  as  of  a  great  passing  cloud,  swept  for  one 
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moment  over  the  face  oi  Mrs  Norton ;  it  swept  away  also 
like  a  shadow. 

"  It  does  not  make  trouble  not  trouble,  nor  pain  not  pain. 
But  with  the  trouble,  if  it  is  taken  right,  come  precious  good 
things  that  but  for  the  trouble  we  must  have  gone  without. 
So  that  many  a  sufferer  has  even  in  this  world  thanked  Grod 
for  the  pain  he  has  been  through." 

"  Mamma,  1  wish  we  had  not  got  into  this  talk  to-night." 

«  Why  1 " 

"It  has  made  me  feel  so  disagreeably.  I  want  to  be 
nothing  but  bright  for  to-morow." 

"  My  dear,  troubles  are  in  God's  hand ;  they  cannot  come 
unless  He  sends  them.  However,  I  wiU  not  talk  any  more 
with  you  to-night.  Only  if  He  sends  them,  remember  He  has 
sent  you  a  very  precious  gift,  wrapped  in  a  rough  covering. 
Bemember  that,  my  child;  God  has  sent  you  something 
yoli  need,  hidden  in  a  disagreeable  outside;  and  don't, 
through  your  own  folly  or  perverseness,  fail  to  find  it.  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  my  little  girl,  if  she  is  so 
afraid  of  trouble." 

"  Why,  isn't  everybody  afraid  of  it,  mamma  ? " 

"  No.  It  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  man  full  of  faith, 
that '  he  is  not  afraid  of  evil  tidings.' " 

"But,  mamma,  to-morrow  is  my  birthday,  and  I  would 
rather  think  of  pleasant^tllings." 

"  Well,  we  will  put  off  this  subject.  Now,  what  of  to- 
morrow ? " 

"  Mamma,  what  time  do  you  suppose  they  will  be  here  1 " 

"  Your  cousins  ?    About  twelve  o'clock,  I  fancy." 

"  And  then,  you  don't  think  we  will  do  anything  particular 
till  dinner]" 

"  I  should  think  not,  as  we  dine  at  two." 

"Then  after  dinner  we  will  go  up  to  the  empty  front 
room  and  play  games.  That  wiU  be  nice.  And  then,  mamma, 
don't  you  think,  when  it  gets  a  little  dark,  before  it  is  time 
to  light  candles,  don't  you  think  we  might  come  down-stairs 
and  you  tell  us  a  story  1 " 

"I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  help." 
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''  Oh,  thank  you,  mamma !    That  will  be  so  nice." 

Here  came  a  little  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mrs  Ellis  entered. 

''If  you  please,  ma'am,*'  she  said,  ''Mrs  Whipple  has  sent 
a  message,  to  say  that  Master  Charley  is  ti^en  very  ill 
and  won't  be  able  to  come  to-morrow." 

"Charley!  What's  the  matter?"  said  Mrs  Norton  ear- 
nestly. 

"They  don't  know,  ma'am,  just;  he's  taken  with  great 
pains  in  his  head.  Mrs  Whipple  was  too  disordered,  ma'am, 
by  his  being  taken  so,  to  be  able  to  write." 

Mrs  Ellis  withdrew.  Mrs  Norton^  after  a  moment's  sober 
thinking,  looked  at  Althea.  She  sat  gazing  into  the  fire, 
with  her  eyes  brimful  of  tears,  and  her  face  exceedingly 
dismal    Mrs  Norton  touched  her. 

"My  dear  child!" 

"  O  mother  1 " The  tears  came.    Althea  hid  her  face 

against  her  mother's  knee. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Althea?"  said  her  mother,  after  a 
Httle  time. 

"  O  mother,  it  seems  so  miserable !" 

"What?" 

"That  this  should  have  happened  just  now.  And  I  am 
so  sorry  for  Charley." 

"  More  sorry  than  Charley  is  for  himself,  I  daresay.  I 
am  sure  he  is  one  of  those  that  are  'not  afraid  of  evil  tidings.' 
I  was  going  to  say,  I  am  sorry  for  his  mother;  and  yet  I 
dare  not." 

"Why  'dare  not,'  mammal" 

"Charley  is  so  surely  blessed,  whatever  comes  to  him. 
He  loves  his  Lord  and  Master  truly.  And  you  know,  'all 
things  work  together  for  good '  to  them  who  do  so." 

Althea  had  a  certain  inward  consciousness  that  this  was 
true  of  her  sick  little  friend ;  and  a  wish,  secret  also,  but 
strong,  rose  up  in  her  mind,  that  it  were  true  too  of  her.  It 
was  not.  Trouble  would  be  trouble  to  Althea,  if  it  came, 
— ^without  any  softening  or  compensating  thing.  She  sat 
thinking  about  it,  and  about  Charley,  until  j^irs  Ellis  came 
in  with  the  tea. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  SCOTTISH  BOOT. 

The  birthday  was  as  gjood  as  Althea  had  expected,  after  alL 
Her  sorrow  about  Charley  Whipple  was  forgotten.  Not 
that  Althea  was  unkind  or  unfeeling,  but  she  had  too  much 
else  to  think  of,  this  day.  There  were  her  mother's  presents 
to  her,  in  the  first  place ;  and  they  were  so  exactly  what  slio 
wanted,  what  would  be  useful  to  her  for  many  months  to 
come,  that  Althea  was  completely  delighted.  Then  her  com- 
pany were  to  be  prepared  for ;  and  Althea  had  a  gi*cat  deal 
to  do  in  helping  Mrs  Ellis.  Unused  china  was  to  be  wiped 
from  dust;  the  great  table  was  to  be  set,  and  Althea  was 
able  to  do  part  of  that ;  apples  were  to  be  rubbed  bright, 
and  almonds  blanched  for  the  cake,  and  paper  frills  cut  for 
the  candlesticks,  and  many  other  little  odd  jobs.  Althea 
remembered  that  this  was  the  first  time  these  candlesticks 
and  this  china  had  been  used  since  they  moved  into  this 
little  house;  the  first  time  since  long,  long  ago,  and  since 
months  and  years  of  great  sorrow  had  passed  over  them ; 
and  she  looked  with  some  anxiety  to  see  if  her  mother 
seemed  to  feel  it  painfully.  She  could  see  no  sign  of  such 
feeling;  her  mother's  sweet  face  was  just  as  it  had  been 
yesterday ;  and  Althea  presently  forgot  to  think  or  fear  on 
that  score,  and  gave  herself  up  to  joy.  Fourteen  cousins 
coming  to  spend  the  day  with  her !  no,  thirteen,  as  Charley 
Whipple  was  sick.    What  would  they  not  do ! 

They  came,  and  the  joy  and  the  pleasure  was  as  great  as 
everybody  had  expected.  First  they  had  the  meeting,  and 
a  grand  good  talk,  and  little  offerings  brought  in  honour  of 
the  day;  so  that  two  o'clock  came  very  soon.  Then  Mrs 
Norton  joined  the  party,  and  they  all  gathered  round  the 
great  table,  and  Mrs  Ellis's  very  nice  dinner  was  on  the 
board.  They  all  enjoyed  the  hour  of  dinner ;  and  none  of 
the  little  folks  knew  at  the  time  how  much  Mrs  Norton  was 
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to  be  thanked  for  their  eigoyment.  To  be  sure  they  all  said 
when  they  went  home,  how  good  Aunt  Norton  was;  yet 
they  did  not  know  that  it  was  her  pleasant  ways  and  happy 
talk  and  skilful  way  of  doing  thiags  that  made  that  dinner- 
table  so  particularly  pleasant,  and  the  nuts  and  apples  so 
particularly  sweet.  And  ElUs  had  made  them  some  ice 
cream  I  That  was  a  surprise ;  and  the  dinner  was  a  complete 
success.  After  dinner,  Mrs  Norton  let  them  go  up  to  an 
unused  room  and  play.  It  was  a  Tery  short  afternoon! 
Before  they  were  half  tired  of  play,  the  light  began  to  give 
tokens  of  the  fading  day;  and  not  one  of  them  had  had 
enough,  when  the  dusk  fairly  obliged  them  to  go  down  to 
the  library.  There,  finding  bright  firelight,  and  the  glow  of 
the  red  curtains,  and  Aunt  Norton  sitting  in  her  easy-chair, 
the  children  all  found  out  it  was  good  to  rest;  and  threw 
themselves  down  on  foot-cushions,  or  chairs,  or  the  carpet^ 
around  her. 

"  Now,  mamma,  don't  you  think  you  could  tell  us  a  story  1" 
said  Althea. 

"Oh  yes,  Aunt  Norton!"  and  **Do  tell  us  a  story!" 
echoed  all  round  the  room. 

"Shall  it  be  a  joyful  or  a  sorrowful  story)"  said  Mrs 
Norton ; — "  which  do  you  like  best  ] " 

To  this  there  was  a  variety  of  answers ;  some  asked  for 
one  thing  and  some  for  another.  Then  Mrs  Norton  said 
she  would  tell  them  one ;  she  did  not  know  whether  they 
would  think  it  on  the  whole  most  joyful  or  sorrowful ;  so 
perhaps  it  might  suit  a  majority. 

"The  things  I  am  going  to  tell  of  happened  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time,  can  anybody  tell  me  who 
was  king  of  England ) " 

They  hesitated,  till  Althea  answered,  "Charles  the 
Second." 

"  Charles  the  Second  took  it  into  his  not  very  wise  head 
that  he  would  not  let  the  people  of  Scotland  be  Presby- 
terians.   He  determined  they  should  be  Episcopalians." 

"  What  for,  Aunt  Norton  ? '' 
"I  can  hardly  tell  you,  my  dear— unless  he  thought  he 
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could  manage  them  better.  IVesbyterians  had  been  Tery 
busy  in  the  struggle  that  led  to  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
his  father,  Charles  the  First ;  and  they  were  always  great 
lovers  of  freedom ;  so  I  suppose  on  both  accounts  Charles 
the  Second  hated  them.  At  any  rate  he  determined  to  pat 
them  down,  and  make  them  hold  their  services  in  the 
Episcopal  fashion." 

''But  how  ooiUd  he,  Aunt  Norton,  if  the  people  liked  the 
other  way  best  1    I  don't  see  how  he  could." 

''What  do  you  think  of  making  laws  forbidding  anybody 
to  teach  or  preach  who  would  not  come  under  the  bishops  ) 
and  ordering  that  all  the  ministers  who  would  not  do  so, 
should  after  a  certain  day  quit  their  houses  and  churches 
both,  and  be  homeless  and  penniless  )  " 

"Did  he  do  sol" 

"  He  did  it,  or  had  it  done ;  and  the  ministers  obeyed  ; 
and  that  was  a  sad  day  in  Scotland,  when  the  persecuted 
ministers  took  leave  of  their  poor  people.  There  were 
floods  of  tears  shed  that  day,  and  loud  weeping  and  cries  of 
sorrow.  But  they  had  the  strong  hand  of  power  over  them, 
and  could  not  help  themselves.  Then  the  bishops  put  other 
ministers  in  the  place  of  those  who  were  cast  out ;  and  as 
you  might  think  no  good  man  would  like  to  take  part  in 
such  injustice,  the  new  ministers  were  ignorant  and  poor 
creatures  j  men  that  did  not  know  so  much  of  the  Bible  as 
the  country-folk  did.  So  the  country  people  would  not  go 
to  church  to  hear  them ;  and  instead  they  used  to  gather  in 
places  in  the  open  air  where  one  of  their  dear  old  ministers 
could  meet  them,  and  preach  and  sing  and  pray." 

"So  the  king  didn't  get  much  by  his  bargain,"  said 
Edward  Whipple,  an  elder  brother  of  Charley. 

"  The  king  had  not  done  yet.  Laws  were  made  to  punish 
the  old  ministers  if  they  dared  to  preacli,  and  fining  very 
heavily  anybody  who  didn't  go  to  his  old  church  and  sit 
under  the  minister  the  bishops  had  given  him." 

"I  declare!"  said  George  Gordon,  "I  should  have  liked 
to  fight  that  king ! " 

"The  king  was  stronger  than  the  people,  Qeoiga    The 
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people  who  refused  to  obey  him  and  to  say  that  he  was  the 
right  ruler  of  the  Church,  were  imprisoned,  fined,  ruined, 
banished,  even  sold  for  slaves.  Then  it  was  ordered  that 
nobody  should  attend  preachings  in  the  open  air ;  and  the 
rude  soldiers,  under  cruel  officers,  were  permitted  to  punish 
pretty  much  as  they  saw  fit,  the  Christian  people  who 
gathered  together  in  valleys  and  glens  and  wild  places  to 
pray  and  to  hear  the  things  of  the  Bible  preached  to  them. 
The  soldiers  were  very  rude  and  cruel,  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  grew  to  be  dreadfuL" 

"  I  'd  have  killed  the  soldiers,"  said  Edward  Whipple. 

*'  That  was  tried,  my  dear,  but  it  did  not  end  welL  Can 
you  think  of  no  better  help  than  that  1 " 

"Somebody  might  have  gone  up  to  London,  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  king,"  said  Catherine  Bell,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  little  company. 

"The  king,  I  doubt,  would  not  have  helped  them.  It 
was  under  his  authority  that  these  cruelties  were  done. 
But  there  is  another  King,  to  whom  petitions  can  be 
brought  more  easily,  and  who  never  refuses  to  hear  any 
that  His  people  bring  ;  have  you  forgot  Him  1  *' 

"Would  God  take  away  the  soldiers,  if  the  people  asked 
Him  1 "  inquired  a  little  boy. 

"Either  that,  Hugh,  or  He  would  so  help  His  people  to 
bear  their  troubles  that  they  would  not  be  afraid  of  the 
soldiers.  Don't  you  know  what  the  Bible  says — *Grod  is 
our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed, 
and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea.'" 

"  But  wouldn't  they  be  afraid  ?  "  said  little  Hugh. 

"  When  anybody  trusts  and  loves  God  with  all  his  heart, 
he  isn't  afraid  of  anything,"  Mrs  Norton  said,  smiling  at 
him  with  that  wonderfully  sweet  smile  of  hers.  "I  am 
going  to  tell  about  a  namesake  of  yours,  Hugh." 

"A  little  boy,  was  he.  Aunt  Norton ] " 

"  Once  he  was ;  but  he  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man ;  and 
I  wish  you  might  be  like  hiTp,    He  was  very  clever, — he  was 
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an  excellent  scholar :  and  best  of  all,  he  was  a  loving  servant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.    He  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  think,  with 
all  his  heart,  and  sought  to  be  in  everything  just  what 
would  please  Him.    He  was  made  a  minister  about  three  or 
four  years  before  this  time  I  was  telling  you  of;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  out  of  Scotland  because  some  of  King 
Charles's  great  men  in  Edinburgh  were  displeased  at  one  of 
his  sermons.    For  three  or  four  years  he  lived  in  Holland ; 
and  then  he  thought  he  might  come  home ;  for  you  know  one 
would  get  very  tired  of  being  away  from  home  and  all  that 
one  loves.    So  he  came  back  to  Scotland.    But  things  were 
worse  than  when  he  went  away;  the  ministers  were  turned 
out  of   their  churches   and    houses,  and  some  of   them 
wandered  in  lone  wild  parts  of  the  country  to  hide  from 
the  soldiers,  and  to  preach  whenever  they  could  get  a  chance, 
notwithstanding  the  danger.    Hugh  could  not  get  a  church 
in  such  times.    He  must  keep  quiet" 

**  But,  Aunt  Norton,  suppose  the  soldiers  found  one  (rf  the 
old  ministers  preaching  in  some  place,  and  the  people  listen- 
ing,—what  would  they  do  to  them  1 " 

"Almost  what  they  chose.  By  law  they  were  permitted 
to  seize  them,  fine  them,  drag  them  to  prison,  or  punish 
them  in  any  way  they  pleased;  so  you  may  suppose  there 
was  rough  work. 

"  Hugh  could  not  get  a  church  in  such  times.  He  went 
home  to  his  father's  house ;  and  there  he  lived  for  a  while. 
There  he  used  to  walk  out  aJong  the  solitary  sheep-tracks — 
and  among  the  wild,  lonely  valleys  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  speak  to  all  whom  he  could  meet  in  such  places  about 
Jesus,  and  about  heaven,  and  about  the  comfort  that  Grod 
knows  how  to  give  to  TTia  suffering  people.  These  poor 
people  loved  to  meet  him,  and  it  comforted  them  to  hear 
him  talk,  and  they  thought  a  great  deal  of  him.  But  Hugh 
had  a  feeling  that  he  was  going  one  day  to  lose  his  life  for 
his  religion." 

"  Did  he  think  they  would  kiU  him  1"  aaked  little  Hugh 
Chandler. 
'^Yes;  but  he  was  not  a  bit  afraid,  Hugh,"  said  Mrs 
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Norton.  **  Be  trusted  in  his  dear  BedeemeTi  and  was  not 
afraid." 

''  And  did  they  kill  him,  Aunt  Norton  1 " 

**  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  one  day  preparing  to  roast  a 
poor  old  man  alive,  ujwn  a  large  gridiron  " 

'*  Oh,  Aunt  Norton ! "  exclaimed  the  children ;  and  **  O 
mother,  don't !"  exclaimed  Althea ;  "  it 's  too  disagreeable." 

"  They  did  not  do  it,  my  dear,  because  some  countrymen 
hearing  of  it  came  up  and  prevented  them.  One  of  the 
soldiers  was  killed  in  the  struggle  that  followed ;  and  then 
the  country  people  knew  that  vengeance  would  come  upon 
them  as  soon  as  a  stronger  party  of  soldiers  should  be  able 
to  master  them.  If  they  laid  down  their  arms  they  would 
surely  be  killed,  and  they  thought  they  might  stand  as  good 
a  chance  perhaps  if  they  kept  them.  So  others  joined  their 
party,  and  they  marched  hoping  to  be  joined  by  more  yet 
It  all  came  to  nothing  in  a  very  few  days ;  but  Hugh  was 
with  them  for  a  little  while.  He  was  too  delicate  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  marching  with  them ;  and  he  was  trying  to 
reach  home,  when  a  dragoon  officer  met  him  and  took  him 
prisoner." 

'*  O  mamma,  don't  go  on  I "  said  Althea 

"  ShaU  I  stop,  children  1" 

"  Oh  no.  Aunt  Norton ! "  and  "  PleaBe  go  on,  Aunt  Nor- 
ton ! "  shewed  that  everybody  was  not  of  Althea's  mind. 

"  Hugh  was  brought  before  the  council  They  asked  him 
questions  about  the  insurrection ;  but  he  had  very  little  to 
telL  They  then  shewed  him  the  '  hooi^*  and  promised  him 
if  he  did  not  confess  he  shoxdd  try  next  day  how  it  felt." 

"What  boot,  Aunt  Norton  1 "  said  little  Hugh. 

^It  was  a  box  of  wood  or  iron,  shaped  like  a  boot,  in 
which  a  man's  leg  might  be  put." 

«  What  for  ] " 

"  To  make  him  answer  questionss  When  the  leg  was  in, 
a  wedge  would  be  put  between  the  edge  of  the  boot  and  the 
knee,  and  driven  in  by  blows  of  a  mallet." 

"  Didn't  it  hurt  ?  " 

''It  hurt  very  dreadfully.    There  was  not  room  for  the 
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wedge ;  it  conid  not  be  driven  in  without  crashing  the  leg, 
and  crashing  the  bone,  if  it  was  driven  far  enough." 

"Did  they  do  it  to  him,  Aunt  Norton?"  asked  Hugh, 
with  a  horrified  face. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  When  he  told  them  he  had  no  more  to 
confess,  they  tried  what  pain  would  do.  His  leg  was  put  in 
the  boot;  and  after  one  heavy  blow  on  the  wedge  had 
crushed  it  in,  they  asked  him  if  he  would  answer  then  ?  He 
had  nothing  more  to  tell  them.  After  a  while  the  execu- 
tioner drove  it  further  in  with  another  blow — then  another. 
He  bore  it  till  seven  or  eight  blows  had  crushed  the  flesh 
and  sinews  to  the  very  bone;  then  he  told  them  if  they 
served  all  the  joints  of  his  body  so,  he  could  teU  them  no 
more  than  he  had  told.  Yet  three  times  more  the  wedge 
was  driven  in,  till  the  very  bone  was  shattered,  and  Hugh's 
nature  could  bear  no  more.  He  fainted  away,  and  they 
carried  him  back  to  prison." 

"  Did  they  take  his  leg  out  of  the  boot,  Aunt  Norton*] " 

**  Yes,  Hugh ;  when  they  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  keep 
it  there  longer.** 

**Did  they  kill  him  after  all.  Aunt  Norton?*'  said  Catherina 

"  A  few  days  after,  they  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged." 

"  But  what  had  he  done  1 " 

"  He  had  been  present  with  that  party  of  rebels ;  that  was 
all ;  he  had  done  nothing.  The  people  lamented  very  much 
when  they  heard  of  his  sentence.  But  what  do  you  think 
he  said  of  it,  a  little  while  before  his  death  V 

«  What,  Aunt  Norton  1 " 

"  He  said  to  a  friend — *  Oh,  how  good  news :  to  be  within 
four  days'  journey  of  enjoying  the  sight  of  Jesus  Christ !  * 
You  see,  my  dear  children,  God  can  keep  His  people  in  all 
times  and  through  all  troubles ;  as  he  now  kept  Hugh  from 
the  fear  of  what  was  before  him." 

Mrs  Norton  paused ;  the  little  party  of  her  hearers  looked 
very  thoughtful.    Althea  only  looked  distressed. 

"  I  have  only  a  little  left  to  tell  you,  my  children.  Hugh 
went  to  his  death  as  he  had  borne  himself  in  the  prison, — 
steadfast  and  cheerful  and  happy.    There  were  great  multi- 
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tndes  assembled  to  see  him  die,  and  to  see  lum  go  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  the  streets  and  the  windows  were  full 
and  crowded ;  and  among  them  all  there  was  hardly  a  dry 
cheek  or  eye.  He  could  hear  the  people  weeping  around 
him.  Before  he  died,  he  spoke  to  the  people  a  good  deal, 
and  bade  good-bye  to  his  friends,  calm  and  cheerful  as  ever; 
and  told  them  what  kept  him  so  calm  and  happy  at  such  a 
time.  He  said  he  knew  that  as  there  was  solemn  prepara- 
tion there — a  scaffold  and  a  gallows  and  people  looking  out 
at  the  windows,  —  so  there  was  a  greater  preparation  of 
angels  to  carry  his  soul  to  heaven ;  and  that  Jesus  would 
receive  him.  He  talked  a  good  deal  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  so  that  many  wept  bitterly ;  and  when  he  had  done 
with  what  he  had  to  say  to  them  all,—'  Now,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  leave  off  speaking  any  more  to  creatures.  Farewell, 
father  and  mother,  friends  and  relations.  Farewell,  the 
world  and  all  delights.  Farewell,  meat  and  drink.  Fare- 
well, sun,  moon,  and  stars. — ^Welcome,  God  and  Father! 
Welcome,  sweet  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant! Welcome,  blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  and  God  of  all 
consolation!  Welcome,  glory — welcome,  eternal  life — and 
welcome,  death !'" 

Mrs  Norton  ceased  speaking,  and  her  little  hearers  were 
all  silent  for  a  space,  and  very  still.  The  first  one  that  broke 
the  silence  was  little  Hugh  Chandler.  He  had  left  his  seat, 
and  stood  at  Mrs  Norton's  knee. 

"Aunt  Norton,"  said  little  Hugh,  "how  did  he  know  there 
were  angels  waiting  there  to  carry  him  to  heaven  1 " 

"Don't  you  remember,  Hugh,  Jesus  said  the  angels  carried 
Lazarus,  the  poor  beggar,  to  Abraham's  bosom  ?" 

"  Does  Abraham's  bosom  mean  heaven  )  " 

"  It  means  the  same  thing." 

"  Was  his  name  Hugh  Chandler,  Aunt  Norton  1  * 

"No,  my  dear;  his  name  was  Hugh  M'Kail.  If  you 
will  be  like  him  in  everything  else  but  his  name,  the  name 
won't  matter." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Hugh  M^Eail  in  heaven ! "  said  his 
little  namesake,  gravely,  as  he  turned  away. 
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''My  children,"  said  Mrs  Norton,  ''I  want  you  to  tell  me 
which  this  story  has  been, — sad  or  joyfull" 

"I  think  it  was  a  joyful  story,  Aunt  Norton,"  answered 
the  few  who  spoke  first.    But  others  were  silent. 

<<I  think  it  was  painful.  Aunt  Norton,"  said  Catherine 
BelL 

''I  don't  like  such  stories,  mamma !"  said  Althea. 

''I  like  to  hear  them,"  said  Catherine,  ''but  I  think  they 
are  sorrowful,  of  course." 

"Why,  Kitty  r 

"Why,  Aunt  Norton!  isn't  it  sorrowful  to  hear  of  any 
good  person's  suffering  so  1 " 

"Suffering  haw?  You  forget  the  Lord's  promise.  Do 
you  think  He  forgets  it?  'Fear  thou  not;  for  I  am  with 
thee :  be  not  dismayed ;  for  I  am  thy  Gk)d :  I  wiU  strengthen 
thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  my  righteousness.'  Do  you  think  Gbd's  hand 
is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  up  His  people  1 " 

There  was  a  little  trembling  of  Mrs  Norton's  voice  as  she 
spoke,  that  some  of  the  children  felt. 

"Still,  Aunt  Norton,"  said  Catherine,  "we  see  the  suffer- 
ing, but  we  don't  see  the  comfort." 

"I  don't  know,  Catherine,"  said  Mrs  Norton,  with  a  smile. 
"It  seems  to  me,  I  see  the  comfort  as  well  in  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  and  in  Hugh  M'Eail's  own  testimony,  as  I 
see  the  suffering  of  the  torture  and  death  in  the  words  of 
historians  who  have  related  it.  And  then,  think  where  Hugh 
M'Kail  has  been  these  two  himdred  years,  since  he  died  that 
day  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh !  Think  of  the  crown 
he  will  wear  for  ever  t  Do  you  think  he  doesn't  call  that 
day  a  joyful  one?" 

"  I  guess,  Aunt  Norton,"  said  little  Josey  Chandler,  with 
glistening  eyes,  "the  reason  why  we  think  it's  a  sorrowful 
story  is,  that  we  haven't  the  same  reason  to  be  glad  that 
Hugh  M'Kail  had." 

"Then  you  have  understood  my  story,"  said  Mrs  Norton, 
"  and  we  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more.  Here  come  lights 
and  tea." 
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Tea  was  very  jovial,  and  tlie  breaking  np  of  the  party  saw 
them  all  in  full  satisfaction  with  their  day,  Althea  not  the 
least.  But  she  thought  after  they  were  all  gone  that  her 
mother's  face  looked  a  shade  paler  or  more  tired  than  she 
was  accustomed  to  see  it  She  came  close  to  her  feet  and 
laid  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap,  looking  up. 

'*  Mamma,  has  this  been  a  pleasant  day  to  yon  1  ** 

"Yes,  my  darling." 

"  Mamma,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you !  ^ 

"For  my  story?"  said  Mrs  Norton,  smiling. 

"  Mamma,  you  told  that  story  for  me." 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  iti  Do  you  understand 
any  better  the  Lord's  saying  about  mourners  I" 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma,  that  I  do.  It  don't  seem  to  me 
blessed  to  suffer  so." 

"  Nor  to  be  comforted  so  ] " 

"  Manmia,  as  Catherine  said,  that  is  what  I  do  not  under- 
Btand." 

"  My  child,  you  cannot  understand  it  without  knowing  it ; 
no  one  can.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  to  believe  it.  I  shall  take 
you  to  make  a  visit  with  me  to-morrow." 

"  Where,  mamma  1 " 

"  Not  to  see  anybody  you  have  ever  seen  before." 

"Mamma,  you  are  not  going  to  take  me  to  see  anybody 
who  is  in  any  trouble  1 " 

Mrs  Norton  smiled,  and  said  no. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  QASDES  OF  BEES. 

HAViNa  her  mother's  assurance  that  she  was  not  going  to 
any  scene  of  distress,  Althea  was  charmed  at  the  prospect  of 
making  a  visit  with  her.  This  happened  not  very  often,  ex- 
cept at  the  houses  of  her  aunts.    Mrs  Norton  went  to  very 
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few  friends  and  to  no  mere  acquaintances,  thongh  by  many 
such  she  was  visited  and  sought  after. 

The  day  was  a  fine  mild  day  of  autumn,  and  Althea  in 
a  great  state  of  curiosity.  To  her  extreme  delight,  after  go- 
ing the  distance  of  a  few  streets,  her  mother  stopped  in  one 
of  the  avenues  and  signalled  a  car,  and  they  got  in.  They 
rarely  did  this;  and  Althea  took  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
novelty  and  the  soft  swift  motion  and  the  nice  view  of 
people  and  things,  both  in  and  out  of  the  car.  They  went, 
to  her  surprise,  much  higher  up  town  than  her  mother  and 
she  were  accustomed  to  go, — ^then  the  streets  and  houses 
began  to  be  less  densely  packed  together ;  there  were  open 
spaces  between.    Then  the  car  stopped. 

"Why,  mamma^"  said  Althea,  "you  have  forgotten,  and 
we  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  railway ! " 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Mrs  Norton ;  "  we  are  to  take  another 
car  here." 

"  Why,  mamma,  where  are  we  going  1 " 

Mrs  Norton  only  smiled.  They  got  out  of  the  little  car 
and  entered  another  car  very  much  larger.  Althea  had 
never  been  in  such  a  one.  There  were  a  great  many  people, 
and  the  seats  arranged  in  two  rows  down  the  sides,  each 
holding  two  persons.  Mrs  Norton  put  Althea  next  to  the 
window,  where  she  could  look  out  nicely.  Off  they  went, 
fast ;  the  houses  grew  more  and  more  scattering ;  patches  of 
fields  began  to  appear. 

"  Why,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Althea^  "  we  are  going  into 
the  country ! " 

"  Yes,  a  little  way." 

"  O  mamma,  I  'm  so  glad ! "  And  Althea  turned  to  the 
window  again  and  was  a  fixture.  The  country  to  her  was 
an  absolute  treat.  She  very  seldom  saw  it.  Now  though 
the  fields  by  the  wayside  were  barren  and  bare,  there  was  a 
spread  of  green  turf  at  least  to  be  seen ;  and  here  and  there  a 
tree  with  russet  or  yellow  or  reddened  leaves ;  and  glimpses  of 
the  East  river,  with  the  haze  of  October  lying  soft  on  them. 
And  the  air  was  a  different  thing  already;  oh,  how  different ! 
Althea  smelled  it  and  snuffed  it,  whenever  the  smoke  from 
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the  engine  did  not  blow  over  her  way.  By  and  by  the  red 
and  yellow  and  brown  leaves  were  to  be  seen  in  quantities ; 
pieces  of  woodland  were  passed,  and  rocks,  and  woods.  At 
last,  after  what  seemed  to  Althea  both  a  very  long  and  a 
very  short  time,  the  train  made  one  of  its  stoppages,  and  she 
and  her  mother  got  out.  The  cars  whizzed  on  again,  and 
they  were  left  standing  together  alone,  with  the  country 
stillness  in  their  ears.    How  sweet  it  was ! 

'*0  mamma,  where  are  we)"  said  Althea,  ''and  where 
are  we  going  ? " 

''We  are  at  Penderville ;  and  we  are  going  to  take  a  little 
walk." 

"To  see  somebody,  manmial" 

"Yes." 

They  left  the  station  and  struck  off  along  a  grass-bordered 
road.  Every  step  of  that  walk  was  so  lovely,  that  Althea  in 
all  her  life  never  forgot  it.  The  very  feeling  of  the  fresh 
turf  and  soil  to  their  feet,  after  the  hard  dry  flagstones  of  the 
city  street ;  the  notes  of  a  bird  or  two  in  the  still  air ;  the 
fair  colours  of  the  field  and  sky,  with  the  gay  foliage  of  the 
trees ;  and,  above  all,  the  sVeet  air.  No  such  breaths  could  be 
drawn  in  all  the  city  as  they  drew  now  freely  and  rejoicingly. 
Althea  thought  she  could  not  get  enough. 

They  stopped  at  a  farm-house,  or  what  looked  like  it ;  and 
going  to  a  door  at  one  end  of  the  long  front,  Mrs  Norton 
knocked.  The  door  was  opened  by  the  nicest-looking  old 
lady  Althea  had  ever  seen.  She  welcomed  them  very  heartily 
and  with  much  pleasure.  £ut  at  first  Althea  could  only 
think  what  a  nice-looking  old  lady  she  was.  Her  face  was 
full  of  lines  and  wrinkles,  that  time,  and  more  than  time,  had 
brought  there ;  her  gray  eye  was  so  gentle  and  bright  and 
strong,  that  Althea  admired  and  respected  and  liked  her  all 
at  once,  before  she  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  house.  The 
old  lady  was  as  neat  as  a  pin  in  her  dress,  and  her  room  was 
neat  too  and  very  plain ;  but  through  the  open  window  the 
sweet  air  came  in,  and  the  notes  of  a  bird  now  and  then.  A 
spinning-wheel  stood  on  one  side ;  some  books  and  a  pair  of 
spectacles  were  on  a  table ;  and  in  the  little  fireplace  a  small 
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wood  fire  was  burning.  Clean,  and  sweet,  and  qniet ;  Althea 
fell  in  love  with  all  she  saw.  The  old  lady  had  made  her 
mother  and  her  put  off  their  bonnets,  and  before  the  little 
fire  they  sat  down  to  talk  to  each  other. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you,  dear,  to  come  and  see  me  a^ain,"  the  old 
lady  was  saying,  "  while  I  am  still  here.  Maybe  I  'U  be  here 
to  see  you  many  a  day— but  I  'd  like  to  think  not.'* 

*'It  don't  seem  far  from  here  ihere^  Mrs  Hillard,  at  any 
time." 

''  It  seems  but  a  step ! "  said  Mrs  Hillard,  "  and  whiles  that 
contents  me ;  and  other  times  I  can  hardly  bear  it  when  I 
think  there  is  but  a  light  vail  between,  and  I  cannot  put  it 
aside  and  be  where  I  would  b&  But  then  the  King  of  that 
place  comes  and  abides  with  me  here;  and  when  He  is  at  all 
my  charges,  I  want  for  nothing.** 

"  I  am  but  just  beginning  to  learn  that  lesson,  Mrs  Hil- 
lard." 

"Run  on,  my  dear,  and  don't  stay  in  your  learning;  the 
Lord  will  bring  us  on  fast,  if  we  will  let  Him ;  and  peace 
and  rest  isn't  anjrwhere  till  we  've  reached  the  top  of  the  way, 
and  Christ  is  all  to  us." 

Then  turning  her  bright  soft  eyes  upon  Althea,  she  said, 
"Does  Mrs  Norton's  little  daughter  love  the  Lord  Jesus  1 " 

Althea  coloured,  and  was  almost  ready  to  cry — ^so  much 
she  wished  that  she  could  give  the  answer  which  the  old 
lady  would  have  liked  to  hear.  She  could  not  speak  the 
true  answer  ;  her  silence  spoke  for  her. 

"Dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "don't  you  know  that  Jesus  is 
the  only  One  who  can  make  us  happy  ]  By  and  by  you  will 
meet  with  trouble  in  the  world,  it  is  likely  ;  tod  there  is  no 
'refuge  from  the  storm  and  shadow  from  the  heat,'  but  that 
Blessed  One.  Ask  your  mother,  dear,  some  time,  to  tell  you 
how  I  come  to  know  that  so  well." 

"Althea  does  not  like  to  think  of  trouble,  Mrs  Hillard/' 
said  Althea's  mother. 

"She  is  right,"  said  Mrs  Hillard.  "How  can  one  be  able 
'with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh  against  him 
with  twenty  thousand)'    Trouble  without  Jesus  is  som»- 
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thing  to  tremble  at    But '  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safa'  ** 

**  Althea  is  puzzled,  Mrs  Hillard|  why  the  children  of  God 
should  be  so  often  in  trouble." 

.  "  She  is  little ;  she  has  not  begun  to  learn  yet,"  answered 
the  old  lady.    "  Dear,  would  you  like  to  see  my  bees  t " 

"I  would,  Mrs  HiUard,"  said  Mrs  Norton.  "Althea 
hardly  knows,  I  am  afraid,  what  bees  are — except  in  books." 

**  l^ey  are  wonderful  creatures,"  said  Mrs  Hillard,  getting 
up  and  tal^g  her  sun-bonnet  "  Come,  dear ;  they  are  bet- 
ter in  my  garden  than  they  are  in  books." 

They  went  all  out  into  the  garden  by  a  side  door  which 
opened  right  upon  it  Such  a  garden^!  Althea  was  almost 
ready  to  wish  she  was  a  bee  herself,  to  live  there.  It  was 
not  a  very  large  garden,  but  it  was  full  in  every  comer  of 
sweet  or  of  pretty  things.  Some  late  roses  were  even  in 
bloom,  looking  fairer  than  ever  to  the  visitors ;  whole  beds 
of  mignonette,  and  lavender,  and  sweet  herbs,  thick  and 
flourishing,  made  the  little  place  as  sweet  as  so  many  per- 
fumes could  make  it  Along  the  fences  grew  great  bunches 
of  chrysanthemums,  in  all  their  brilliant  varieties.  There 
were  golden  yellow,  and  pale  straw  colour,  and  deep  purple 
red,  and  purple,  and  rose,  and  pure  white,  and  lavender, — 
maidng  a  most  beautiful  display.  Heliotropes  and  geraniums 
mingled  their  sweetness  with  that  of  the  herbs.  It  was  the 
sweetest-smelling  place  that  could  be.  Near  the  upper  end 
of  the  garden,  under  a  thatched  shed,  the  bee-hives  stood. 
Mrs  Hillard  led  the  way  slowly  along  her  little  garden  paths, 
and  Althea  had  time  to  wonder  and  be  delighted  at  every 
foot  of  the  way. 

"  Do  the  bees  like  these  herbs  ? "  Mrs  Norton  asked. 

^*  They  like  most  things  that  are  good,"  said  Mrs  Hillard. 
'*  They 're  notional  little  animals.  I  sow  mignonette  for 
them — they  like  that;  I  seem  to  think  they  don't  do  so 
much  with  mint  and  marjoram,  but  they  like  them  too; 
and  thyme  they  're  fond  of.    I  give  'em  all  I  can." 

They  stood  and  watched  the  busy  creatures  coming  and 
going  from  the  hives ;  there  were  a  great  many,  all  at  work. 
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Mrs  HDlard  took  Althea  close  up,  aud  made  her  notice  how 
the  bees  brought  home  yellow  pollen,  packed  upon  their  legs 
in  nice  little  packages. 

"  Do  they  eat  that  1 "  said  Althea. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  do  with  it,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"but  I  seem  to  think  they  have  some  use  for  it  in  their 
manufactures.  They  bring  home  a  sight  of  it.  I  sit  and 
watch  them  here  some  days,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs  Nor- 
ton ;  ''  and  I  think  they  bring  home  as  much  for  me  as  they 
do  for  themselves.  The  Lord  can  send  more  kinds  of  meat 
by  the  birds  of  the  air  than  the  ravens  carried  to  ElijaL" 

''Mamma,"  said  Althea,  "come  where  I  stand  and  you 
can  see  better.  Mamma,  do  look  at  the  yellow  stuff  packed 
on  that  bee's  legs !    Mamma^  do  you  see  ?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Mrs  Norton. 

"  Mamma,  can  you  guess  what  it  is  1 " 

"  You  know  the  little  threads  with  dusty  yellow  heads  in 
the  inside  of  a  white  lily  ?  I  think  it  is  such  yellow  dust  as 
that,  from  different  flowers." 

"Somebody  loves  mamma  a  little,  I  guess,"  said  Mrs 
Hillard,  who  stood  'watching  them  while  they  watched  the 
bees.    Althea  looked  up  to  answer  that  with  a  full  smile. 

"  Now  you  have  seen  the  bees,  suppose  we  go  in  again, 
and  you  shall  have  some  of  the  honey,"  said  Mrs  Hillard ; 
"and  Althea  shall  teU  me  something  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  her.    Will  she  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  anything  I  can,"  said  Althea>  in  a  good  deal 
of  surprise. 

But  first  they  went  back  to  the  house,  and  Mrs  Hillard 
left  them  alone  for  a  few  minutes;  and  when  she  came  back, 
she  began  to  take  plates  and  cups  out  of  a  wall-cupboard 
and  put  them  on  the  table.  She  moved  slowly,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  Althea  to  look  at  her— the  neat,  trim,  deft  old 
lady,  and  her  nice-looking  cups  and  saucers.  Althea  found 
out  immediately  that  she  was  very  hungry  indeed.  Then  a 
girl  came  in  from  the  other  part  of  the  house  with  a  plate  of 
beautiful  white  bread  and  a  pat  of  butter,  looking  fresh  and 
golden,  and  then  she  brought  a  pitcher  of  millr  j  and  Mrs 
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Hillard  set  upon  the  table  a  dish  with  a  beautiful  thick  piece 
of  honeycomb. 

"  David  mu&t  have  been  fond  of  honey,"  said  Mrs  Hillard. 
"  I  never  see  it  on  the  table  but  I  think  of  his  saying,  *  How 
Bweet  are  Thy  words  to  my  taste,  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to 
my  moutL'  Mrs  Norton,  wiU  you  give  this  Httle  girl  some, 
and  then  she  will  know  how  David  loved  the  Bible  9  I  took 
up  this  hive  last  week ;  it  is  good. 

It  was  true  honey;  not  white,  and  dead  sweet,  but 
deep  gold-coloured,  and  rich  as  with  the  essence  of  thou- 
sands of  flowers.  Althea  thought  in  all  her  life  she  had 
never  made  quite  so  nice  a  dinner ;  the  milk  was  so  good 
and  the  bread  so  tender,  and  she  was  so  hungry  in  the 
country  air.  Mrs  Hillard  smiled  with  pleasure  to  see  slice 
after  slice  disappear,  and  she  did  not  talk  much  to  Althea 
till  the  meal  was  over,  and,  refreshed  and  rested,  they  were 
all  ready  for  anything  again. 

"  Now^"  said  Mrs  Hillard,  "  I  would  like  to  know  from 
that  little  girl  why  she  loves  her  mother  so  much  as  I  see 
she  does?" 

Althea  did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
matter  she  could  not  talk  about. 

*'  Try,  Althea^"  said  Mrs  Norton.  « Mrs  Hillard  wishes 
for  an  answer ;  you  must  think,  and  give  the  best  you  can." 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Althea.  "  I  suppose,  because 
she  is  my  mother." 

"That  is  not  it,"  said  Mrs  Hillard.  "Suppose,  now,  you 
had  never  in  all  your  life  seen  your  mother,  but  once  in  a 
year, — ^would  you  love  her  as  you  do  now  ?    Try  again." 

Althea  thought,  and  then  did  not  like  to  say;  but  to  those 
gentle  bright  eyes  of  Mrs  Hillard  she  could  speak  what  she 
would  not  have  spoken  to  any  other  stranger. 

"  I  suppose,  ma'am,  because  I  know  how  good  she  is,  and 
how  she  loves  me." 

"And,  dear,  how  do  you  know  thati" 

"  That  she  is  good,  and  loves  me  1  Why,  ma'am,  I  have 
known  it  always — every  day." 

"How,  my  dear  1— how?" 
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'^  Why,  mamTna  always  did  every tMng  for  me.  If  I  wanted 
anything,  she  got  it,  if  it  was  right ;  and  if  I  didn't  know 
something,  she  told  me;  and  when  I  was  sick,  she  nursed 
me;  and  whenever  I  was  in  any  trouble,  she  helped  me:  and 
she  did  it  all  like  nobody  else." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs  Hillard, — "just  so.  And  when  you 
were  sicl^  didn't  she  hold  your  head,  and  kiss  you,  and  come 
and  sit  by  you,  and  give  you  medicine  and  drink,  and  put 
her  hand  on  your  forehead  when  it  aehed,  and  hold  your 
hands  when  they  were  hot  ? " 

"Yes,  ma'am,— just  so,"  said  Althea,  smiling. 

"And  if  you  were  in  tx'ouble,  what  did  she  doT* 

"  She  would  take  me  in  her  arms,  and  tell  me  not  to  mind 
it,  and  kiss  me ;  and  then  I  di<Mt  mind  it,"  said  Althea. 

"Even  so!"  said  Mrs  Hillard;  and  Althea  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  that  the  old  lady  took  her  pocket-handker- 
chief out  of  her  pocket,  and  put  it  first  to  one  eye  and  then 
to  the  other. 

"Now,  dear,  just  suppose  you  had  never  been  sick,  nor 
ever  been  in  trouble,  nor  ever  wanted  anything  in  your  life 
that  you  couldn't  get  for  yourself,— what  would  you  know 
about  your  mother,  compared  to  what  you  know  now?" 

Althea  took  time  to  think  about  such  a  curious  supposi- 
tion; it  was  hard  to  fancy  it.  However,  the  longer  she 
thought,  the  more  it  seemed  that  in  such  a  case  she  and  her 
mother  would  have  been  great  strangers.  Sbe  said  so  at  last. 
Mrs  Hillard  turned  to  Mrs  Norton,  and  smiled ;  but  what 
was  Althea's  astonishment  to  see  that  her  mother's  tears 
were  dropping  faster  than  the  old  lady's  had  done ! 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  anxiously,  "  have  I  said  anything  to 
trouble  you  ] " 

Mrs  Norton  shook  her  head« 

"  Little  lady,"  said  Mrs  Hillard,  "do  you  know  these  words 
are  in  the  Bible  1 — and  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey- 
comb surely  they  are !  It  is  God  that  speaks  them,  and  they 
are  spoken  to  His  children;  and  these  are  the  words — 'As 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  yoit'" 

There  was  a  great  weight  in  ike  words,  as  the  old  lady 
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repeated  them ;  somehow,  they  filled  Althea  wi&  a  kind  of 
awe.  She  did  not  say  anything.  Mrs  Hillard  went  on,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  she  was  half  speaking  to  Mrs  Norton. 

''Dear,  if  the  Lord's  i)eople  were  never  in  trouble,  how 
would  they  know  their  Lord)  If  they  had  never  been 
caused  'to  wander  m  the  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way,' 
how  could  they  look  back,  even  from  heaven,  and  love  the 
hand  that  led  them  ?  No ;  the  Lord  takes  care  of  that. 
Paul  gloried  in  infirmities,  that  the  power  .of  Christ  might 
rest  upon  him ;  and  Abraham  had  the  Lord  for  his  shield, 
and,  I  daresay,  didn't  wish  he  had  no  need  of  one;  and  it 
is  my  belief,  when  God  wipes  away  the  tears  of  His  people, 
not  one  of  them  will  wish  he  had  never  had  to  shed  any." 

''  I  don't  wish  it  now,  Mrs  Hillard,"  said  Mrs  Norton. 

"As  for  me,"  said  the  old  lady,  siraightemng  herself  up, 
''  this  is  my  testimony : — '  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the 
olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in 
the  stalls  : ' " — her  voice  trembled  a  little,  though  scarce 
perceptibly,  and  she  paused,  then  went  on  firmly — "'yet 
I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  Gk)d  of  my  salva- 
tion.'" 

She  spoke  with  profound  sweetness  and  steadiness.  There 
was  a  little  silence ;  the  conversation  was  pursued  no  fur- 
ther; and  soon  after,  Mrs  Norton  and  Althea  took  leave  of 
their  friend,  and  walked  back  to  the  place  where  they  must 
meet  the  cars.  They  did  not  talk  on  the  way ;  Mrs  Norton 
told  Althea  she  must  wait  till  evening  for  anything  she  had 
to  ask. 

There  was  business  to  attend  to  when  they  got  home,  and 

then  a  very  late  dinner,  and  then  more  business.    When 

EUis  brought  the  tea^  however,  Mrs  Norton  put  away  her 

papers,  and  Althea  thought  now  was  her  time;  but  her 

mother  bade  her  wait  till  after  tea  for  what  she  wanted. 

When  the  tea  and  ElHs  were  finally  out  of  the  room,  and 

Mrs  Norton  resting  thoughtfully  in  her  easy-chair,  Althea 

began  again. 

o 
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"  Mamma,  may  I  ask  you  now  ?  What  is  that  about  Mrs 
Hillard  that  you  are  going  to  tell  me )  She  said  you  would 
tell  me  something/' 

"  She  meant  that  I  should  tell  you  what  reasons  she  has 
for  knowing  that  the  Lord  can  supply  all  the  wants  of  HJa 
people.  And  yet  when  I  have  told  you,  my  child,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  understand  it'* 

"Why,  mammal" 

"If  you  had  never  tasted  honey,  could  you  know  its 
flavour  from  my  description  ? " 

"  Why,  no,  mamma,  I  couldn't ;  there  isn't  anything  else 
like  it." 

"  It  is  so  with  some  other  things,  'Thea.  Nothing  but  the 
taste  will  make  you  know  what  the  taste  is  lika  So  the 
Bible  says,  '  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good :  blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him.' " 

"Mamma,  how  came  you  to  know  Mrs  Hillard]" 

"  My  mother  knew  her,  in  the  first  place ;  and  years  ago 
her  son,  George  Hillard,  came  to  consult  your  father  on 
some  matters  of  business.  Then  I  began  to  make  visits  to 
Mrs  Hillard,  at  Penderville,  and  gained  the  privilege  of  her 
firiendship." 

"And  she  gained  yours,  mamma." 

"The  honour  was  on  my  side,  Althea,  and  the  advantage. 
In  those  days  Mrs  HiUard  was  not  living  alone,  as  we  saw 
her  to-day.  She  had  children  and  grandchildren  around 
her  j  and  that  house  was  as  bright  and  merry  a  one,  full  of 
bright  voices,  as  you  will  see  anywhere." 

"  Whom  does  she  live  with  now,  mamma?" 

"The  house,  all  but  her  rooms,  is  occupied  by  a  farmer 
and  his  family,  who  manage  the  farm.  Mrs  Hillard  lives  in 
that  comer  of  the  house  where  we  saw  her." 

"And  has  she  nobody  else,  mamma)" 

"  She  used  to  live  there  in  the  midst  of  a  large  family. 
There  was  her  son,  George  HiUard,  and  his  wife ;  and  three 
grandchildren,  older  and  younger."    Mrs  Norton  paused. 

"  And  what  happened,  mamina  1 " 

"The  cholera  came,  my  dear,  a  number  of  years  ago ;  and 
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just  in  that  neighbourhood  it  raged  terribly.  And  it  came 
into  that  house ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  son  and  the  daugh- 
ter and  their  three  children  were  all  gone.  The  old  mother 
was  the  only  one  left." 

"O  mamma !" 

^'It  was  so  sudden  and  swift,  that  nobody  but  a  few 
neighbours  knew  till  it  was  all  over.  Her  pastor  did  not 
immediately  hear  of  it;  and  amid  all  the  confusions  and 
demands  upon  his  time  at  that  sad  season,  it  was  not  till 
after  some  delay  that  he  was  able  to  visit  her.  I  forget 
what  the  whole  cause  of  delay  was ;  but  I  have  heard  him 
tell  about  that  first  time  he  went  to  her  house." 

"  Well,  mamma  ] "  said  Althea,  for  her  mother  had  stopped 
again. 

"He  came  in — found  her  sitting  in  her  rocking-chair, 
alone,  in  her  desolate  house.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  speak 
to  her.  He  sat  down ;  but  when  he  began  to  say  a  word, 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  check  him.  *  Stop ! '  she  said ;  '  I 
can't  hear  you  now.'  And  then  she  began  to  rock  herself 
gently  back  and  forward,  and  to  sing  at  the  same  time^ 

"  *  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
1 11  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes.' 

*'  And  she  sang  it  with  a  chorus  that  perhaps  you  don't 
know,  Althea — 

«  *  Oh  tliat  will  be  joyful. 

Joyful — ^joyful— joyful ; 
Oh  that  will  be  joyfm. 
When  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 
When  we  meet — to  part — no  more, 
On  Canaan's  happy  shore, — 
There  we  shaU  meet 
At  Jesus'  feet. 
And  meet  to  part  no  more.' 

''She  sang  all  the  four  verses  of  the  hymn,  with  the 
chorus.  At  first  her  voice  trembled,  and  wavered,  and  was 
faint,  but  as  she  went  on  from  verse  to  verse,  it  strengthened ; 
it  grew  dear  and  steady ;  and  when  the  last  chorus  of  re- 
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joidng  was  sung  through,  she  stopped  rocking,  sat  up  in  her 
chair,  and  turned  to  her  minister.  '  Now,'  she  said,  *  I  can 
hear  you.' " 

Mrs  Norton  had  some  difficulty  to  get  through  her  story, 
and  was  silent  for  a  good  while ;  and  Althea  did  not  inter- 
rupt her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  BOSES. 

"Mamva^**  said  Althea,  the  next  evening,  ''I  have  thought 
a  great  deal  about  Mrs  Hillard  to-day." 

^  I  am  glad  of  it.  Don't  you  think  she  is  a  blessed  person, 
notwithstanding  all  she  has  had  to  bear )" 

"Mamma,  I  was  thinking,  she  looks  as  if  she  was  so 

happy." 
«  So  she  is." 
'^But  how  can  she  be,  mammal    I  shouldn't  think  she 

could." 

"Because  she  loves  Qod,  my  child,  and  His  blessing  is 
with  her.    That  is  enough  to  make  anybody  happy,  Althe&" 

"  Without  anything  else,  mamma  1 " 

"Without  anything  else." 

"  Manmia,"  said  Althea,  a  little  sorrowfully,  "  you  were 
right  in  saying  that  I  could  not  understand  it" 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  dear,  are  you  willing  to  believe  ? " 

"What,  mamma?" 

"Thai  the  Lord's  mourners  are  blessed?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  mamma ;  but  then  " 

**  What  then?" 

"Mamma,  I  have  got  such  a  disagreeable  feeling— that  if 

one  becomes  a  Christian  he  is  running  into  trouble ! " 

"  A  very  false  feeling,"  said  Mrs  Norton.    "  I  know  of  no 

such  way  of  running  <nU  of  trouble.    What  makes  you  think 

80,  Althea?" 
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^'Wliy,  all  this  talk  we  have  had  these  few  days,  and 
that  verse  in  the  Bible." 

'*  So  you  think  the  mourners  are  not  blessed.  But,  my 
child,  do  you  fancy  that  if  you  are  not  a  Christian,  you 
will  keep  out  of  trouble  ? " 

^'N^o,  mamma^''  said  Althea  slowly;  ''but  then,  if  aU 
people  have  trouble,  what  did  you  and  Mrs  HiUard  mean  ? 
What  is  the  difference  whether  one  is  a  Christian  or 
not  1 " 

''Cbiistdans  have  all  their  trouble  in  this  world.  And 
here  they  are  apt  to  have  a  larger  share  of  it  than  other 
people ;  that  is  true.  But  God  is  with  them  to  help  them, 
and  brings  precious  good  out  of  their  trials;  while  other 
people  have  to  bear  trouble  alone,  and  have  only  the  bitter, 
unmixed  with  any  sweet  at  all  That  is  the  difference 
now ;  you  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  the  difference  by  and 
by." 

''Then  they  do  have  more  trouble  than  other  people 9" 

"They  are  oftener  in  what  the  world  calls  trouble.  They 
are  oftener  poor,  they  are  oftener  afflicted,  they  are  oftener 
despised,  they  are  oftener  persecuted; — ^they  are  never  for- 
saken.** 

"  But  why  is  that  so,  mamma  ? " 

"Qod  knows  it  is  good  for  them,  my  child;  He  lets  no 
real  evU  come  to  them.  What  He  sends  He  sends  with  a 
blessing,  always,  if  they  take  it  right.  Now  come,  put  on 
your  bonnet    I  will  take  you  out  with  me  again." 

"Not  to  Mrs  Hillard's,  mamma?" 

"Not  to-day." 

"  Where  then,  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  shew  you  two  persons,  and  ask  which  of  them, 
in  your  opinion,  is  the  happiest.  I  expect  you  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  all  you  see,  so  that  you  may  tell  me." 

Full  of  curiosity,  Althea  went  to  get  ready.  It  was  a 
fine  autumn  day,  very  pleasant  for  walking;  the  streets 
clean  and  dry,  and  a  great  multitude  of  people  out  in  their 
gayest  trim.  Mrs  Norton  went  into  the  gayest  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  turning  out  of  a  great  avenue  into  a  some- 
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what  quieter  street,  presently  rang  the  bell  at  a  low,  wide- 
front  house. 

"Who  lives  here,  mamma? " 

The  door  was  opened  before  Mrs  Norton  could  answer, 
and  they  went  in.  It  almost  took  away  Althea's  breath. 
Such  beauty !  such  sweetness !  The  air,  warm  and  fragrant, 
was  filled  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and  green-house  plants ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  on  either  hand,  on  low  marble  tables, 
stood  enormous  baskets  filled  with  flowers, — flowers  that 
Althea  had  never  seen,  so  brilliant,  so  strange,  so  gorgeous  in 
colour  some  of  them,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  another 
land.  Mrs  Norton  paused  to  look  at  them.  Further  on 
stood  plants  in  pots,  full  of  blossoms,  filling  the  hall  with 
their  sweetness.  The  hall  itself  was  large,  wide,  floored 
with  black  marble,  soft  and  polished ;  with  crimson  rugs 
and  mats  spread  here  and  there ;  and  dark  walls  against 
which  all  these  flowers  shewed  brilliantly.  They  passed  on 
and  were  ushered  into  a  very  large  room,  where  a  young 
lady  started  up  from  a  piano  before  which  she  was  sitting 
and  hastened  to  meet  them  with  a  glad  face. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Norton !  how  clever  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me  !  how  good  you  are !  I  just  want  you  this  morning, 
and  here  you  come.  Now  that  *s  nice.  Put  yourself  in  this 
chair — see.  That  will  rest  you.  What  a  delightful  person 
you  are  I " 

The  young  lady  seemed  to  think  so,  as  she  placed  Mrs 
Norton  to  please  herself. 

"  Now  introduce  me  to  somebody  I  don't  know." 

"Althea,  Miss  Lewellyn  does  not  choose  that  you  should 
be  a  stranger  to  her." 

"I  should  think  not !"  said  the  young  lady,  giving  Althea 
a  companion  kiss  to  the  one  that  had  greeted  her  mother; 
but  then  she  turned  to  Mrs  Norton  again.  "  So  good  of  you 
to  come  to-day,  when  nobody  is  here;  and  I  want  you,  and 
nobody  else." 

Althea  felt  like  somebody  in  a  dream,  or  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly jumped  into  a  fairy  tale.  Nothing  out  of  a  fairy  tale 
had  she  ever  imagined  so  like  it,  as  all  she  saw  around  her. 
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The  young  lady  certainly  might  have  been  just  as  well  a 
fairy — or  a  princess;  she  was  elegant  enough  for  either. 
Althea  was  fascinated.  A  blue  silk  robe,  flying  open — ^what 
could  be  more  beautiful!  and  such  an  embroidered  white 
petticoat  of  gauzy  muslin  under  it.  The  girdle  and  the 
buckle  that  fastened  it,  and  the  wonderful  gay  slippers  that 
peeped  in  and  out  from  under  the  white  embroidery,  and  the 
bright  rings  that  flashed  on  her  Angers, — ^Althea  could  not 
get  to  the  end  of  all  this  young  lad/s  enchantments.  Then 
the  chair  in  which  she  was  herself  sitting, — when  she  could 
attend  to  it ;  the  softness  of  the  springs  that  lined  back  and 
sides  made  it  the  most  delightful  resting-place  Althea  had 
ever  felt.  She  did  not  know  such  chairs  had  been  in  exist- 
ence. What  would  she  give  for  such  a  one  I  Or  that  her 
mother  had  such  a  one  I  Her  mother's  handsome  easy  chair 
was  hard,  and  stif^  and  back-breaking,  compared  with  this. 
Then  what  a  carpet !  Her  foot  sank  in  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bank  of  moss.  What  large  beautiful  mirrors  were  here  and 
there,  too;  and  bookcases  of  books  in  fine  bindings;  and 
pictures ;  and  lace  and  satin  curtains  over  the  windows ;  and 
more  little  beautiful  things  about  the  room  on  tables  and 
stands  than  she  could  look  at  for  a  long  time.  Althea  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  came  back  to  the  young  lady,  who  was 
sitting  on  an  ottoman  at  Mrs  Norton's  feet. 

"  What  did  you  want  me  for  particularly  to-day,  Sarah  ] " 
Mrs  Norton  was  saying. 

"  I  felt  sad.  I  was  thinking  the  world  would  be  as  well 
without  me  as  with  me."     , 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  see  that  I  am  any  good  in  the  world ;  and  I 
get  very  tired ! " 

"  Tired  of  the  world  ? "  said  Mrs  Norton,  smiling. 

"  Yes  I  do !  Now  you  needn't  laugh ;  but  there 's  nothing 
particular  doing  just  now,  you  know ;  everybody 's  but  just 
got  back  to  town ;  and  really  I  have  nothing  to  do." 

"  I  could  find  something  to  do,  if  I  were  in  your  place," 
said  Mrs  Norton. 

"  Oh,  you !  of  course  you  would ;  but  I  have  never  been 
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taught  to  do  anything^  you  know,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
set  about  it." 

**  But,  my  dear  Sarah" 

'*  Now  don't  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do !  I  know  it,  but 
I  can't  I  have  no  taste  for  those  things.  Beally,  I  oarit  go 
to  one  of  your  schools  and  teach  children  how  to  sew— I 
don't  know  how  to  sew  myself." 

"  You  know  how  to  read." 

"  But  I  couldn't  teach  it.  I  couldn't !  It  would  bore  me 
to  death.  I  know  it  would.  Only  thinkiitg  of  things  bores 
me.  And  besides,  by  and  by  I  should  have  no  time.  There's 
no  time  for  anything  after  once  the  round  begins." 

"Does  it  satisfy'you,  that  way  of  filling  up  your  time  f " 

"  Satisfy  1 " — said  the  young  lady  slowly — "  satisfy  I  No — 
it  don't  satisfy  me ;  but  one  must  do  it  Do  you  know,  I 
was  thinking  of  that  just  before  you  came  in ;  thinking  of  all 
the  whirl  I  shall  be  in  in  a  few  weeks,  and  hating  it  before- 
hand. I  know  just  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  be ;  and  the 
thought  of  it  tired  me  to  death.  That  is  why  I  was  so  glad 
to  see  you  come  in." 

"  What  good  could  I  do  f  *  said  Mrs  Norton,  smiling  again. 

"  Your  face  does  me  good,"  said  Miss  Lewellyn.  "  It  makes 
me  feel,  somehow,  that  you  could  help  me.  Do  help  me ! 
You  don't  feel  so,  do  you  ever  1 " 

"Never.  WHl  you  do  one  little  piece  of  benevolence^  and 
let  Althea  see  your  flowers  ?" 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure  l"  exclaimed  the  young  lady 
starting  up ;  "  and  you  love  them,  I  know.    Come  this  way." 

She  led  the  way  with  Mrs  Norton,  and  Althea  followed. 
Through  what  beauties  of  rooms !  filled  with  what  wonders 
of  beautiful  and  curious  things.  At  last  she  pushed  open  a 
glass  door,  and  they  entered  upon  a  wilderness  of  bloom  and 
fragrance.  It  was  a  very  large  and  noble  conservatory;  the 
plants  stood  about,  with  ample  room  to  display  themselves 
and  allow  visitors  to  walk  among  them.  The  air  was  laden 
with  sweets,  and  flowers  of  rare  kinds  and  rarer  beauty  filled 
all  the  place.  Althea  felt  bewildered.  Face  to  face  with  her 
stood  an  immense  camellia  tree^  its  head  full  of  snowy  white 
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flowers  in  full  perfection.  When  Althea  got  round  the 
camellia  tree,  she  was  transported  with  the  view  of  some  red 
flowers  that  bent  towards  her  as  if  asking  her  to  come  and 
look  at  them.  They  grew  on  a  very  odd-looking  plant,  with 
thick,  spiny,  stifi^  strange  leaves ;  but  the  flowers !  they  were 
such  brilliant  crimson  and  scarlet  mingled  that  they  dazzled 
her  sight  Each  blossom  stooped  forward  its  magnificent 
cup,  with  yellow  anthers  depending  from  it  and  just  making 
the  red  more  brilliant ;  it  seemed  to  say,  **  Look  at  me — ^I  am 
the  queen  of  aU  hera*  Althea  thought  so,  until  she  had 
gone  a  step  further  and  saw  a  climbing  geranium,  covering 
a  great  piece  of  the  wall  with  its  most  elegant  vine^like 
branches  and  flowers,  delicate,  and  graceful,  and  luxuriant, 
beyond  description.  Althea  roamed  along^  forgetful  of  her 
mother  and  her  hostess,  who,  she  had  seen,  withdrew  them- 
selves a  Httle  apart  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
Althea  forgot  them  and  wandered  on,  till  she  almost  lost  her 
breath  among  the  roses.  Oh  the  roses  I  There  were  great 
blush  roses,  and  splendid  crimson  roses,  and  dark  purple, 
and  most  exquisite  white,  and  June-looking  roses,  and  little 
white  cluster,  and  a  variety  under  different  heads,  which 
Althea  had  never  known  were  in  existence  before.  She 
drank  the  sweetness  of  their  sweet  breath,  and  wondered 
over  the  beauty  of  their  fair  faces ;  and  at  last  looked  for  her 
mother  to  come  and  enjoy  with  her.  She  saw  her  presently 
with  Miss  LeweUyn  at  a  little  distance ;  they  were  talking 
still,  and  Althea  noticed  the  diflerent  expression  of  their 
faces.  Her  mother,  she  thought,  looked  like  one  of  those 
great  sweet  roses — so  pure  and  happy.  Miss  Lewellyn 
looked  not  so.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  her  face  dissatis- 
fied, her  expression  uncomfortable.  They  came  up  to  Althea, 
who  was  wondering  that  anybody  in  the  midst  of  those 
flowers,  and  with  such  a  dress  on,  could  weax  such  a  face. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Althea ? "  said  Mrs  Norton. 

<<  O  manmia !  these  roses." 

"Axe  the  roses  the  best?"  said  Miss  Lewellyn.  ''I  will 
^ve  you  some  to  take  home." 

"Not  for  Althea,  Sarah,"  said  Mrs  Norton  stopping  her ; 
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"  but  I  will  tell  you  for  whom  you  may  cut  one  or  two,  if 
you  will." 

"  For  whom  ? "  said  Miss  Lewellyn,  pausing  in  the  act  of 
cutting. 

"  For  a  person,  Sarah,  who  loves  flowers  dearly,  but  who 
has  neither  money  to  buy,  nor  friends  to  give,  nor  health  to 
take  care  of  them.  She  is  confined  to  one  little  room,  and  I 
suppose  has  not  seen  a  rose  since  last  June — ^if  then." 

"  Horrid !  Well,  how  can  I  get  them  to  her  1 "  said  Miss 
Lewellyn,  beginning  to  cut  with  a  free  hand. 

"  Will  you  go  to  see  her  ? " 

'^  /  am  not  a  rose  ! "  said  the  young  lady  with  a  half  laugh ; 
"it  wouldn't  do  her  good  to  see  me.  No  ;  I  can't  bear  to  go 
to  such  places — ^it  makes  me  melancholy." 

"  Does  it  1    She  is  not  melancholy." 

"  I  can't  go,  Theresa !  I  can't.  Don't  talk  to  me.  But 
you  may  have  flowers  for  her  whenever — you'll  come  and 
get  them,"  she  said  with  a  look  at  Mrs  Norton  and  a  kiss, 
which  said  more  than  her  words. 

Mrs  Norton  did  not  "talk"  any  more.  She  watched  in 
silence  the  cutting  of  the  roses;  and  with  a  handful  of 
beauties,  she  and  Althea  took  their  leave. 

"Are  we  going  now  to  carry  them,  mamma  ? "  said  Althea 
when  they  were  in  the  street. 

"  Home  to  dinner  first.    How  did  you  like  your  visit  1 " 

"  O  mamma !  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  place  in  my 
life." 

"The  mistress  of  that  house  wants  nothing  that  wealth 
and  health  and  friends  can  give  her,"  said  Mrs  Norton. 

"  She  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  person,  mamma." 

"  Did  you  think  she  looked  so  ? " 

"  Mamma,  I  wondered  that  she  did  not  1 " 

Mrs  Norton  made  no  answer,  and  they  left  the  subject 
till  they  got  home.  There  the  roses  were  put  in  water,  and 
Ellis  immediately  bringing  the  dinner,  Mrs  Norton  and 
Althea  sat  down  to  table.  But  Althea's  head  was  running 
on  what  she  had  seen.  She  could  not  help  comparing  it 
with  home. 
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"  Mamma,"  she  said,  '*  I  wish  you  had  an  easy-chair  like 
that  I  sat  in  at  Loudon  Place." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  It  was  so  very,  very  easy,  mamma ! " 

"Miss  Lewellyn  has  no  chair  in  her  house  so  easy  as 
mine,"  said  Mrs  Norton. 

''  O  mamma,  then  you  didn't  sit  in  one  like  the  one  I  sat 
in.  You  don't  know  how  soft  and  springy  it  was — delight- 
ful !    Yours  is  nothing  like  it." 

"  I  stand  to  what  I  said,"  said  Mrs  Norton.  "  There  is  a 
lining  to  my  chair  more  easy  than  Miss  Lewellyn  has  in 
any  one  in  her  house." 

"  O  mamma  1 " Althea  began. 

"My  chair  is  lined  with  content,"  said  Mrs  Norton 
smiling. 

"  Mamma !  isn't  8?ie  contented  ? " 

"  You  heard  her  talk.    Did  it  sound  contented  ? " 

"  But  that  was  just  then ;  isn't  she  ever  contented  ? " 

"  She  says  not" 

"  Mamma,  how  can  that  be  ?  I  should  think  she  would 
be  as  happy  as  possible — I  should." 

"  Soft  chairs  never  made  any  one  happy  yet,  my  child." 

"  But  her  flowers  ?  and  all  her  things,  mamma ) " 

"  Althea,  you  may  have  an  hour  now  to  attend  to  your 
studies  ;  and  after  that  we  will  go  out  again." 

"  This  afternoon,  mamma  1 " 

"  You  would  not  let  those  roses  fade  before  they  get  to 
somebody  who  will  be  glad  to  see  them  ? " 

"  Are  we  going  to  take  them  to  that  person  you  were  tell- 
ing Miss  Lewellyn  about  1 " 

"  K  you  will  go  with  me.    Have  you  any  objection  ? " 

Althea  had.  She  was  afraid  she  should  meet  something 
that  would  shock  her  feelings  or  displease  her  tastes;  but 
she  did  not  like  to  tell  her  mother  so,  and  she  merely  said 
she  would  be  ready. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BVTH  FOSEST. 

The  aftemoon  had  changed  when  Mrs  Norton  and  Aldiea 
left  the  house  again.  Clouds  had  swept  over  the  sky;  the 
wind  had  risen  and  grown  chill,  and  dust  b^an  to  whirl 
along  the  streets  and  rise  in  little  eddying  clouds.  Althea 
shivered,  coming  out  from  the  warm  house,  and  wished  with 
all  her  heart  that  her  mother  would  put  off  her  walk  or 
leave  her  at  home.  But  Mrs  Norton's  only  care  was  about 
the  roses ;  she  stopped  and  saw  that  they  were  more  care- 
fully protected  from  the  dust  and  the  weather;  and  then 
they  went  on  at  a  good  'pace.  Not  into  the  grand  part  of 
the  city  now.  They  took  one  of  the  avenues,  but  followed 
it  down,  down,  away  from  all  the  finely-buih,  pleasant  parts 
of  the  town,  and  leading,  Althea  knew,  to  what  was  less  and 
less  agreeable.  Still  Mrs  Norton  went  on.  Then  she  turned 
down  one  street,  and  then  another,  and  wound  about  till 
Althea  was  completely  lost  and  thoroughly  uncomf  ortabla 
The  streets  were  not  pleasant ;  the  houses  were  i)oor ;  the 
people  did  not  look  to  Althea  as  if  they  could  enjoy  tiiem- 
selves ;  gutters  and  cart-ways  were  unsightly  with  garbage, 
and  ill-smelling;  it  was  what  Althea  called  a  very  ugly 
walk.  Then  Mrs  Norton  turned  into  a  yet  more  forlorn- 
looking  street,  which  seemed  as  if  no  life  nor  business  nor 
pleasantness  remained  in  it,  nor  could  remain ;  and  presently 
mounted  the  few  steps  that  led  to  the  door  of  a  tall  dingy 
brick  house.  The  stex>s  were  not  swept;  the  door  was 
blackened  with  finger-marks.  Althea  noticed  it  adl,  and 
wished  herself  at  home. 

Mrs  Norton  did  not  knock,  but  opening  the  door  went  in 
and  began  to  mount  the  stairs.  It  was  worse  inside  than 
outside.  Entry  floors  bare  and  dust-strewn ;  stairways  the 
same,  with  the  stairs  worn  in  hollows  by  the  tread  of  many 
feet  travelling  up  and  down ;  and  the  walls  marked  with 
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nameless  and  countless  stains,  of  origin  unknown.  Mrs 
Norton  did  not  stop  at  the  first  landing-place,  nor  the 
second ;  she  went  on  and  on.  The  doors  th^  passed  were 
all  shut ;  the  entries  all  empty  and  bare  and  forlorn.  There 
was  life  enough  in  the  house,  for  noises  came  from  within 
those  closed  doors, — ^noises  of  crying  children  or  scolding 
women;  and  odours  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  except 
pleasant  ones,  filled  the  entry-ways  one  after  the  other. 
Soax)-suds  were  very  distinguishable,  and  smells  of  cooking; 
but  these  were  so  various  and  had  mixed  with  so  many  of 
yesterday's  cookery  and  soap-suds,  and  those  of  the  days 
before,  not  to  speak  of  other  things,  that  the  whole  air 
seemed  heavy  and  dank  with  a  concentration  of  disagree 
ables;  and  no  good  wind  ever  came  to  blow  them  away. 
The  windows  looked  as  if  they  had  been  shut  for  agea 
With  great  unwillingness  Althea  followed  her  mother  up 
and  up  the  stairs,  from  story  to  story,  till  the  very  last 
story  of  all  was  gained;  and  Mrs  Norton  tapped  at  a  low 
door. 

It  was  instantly  opened  by  an  elderly  woman  with  gray 
hair  and  a  care-lined  face,  b(lt  tolerably  neat  in  her  dress, 
who  welcomed  Mrs  Norton  and  asked  them  to  come  in.  It 
was  less  disagreable  than  Althea  expected.  The  air  was 
much  purer  within;  indeed  a  window  stood  open.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  was  comfortable;  a  bed  covered 
with  patchwork,  a  cooking-stove,  table  and  chairs,  and  a 
decent  carpet.  A  half-open  cupboard  shewed  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  there  was  a  fresh  smeU  of  tea  and  of  cheese ;  these 
people  were  not  poverty-stricken.  Althea  breathed  a  little 
more  freely.  "  She  had  just  been  clearing  away  their  dinner," 
'  the  woman  said,  (she  was  washing  dishes  when  they  went 
in ;)  "  and  the  giris  had  gone  to  take  home  some  work.*  Mrs 
Norton  sat  down  and  asked  for  Buth. 

**  She 's  just  as  same  as  ever,"  the  woman  said ;  '*  she  don't 
get  no  better,  nor  no  worser ;  seems  as  she  exists,  like." 

"  Can  I  go  in  and  see  her  ] " 

''Sure!"  the  wonian  said;  ''Buth  was  as  glad  to  see  her 
friends  as  a  body  could  be  that  hadn't  got  many;  and  Mrs 
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Norton  was  one.  Just  go  in,  ma'am ;  Buth  is  always  ready. 
I  can't  do  much  for  her,  but  'tain't  great  credit  to  me  that 
her  room  is  always  in  order  for  company,  'cause  there  ain't  no 
one  to  put  it  out  of  fix  when  it  is  fixed.  I  wisht  there  was ! " 
she  added,  sighing. 

Mrs  Norton  went  to  the  inner  door  of  the  room  and  gently 
opened  it,  looking  to  Althea  to  come  with  her.  Althea  very 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  look ;  she  was  sure  she  was  going  to 
see  something  disagreeable ;  and  catching  sight,  as  the  door 
opened,  of  a  bed  with  somebody  lying  upon  it,  she  would 
have  turned  and  run  away  with  a  good  will,  if  she  had  dared. 
She  could  not  do  that;  she  must  come  forward ;  and  as  her 
mother  said,  "I  have  brought  my  daughter  to  see  you, 
Euth,"  she  felt  obliged  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  person 
called  so,  who  was  the  one  lying  on  the  bed.  What  was 
Althea's  surprise !  She  saw  a  face  so  attractive  and  lovely 
as  she  had  never  seen  one  in  her  life, — so  lovely,  so  attrac- 
tive, that  she  did  not  know  how  to  look  away  from  it.  The 
face  was  not  that  of  a  person  in  health ;  it  was  thin  and 
pale.  What  of  that?  The  mouth  was  full  of  quietness, 
sweetness,  and  thankfulness,  Whether  it  was  still  or  whether 
it  moved ;  the  eyes  were  of  great  beauty.  Full  and  deep 
blue,  there  was  in  them  or  roimd  about  them  such  an  expre^ 
sion  of  purity,  and  gravity,  and  loving  life,  that  to  Althea 
they  immediately  brought  the  thought  of  an  angeL  She  did 
not  know  why,  but  the  more  she  looked  the  more  the  thought 
seemed  just.  She  was  fascinated.  She  had  never  seen  any 
other  face  look  so ;  not  even  her  mother^  s.  Althea  forgot  all 
her  wish  to  be  somewhere  else. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  roses,  Euth,"  said  Mrs  Norton 
stepping  near  and  uncovering  the  flowers.  Althea  watched 
and  saw  the  ray  of  delight  that  beamed  in  those  beautiful 
eyes. 

"How  good  the  Lord  is !"  said  the  girl,  after  Mrs  Norton 
had  held  the  roses  so  that  she  might  take  their  sweet 
breath — "  I  was  thinking,  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  I  never 
should  see  roses  again ; — and  now  He  has  sent  me  these  to 
remind  me  He  can  do  anything,— and  give  me  anything, — 
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that  He  pleases."  She  spoke  with  slight  pauses  between 
eyeiy  few  words,  as  if  speaking  were  not  altogether  easy  to 
her;  and  Althea  now  noticed  that  there  was  in  the  way 
she  drew  her  breath  something  that  told  of  difficulty  or 
pain. 

'*  You  do  not  want  to  see  next  summer's  roses,  Buth  V*  said 
Mrs  Norton. 

Those  blue  eyes  were  raised  with  a  look  of  heavenly  meek- 
ness to  her  questioner  as  she  answered,  "  No,  indeed.  Only, 
if  my  Lord  wiU,  I  am  quite  wilUng." 

"  Can  you  sleep  any  at  night,  my  dear  friend  1" 

"Very  little." 

"Don't  the  hours  of  darkness  seem  long]" 

Again  there  came  a  smile  of  such  exquisite  sweetness  and 
joy  wreathed  together,  that  Althea  wondered  The  answer 
was,  "  Oh  no !  not  long — with  Jesus." 

"  How  sweet  the  roses  of  heaven  will  be  to  you,  Ruth." 

"Do  you  think,  Mrs  Norton,  there  will  be  such  things 
there  ]  "  the  sick  girl  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  1  But  I  know  this,  *  Behold,  I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth;  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered, neither  come  into  mind.'  So  if  there  are  not  roses, 
there  will  be  something  better." 

"There  will  be  one  Rose,"  said  the  girl  expressively; 
« that  is  all  I  want." 

"The  Rose  of  Sharon!" 

"  Yes.  But  how  good  Gk>d  is,  to  send  me  these,"  she  said, 
looking  at  the  roses,  which  Mrs  Norton  was  putting  into  a 
little  earthenware  pitcher  to  stand  by  her  side.  "How 
sweet !  What  is  the  verse,  Mrs  Norton,  about  the  apple- 
tree?" 

"  *  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my 
beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow 
with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.' " 

"  I  stay  under  that  shadow  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night," 
she  said;  " and  I  shall  stay  in  it  for  ever,  Mrs  Norton."  It 
was  unnecessary  for  her  to  add,  "with  great  delight,"  her 
eyes  gave  such  sure  witness  to  the  fact. 
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^' There  is  another  thing  those  roses  make  me  think  of," 
she  said,  still  gazing  at  them.    '^  His  name  " 

She  broke  aS,  for  a  sadden  paroxysm  of  pain  came  on^ 
and  the  beautiful  cahn  face  was  changed  with  agony.  Althea 
was  shocked  and  distressed.  Mrs  Norton  called  the  woman 
from  the  other  room ;  but  it  was  little,  it  seemed,  that  any- 
body could  do ;  the  pain  must  be  borne  till  it  should  go 
away ;  and  the  spasms  were  terrible.  They  lasted  till  Althea 
in  her  ignorance  thought  surely  Euth  must  die  of  so  much 
pain ;  but  they  were  spent  at  last.  The  pain  faded  gradually 
away,  and  Euth's  countenance  came  back  to  its  former  colour 
and  expression.  Nearly,  though  not  quite.  The  traces  of 
pain  were  on  it  yet.    She  lay  as  if  exhausted. 

"  He  whose  '  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth '  is  with 
you,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs  Norton  tenderly. 

A  smile  came  on  the  girl's  lips,  so  fresh,  so  loving,  growing 
so  very  bright,  that  it  told  all  her  heart  before  she  spoke. 

"  My  kind  Lord ! "  was  all  she  said. 

The  water  gathered  in  Mrs  Norton's  eyes  then.  She  stood 
still  a  minute  by  the  bedside ;  then  she  began  and  repeated 
softly  the  words  that  follow. 

'''But  now  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  O 
Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee,  0  Israel,  Fear  not :  for  I 
have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name ;  thou 
art  mina  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee :  when  thou  walkest  through  the  Are,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  Por  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.'" 

''  It  is  good,"  said  Buth,  opening  her  eyes.  "  And  He  is 
true." 

Mrs  Norton  went  on  tenderly. 

" '  Now  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations :  that  the  trying  of  your  faith,  being 
much  more  precious  than  of  gold  t^at  perisheth,  though  it 
be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.' " 

**  Go  on,"  whispered  the  girL 
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'''Whom  haying  not  seen,  ye  loye;  in  whom,  thotigh  now 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  ioy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.' " 

She  opened  her  eyes  again  and  fixed  them  on  Mrs  Norton. 
There  was  a  whole  speech  in  them,  of  deep,  steadfast  glad< 
ness.  Althea  saw  it,  in  awe  and  wonder.  Buth  was  too 
exhausted  to  talk  much ;  only  the  silent  steadfastness  of  her 
eyes,  and  a  slight  pink  tinge  which  had  risen  in  her  cheeks, 
answered  the  words. 

" Dear  friend,"  said  Mrs  Norton,  "you  can  give  Hitp  glory 
now — ^in  the  fires.  You  can  say,  *I  have  trusted  in  thy 
mercy ;  my  heart  shall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.' " 

She  smiled  a  little  again,  a  wonderful  smile ;  and  substi- 
tuted for  her  testimony  the  words  following  those  Mrs 
Norton  had  given : — 

" '  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  dealt  bounti- 
fuUy  with  me.' " 

She  spoke  faintly  and  with  pauses,  but  with  unmistakable 
expression.  Mxs  Norton  stood  silent  by  her  a  minute  longer, 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  went  away. 

It  was  strange  how  that  dingy,  dismal  house  was  changed 
to  Althea's  fancy.  As  they  went  down  again  the  long  flights 
of  stairs  she  hardly  remembered  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was, 
so  glorious  and  wonderful  seemed  that  little  attic-room  at 
the  top  of  all,  and  such  an  inhabitant  dwelt  there.  How- 
ever, hy  the  time  she  reached  the  street  door,  her  senses  had 
informed  her  again  that  it  was  a  very  poor  place  for  anybody 
to  live  in;  but  she  was  too  full  of  thoughts  to  wish  to  talk 
much  on  the  way  home.  She  abnost  forgot,  too,  what  a  cold, 
windy,  drear  day  it  had  grown ;  she  was  so  busy  thinking ; 
and  she  did  not  come  to  the  full  understanding  and  sense  of 
the  fact  till  she  had  got  home.  There  the  warmth  and 
BtiUness  and  comfort  of  everything  made  themselves  felt; 
and  by  the  time  Althea  had  got  oft  her  wrappers,  and 
changed  her  shoes,  and  come  down  to  the  cosy  little  library, 
and  taken  her  place  on  her  favourite  seat  at  the  comer  of 
the  fireplace,  her  talking  powers  returned. 

If  was  nearly  twilight  now ;  the  time  she  loved  particu- 
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larly;  the  coals  in  the  grate  burned  with  red  warm  light 
quite  bright  enongh  to  read  by.  Althea  loved  dearly  to  read 
at  this  time  and  by  this  light ;  but  now  she  was  too  full  of 
something  else.  The  walk  had  made  her  very  ready  for  tea^ 
and  she  knew  Ellis  would  bring  it  in  a  little  while ;  and  with 
a  general  feeling  of  delicious  comfort  she  sat  waiting  for  her 
mother  to  come  down-stairs  and  take  her  place  in  the  easy- 
chair.  She  did  not  wait  long.  Mrs  Norton  came  and  sat 
down,  looking  thoughtful  too. 

''Mamma,"  began  Althea,  warming  her  fingers,  ''why  does 
she  live  in  such  a  dreadful  place  )  " 

"  She  ?  Buth  Forest,  do  you  mean  1  It  is  the,  best  she  can 
do." 

"  Are  they  so  very,  very  poor,  nuunma  1 '' 

"  No — ^not  so  poor  as  many.  Mrs  Forest  does  tailoring 
work,  and  she  has  two  younger  daughters  who  help  her. 
They  are  not  in  distress.  But  if  they  had  to  pay  high  rent 
for  their  rooms,  they  soon  would  be." 

"  Then  they  don't  have  all  the  house,  mamma  1 " 

"  No,  only  those  rooms  where  you  saw  them.  I  suppose 
twenty  families  have  the  rest  of  the  house." 

"  Twenty  families,  manmia !  in  one  house  1" 

"I  think  it  is  likely." 

"  But  that  must  be  dreadful,  mamma  ! " 

"Yes,  Althea;  it  is." 

"But  mamma,  why  can't  people  build  smaller  houses  for 
poor  people  to  Uve  in,  so  that  tiiere  needn't  be  so  many  in 
one  house  1 " 

"When  people  come  to  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves, my  dear  child,  many  things  will  be  altered  that  are 
done  now.  Till  then,  men — some  men — will  build  whatever 
will  give  them  most  rent  for  their  groimd.  But  some  of  these 
houses  have  come  down  to  this  use  after  being  built  and  used 
originally  for  very  different  purposes.'* 

"  Mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  that  beautiful  girl  1" 

"A  disorder  which  will  never  leave  her,  till  it  leaves  her 
at  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  makes  her  now  a  constant  suf- 
ferer." 
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*'  Does  she  have  such  dreadful  pain  often,  mamma ) " 

"  She  has  it  oomtarUly.  Fain  never,  or  very  rarely,  leaves 
her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Those  dreadful  turns  of  which 
we  saw  one  to-day,  come  irregularly,  but  veiy  often ;  many 
times  a  day,  sometimes," 

^  And  yet,  she  is  so  happy,  mamma ! "  Althea  said  in 
alow  accents  of  wonder  and  awe. 

^  Do  you  think  her  or  Miss  Lewellyn  the  happiest  per- 
son 1"  said  Mrs  Norton.  "You  have  seen  two  extremes 
of  life  to-day,  Althea ;  to  which  of  them  do  you  think  the 
word  'blessed'  belongs?" 

Her  mother's  eyes  rested  on  Althea  as  she  put  the  question. 
Althea  knew  the  meaning  of  it  went  back  to  former  conver* 
sations.    She  felt  confused. 

*'  Manmia,"  she  said  uneasily,  '^  it  is  very  strange !  " 

"  But  you  do  not  answer  me." 

*'  Mamma,  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  be  happy  living 
up  in  such  a  place,  and  having  to  bear  so  much  pain." 

"  Still  you  do  not  answer  me,  Althea." 

*<  Why,  mamma,  certainly,  of  those  two,  Buth  Forest  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  happier  than  Miss  Lewellyn.  But  I  don't 
miderstand  it" 

''  No,  my  child ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  having  you  believe 
it — ^f  or  the  present.  Our  Lord  says, '  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn ;'  and  now  you  see  for  yourself  that  it  may  be  trua" 

"  But  how  is  it  true,  mamma  9 " 

"  As  I  told  you,"  said  Mrs  Norton,  "  it  is  sweeter  to  have 
the  comfort  God  gives  His  people,  than  never  to  be  in  want 
of  comfort.  I  have  heard  a  friend  of  mine  say — he  is  a  mis- 
sionary in  China — ^that  the  happiest  two  days  he  ever  knew 
were  two  days  when  he  was  taken  sick  on  a  journey  there, 
and  lay  ill  and  alone,  without  a  human  friend  near  him." 

"  What  made  him  so  happy,  mamma  1 " 

*'  Because  a  Friend,  better  than  any  human  friend,  was  so 
near  to  him  then." 

^  But  would  his  having  friends  around  him  have  hindered 
that,  mamma  % " 

*'  I^ot  necessarily.    But  perhaps  with  human  friends  and 
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comforts  around  us,  we  lean  more  on  them  and  so  look 
less  to  Jesus;  and  in  that  case  we  are  losers  and  not 
gainers." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Althea  after  a  pause,  "  do  you  think  if 
Miss  Lewellyn  lost  her  nice  house  and  her  beautiful  things, 
she  would  be  happier  for  it  ? " 

"  If  any  trouble  came  to  her,  and  she  made  the  right  use 
of  it,  she  would  be  incomparably  happier.  It  is  not  the 
trouble,  but  its  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
makes  tis  happy." 

'*  Mamma,  isn't  Buth  Forest  a  wonderful  person?  " 

"  Wonderful  1  No,  my  dear.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  God 
keeps  EQs  promises.  The  wonder  is,  that  we  have  such  mean, 
slow,  unbelieving  hearts ;  and  so  for  want  of  faith  find  out 
so  little  of  what  the  Lord  can  do  for  us." 

There  was  silence  some  little  time  after  that.  Mrs  Norton 
stirred  the  fire  with  a  thoughtful  face ;  and  Althea  watched 
the  dancing  blaze  and  her  mother's  look,  and  thought  her  own 
thoughts.  She  did  not  like  to  speak  again,  until  Mrs  Ellis 
came  in  at  last  with  the  tea-tray,  and  the  little  kettle  was  set 
on  the  ttiyet,  and  Mrs  Norton  rose  up  from  her  thoughtful 
mood  and  began  to  make  the  tea.  Then  Althea  began  to 
talk  again ;  something  which  she  had  been  pondering  all  the 
afternoon. 

"  Manmia,  isn't  there  anything  I  could  do  for  Ruth  Forest  % 
anything  that  would  be  some  help  or  pleasure  to  herl  I 
should  like  it  so  much  !" 

"  What  would  you  do,  Althea  %  " 

"  Anything  in  the  world,  mamma ! — ^that  I  could.  I  should 
like  it  dearly." 

"There  is  little,  I  believe,  to  be  done  for  her— beyond 
going  in  now  and  then  to  read  or  repeat  Scripture  or  hymns 
to  her ;  and  that  you  could  not  do.  But  owing  to  her  dis- 
ease she  has  a  very  delicate  appetite,  and  often  is  unable  to 
eat  anything  that  her  mother  is  able  to  prepare  or  procure 
for  her.  There  is  work  of  that  kind  to  be  done,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  few  to  do  it  But,  Althea,  you  do  not  like 
cooking." 
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"  Mamma,  I  toovld  like  it — for  her, — ^if  you  think  I  could 
do  it,"  Althea  said  eagerly. 

^'I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you,"  said  her  mother. 
"When  your  other  duties  have  been  properly  done  through  the 
week,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  spend  Saturday  morning  for 
Ruth.  I  will  provide  the  materials  necessary,  and  Ellis  will 
give  you  all  instructions ;  but  you  must  do  the  work,  Althea." 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma  !    Oh,  I  am  so  glad ! " 

"  And  then,  if  you  succeed  well,  we  will  take  what  you 
have  done  and  go  in  the  afternoon  and  carry  it  to  her." 

"  O  mamma,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you !  I  will  take 
all  the  pains  I  can.  Mamma^  what  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
me  to  begin  with  1 " 

"  One  of  the  things  that  suit  her  best  is  calf  s-foot  jelly." 

"  Is  that  very  hard  to  make  1 " 

"Bather;  but  you  can  learn.  Ellis  can  tell  you  and  shew 
you  exactly ;  and  I  will  send  home  a  set  of  calf  s  feet  and 
have  them  boiled  down  for  you  the  day  before." 

Althea's  two  cheeks  were  quite  crimson  with  the  excite- 
ment of  this  plan,  and  she  sat  down  to  her  tea  with  great 
satisfaction,  counting  how  many  days  it  would  be  till  Satur- 
day. 


CHAPTER  VL 

SICE  AKD  WELL. 

Satubday  morning  came ;  Mrs  Norton  tied  a  large,  white 
apron  upon  Althea,  and  told  her  she  might  go  down  to  Mrs 
"Rllift  and  do  her  worst.  Althea  laughed  and  said  she  would 
rather  do  her  best;  but  she  almost  trembled  with  excite- 
ment and  responsibility  as  she  went  down  the  stairs  to  the 
kitchen. 

Mrs  Ellis  was  ready  for  her.    The  kitchen  was  clear;  no 
other  work  about.    Various  materials  were  collected  on  the 
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kitchen  table.     Among  them  stood  a  cup  of  some  thick 
brownish  substance.    "  What  is  this  1 "  said  Althea. 

"  That  is  the  jelly,"  said  Mrs  Ellis. 

"  The  jelly !  why  it  don't  look  like  it.  And  /  was  to  make 
it,  Mrs  EUis." 

''You  are  going  to,  Miss  'Thea.  That's  only  the  feet 
boiled  down.    That 's  your  stock." 

"Seems  to  me,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stock,"  said  Althea, 
surveying  the  articles  on  the  table.  "  Well,  Ellis,  what 's  the 
first  thing  to  do]'' 

"  The  first  thing,  Miss  'Thea,  is  to  put  that  jelly  in  this 
pan  and  melt  it  up.  I  'U  set  the  pan  on  the  fire  for  you. 
What 's  to  be  now  1  another  party  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Mrs  Ellis, — this  jelly  is  to  be  for  a  sick  person, 
who  can  hardly  eat  anything." 

"  That 's  another  matter,"  said  Mrs  Ellis.  "  We  must  have 
this  first-rate  jelly.  Miss  'Thea.  Everybody  ought  to  know 
how  to  make  things  for  sick  people ;  because,  you  see,  ser- 
vants can't  do  it  most  generally.  Things  for  sick  people 
wants  to  be  made  most  particular,  and  very  delicate.  Now, 
Miss  'Thea,  see  what  you  can  do.  I  know  your  TnamTna. 
won't  let  me  help  you." 

"No,  and  I  don't  want  it,"  replied  Althea.  "Now  this 
jeUy  is  melting.  Only  I  am  so  afraid  I  shall  spoil  some- 
thing." 

"  I  won't  let  you  spoil  it,  Miss  'Thea,  if  I  can  help  it  This 
is  ready  now  in  the  pan — ^it  's  melted." 

"  What  must  I  do ]" 

"  Put  in  sugar  and  sweeten  it.    Here  it  is  in  this  box." 

"  How  much  must  I  put  in  ? " 

"  It 's  just  according  to  taste,"  said  Mrs  Ellis.  "  You  just 
put  in  till  you  've  got  enough !" 

"But  I  don't  know  what  is  enough !"  said  Althea. 

"  Must  find  out,"  said  Mrs  Ellis.  "  There 's  no  other  way. 
Taste  and  see.  But  we  will  put  in  the  lemons  first.  I'll 
squeeze  'em  for  you,  Miss  Tliea^  'cause  it 's  too  hard  for  your 
hands,  but  you  must  say  what 's  enougL" 

Ellis  cut  several  lemons  and  put  them  in  the  lemon- 
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squeezer  one  after  the  other,  and  the  bright  drops  trickled 
down  fast  into  the  melted  jelly.  Althea  threw  in  a  couple  of 
spoonfuls  of  sugar. 

"  It  'U  want  six  times  as  much  as  thaty  Miss  Thea.  Throw 
in — don't  be  afraid.  I  guess  I  'U  squeeze  another  lemon,  and 
then  we  '11  put  in  the  wine,  and  then  you  can  tasta" 

"  Does  wine 'go  in  1" 

'^  Surely ;  and  that 's  by  measure.  A  quart  of  wine,  Miss 
Thea,  and  good  wine  it  must  be,  or  you  can't  have  good  jelly. 
And  good  wine  this  is.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  spoil  this 
jelly  now.  Miss  'Thea, — such  wine  costs  money.  I  used  to 
make  up  such  jelly  every  week  for  your  mamma,  years  ago." 

Althea  knew  it  was  never  done  now, — ^never.  The  expense 
of  these  precious  materials  was  gone  into  now  only  for  one 
of  the  Lord's  suffering  people.  She  alinost  trembled  again 
in  her  eagerness  that  she  might  make  no  mistake  nor  waste 
what  her  mother  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Ellis  had  poured 
in  the  wine  and  set  the  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  now  she 
bade  Althea  taste.    Althea  tasted. 

'*  It  isn't  near  sweet  enough.  How  much  sugar  it  takes, 
MrsElHs!" 

"  A  good  lot.  Put  in  more,  Miss  'Thea, — ^more  yet,  I  guess. 
Now  let  us  see  again." 

Althea  tasted,  and  found  that  more  lemon  would  be  better. 
Then  Mrs  Ellis  told  her  she  must  beat  up  some  whites  of 
eggs  with  the  shells,  to  clear  her  jelly.  The  breaking  of  the 
eggs  was  a  great  piece  of  business.  Althea  did  not  know 
how.  The  first  egg  was  spoiled,  and  the  second,  and  the 
third,  by  getting  the  yolk  mixed  with  the  white.  Althea 
was  disgusted,  and  Mrs  Ellis  laughed  at  her.  However,  by 
great  pains,  at  last  she  got  a  sufficient  number  of  whites  and 
egg-shells  clear  from  the  yolks,  and  went  to  beating  them. 
That  was  new  work  too.  It  tired  her  arm,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  do  it  easily.  But  happily  much  beating  was 
not  required ;  the  whipped  whites  and  shells  were  poured  in 
with  the  jelly  on  the  fire,  and  Mrs  Ellis  and  Althea  watched  it 

"  Now  how  shall  I  know  when  it  is  boiled  enough  1 "  said 
Althea. 
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"When  it  boils  clear,  Miss  Thea." 

"And  what  must  I  do  then,  Ellis?* 

"  I 'U  shew  you." 

So  Ellis  fixed  a  flannel  hag  where  it  would  hang  over  a 
dish ;  and  when  the  jelly  was  ready,  she  gave  Althea  a  ladle 
and  told  her  to  ladle  it  out  into  the  bag.  Carefully,  care- 
fully, Althea  did  this ;  till  Mrs  Ellis  took  up  the  saucepan 
and  poured  in  the  last  drops  for  her.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  the  clear  jelly  dropped  into  the  dish  set  for  it 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  dear  if  it  didn't  run  through  the  flannel  ]  '* 
said  Althea  as  she  watched  it. 

"No  indeed,  Miss  'Thea ;  not  dear  and  bright  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Now  there 's  nothing  more  for  you  to  do.  You  can 
go  and  leave  it ;  it'll  take  a  good  while  to  run  all  through." 

"Couldn't  I  squeeze  it  and  make  it  go  faster  ) " 

"  Oh,  you  'd  spoil  it,  Miss  'Thea — ^it  wouldn't  be  bright^  but 
all  thick  and  muddy." 

"  Do  you  think — 0  Ellis !  do  you  think  it  will  be  good 
jelly]" 

"  I  am  certain  it  will,"  said  Ellis  confidently,  "  if  you  have 
got  the  sugar  and  lemons  right." 

"I  wish  almost  you  had  tasted  it,"  said  Althea,  "to  make 
sure ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  good."  And  feeling  glad  and 
tired,  she  took  off  her  apron  and  went  up-stairs. 

"  Mamma,  it's  done." 

"  Well,  my  child,  how  do  you  like  the  business  ? " 

"I  like  to  do  it  for  Buth  Forest,  you  know,  mamma;  I 
would  do  it  every  day  if  she  wanted  it ;  but  I  don't  like  the 
thing  itself,  mamma.    I've  been  three  hours  down  there ! " 

"  It  is  good  for  you  to  know  how,  Althea.  It  is  not  lost 
time." 

"Mamma,  I  don't  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to 
do  such  things.    Ellis  does  them  for  you." 

"  Suppose  I  had  not  Ellis  1 " 

"  Then  you  might  have  somebody  else." 

"  Not  very  likely.  EUis  stays  with  me  because  she  has  a 
regard  for  me ;  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  another  with  her 
powers  the  wages  she  would  ask." 
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''Then  why  Isn't  it  as  well  to  buy  such  things  ready 
mader' 

''In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  so  good.  In  the  second 
place,  they  cost  much  more.  In  the  third  place,  one  may 
often  be  out  of  reach  of  a  confectioner.  Are  you  tired  of 
your  bargain,  Althea )  *' 

"  Oh  no,  mamma.    I  am  very  glad  to  do  it  for  Ruth.'* 

"  And  will  you  like  to  go  with  me  this  afternoon  to  carry 
the  jelly  to  her  1" 

"Oh.  yes,  mamma." 

Mrs  Norton  drew  Althea  to  sit  down  beside  her,  in  her 
own  great  easy-chair,  and  putting  one  arm  round  her  drew 
lier  close,  so  that  her  own  face  rested  partly  against  her 
daughter's  forehead.  And  they  sat  so  for  a  little  time,  quite 
silent ;  Althea  silent  with  pleasure,  Mrs  Norton  thinking — 
Althea  knew  not  of  what.  But  she  guessed,  from  the  dose^ 
still  pressure  of  her  mother's  arm  round  her,  and  the  move- 
less touch  of  face  to  face,  that  thoughts  of  more  than  usual 
soberness  or  tenderness  were  passing  in  Mrs  Norton's  mind. 
Althea  put  one  hand  upon  her  mother's  and  held  it  fast  to 
her  side,  as  if  to  keep  the  arm  in  its  place ;  then  she  put  up 
her  other  hand  to  her  mother's  cheek.  "Mamma^"  she 
whispered  softly,  "  what  are  you  thinking  about  ]  " 

"About  you." 

"  What  about  me,  mamma  1 " 

"Have  you  got  over  your  gloomy  feeling  about  trouble, 
Althea?" 

"  Why,  mamma,  I  don't  think  trouble  is  pleasant," 

"  No,  my  child  I— ^and  I  am  so  foolish,  that  I  suppose  if 
my  arm  had  the  power,  it  would  always  come  between  you 
and  trouble.  But  it  has  no  power— none ;  and  I  am  think- 
ing of  that  'refuge  from  the  storm,  and  shadow  from  the 
hieat,'  which  I  wish  you  had,  Althea  1 " 

Althea  was  silent. 

"You  know  what  that  refuge  is  ? " 

"  Yes,  mamma.    The  Lord  Jesus." 

"  Do  you  know  how  you  can  have  TTinn  for  your  refuge  1 " 

"  By  trusting  in  Him,  mamma] " 
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"  Yes,  my  child ;  but  it  must  be  that  sort  of  trast  which 
shuts  out  trusting  in  anything  else,  and  which  makes  you 
His  willing  servant,  to  do  and  to  bear  just  all  His  wilL  The 
Lord  must  have  your  whole  heart,  if  you  want  Him  to  be 
your  Saviour.  He  will  only  keep  that  which  is  given  to 
Him.  You  must  give  yourself  to  Him,  Althea,  before  He 
will  be  to  you  a  hiding-place." 

Althea  knew  very  well  from  the  deep  tenderness  with 
which  her  mother  spoke,  how  very  strong  and  deep  was  the 
feeling  of  her  words.  She  could  not  answer  theuL  She  was 
willing  enough  to  be  saved  from  trouble ;  she  was  not  ready 
by  any  means  to  give  her  heart-obedience  to  Grod.  So  she 
was  silent,  and  Mrs  Norton  said  no  more;  and  they  sat 
still,  in  the  same  position,  for  many  minutes;  while  the 
thoughts  of  each  travelled  on.  Althea's  got  somewhat  away 
from  the  subject  which  had  made  her  uncomfortable. 

''How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  so,  mammal"  she  said  at  last, 
tired  of  her  mother's  silence.  "I  love  to  feel  your  arm 
round  me." 

Mrs  Norton  gave  her  two  or  three  kisses,  tender  and 
strong ;  but  then  she  said,  "That  is  the  very  feeling,  Althea, 
in  which  a  true  child  of  Gk>d  lives  and  walks ;  but  the  arm 
that  guards  and  shelters  him  is  all-powerful,  and  never 
leaves  its  loving  care.  Mine  does, — ^mine  must.  *0  Lord 
of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee !  * " 

Mrs  Norton  rose  up  and  went  to  attend  to  some  business ; 
and  Althea,  left  alone,  sat  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  wishing 
vain  wishes  that  she  were  a  Christian. 

In  the  afternoon  they  walked  again  down  to  Kay  Street, 
to  carry  the  jelly  to  Ruth.  The  jelly  turned  out  to  be  first- 
rate  ;  bright,  and  clear,  and  tender,  and  just  the  right  pale 
amber  colour.  It  was  put  up  in  nice  little  glasses,  and 
packed  in  a  basket,  and  Mrs  Norton  carried  it  herself. 
Althea  felt  very  happy  about  it,  on  various  accounts;  for 
she  saw  that  her  mother  was  pleased  with  her  doing ;  and 
though  Althea  had  not  learned  to  love  to  please  Gk)d,  she 
did  dearly  love  to  please  her  mother.  The  walk  was  very 
pleasant  all  the  long  disagreeable  way  to  Kay  Street.    There 
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they  found  a  disappointment.  Mrs  Forest  was  very  thank- 
ful for  the  jelly ;  said  it  would  be  a  real  comfort  to  Euth, 
though  she  didn't  seem  to  live  by  eating.  "  Seems  to  me," 
said  Mrs  Forest,  "  like  as  she  is  in  too  much  suffering  to  die, 
and  like  as  that  keeps  her  up.    She 's  very  bad  all  day.'' 

She  was  too  ill  to  see  anybody ;  so  Althea  lost  the  pleasure 
she  had  hoped  for, — ^another  sight  of  that  angel  face, — and 
she  and  her  mother  were  obliged  to  come  away.  **  But  I  'm 
glad  she  has  got  the  jelly,  mamma,"  she  said.  "I  shall  feel 
glad  every  time  I  think  of  it.  Perhaps  we  can  see  her  next 
week — don't  you  think  so,  mamma?" 

"I  hope  so,  my  darling." 

''What  shall  I  make  for  her  next  Saturday,  mamma) 
Jelly  again]" 

''I  should  think  not.  We  will  consider.  But  you  have 
begun  with  one  of  the  hardest  things,  Althea ;  the  next  wiU 
be  easier,  I  daresay." 

There  came,  however,  an  interruption  to  Althea's  plans. 
Only  the  very  next  day,  when  they  came  home  from  church 
in  the  afternoon,  she  complained  of  feeling  not  well,  and  said 
her  head  ached.  Mrs  Norton  hoped  a  night's  rest  would 
make  all  right.  But  it  did  not.  Althea  was  not  well  enough 
to  get  up,  could  not  eat,  said  her  head  ached  dreadfully,  and 
was  evidently  feverish.  Mrs  Norton  thought  best  to  send 
for  a  physician.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  three 
weeks'  business,  during  which  Althea  was  very  sick  with  a 
bilious  fever.  She  grew  sadly  weary  of  her  bed  and  her 
sickness  in  those  weeks.  Sometimes  the  fever  made  her 
stupid,  and  she  lay  without  thinking  of  anything;  other 
times  it  was  not  so,  and  she  felt  very,  very  tired  of  the  burn- 
ing heat  in  her  veins,  and  the  throbbing  pains  in^her  head, 
and  flung  herself  all  round  her  bed  in  search  of  a  place  of 
rest,  which  she  could  not  find.  Oh,  the  weariness  of  that 
restless  feeling  in  all  her  frame,  which  could  find  no  comfort 
an3rwhere !  Toss  and  toss  as  she  would,  lie  with  her  head 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  then  at  the  head,  and  then  across, 
and  pile  her  pillows  in  all  variety  of  ways ;  everywhere  her 
head  ached  on,  her  veins  throbbed  with  fever,  her  bones 
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would  not  rest.  She  was  an  impatient  cluld  in  those  days ; 
her  words  were  words  of  complaint,  or  uttered  in  a  yoioe  of 
complaint ;  she  was  extremely  disgusted  at  having  to  take 
so  much  medicine ;  and  seldom  did  anything  without  a  sigh, 
or  a  toss,  or  a  fling,  which  said  how  very  uncomfortable  she 
was. 

She  vHtB  very  uncomfortable ;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that ;  and  Mrs  Norton  nursed  her  and  ministered  to  all  her 
wants  with  a  tenderness  and  care  and  patience  that  never 
wavered.  By  night  and  by  day  she  was  there,  at  Althea's 
bedside,  or  a  few  steps  off  sitting  before  the  fire;  within 
sight  of  the  sick  child,  and  with  quick  ears  that  never  failed 
to  catch  every  movement,  every  sigh,  and  that  knew  what 
every  one  meant.  When  Althea  had  not  spoken,  her  mother 
would  come  and  do  the  very  thing  for  her  that  she  had 
wanted,  though  x)erhaps  she  herself  had  not  known  what  it 
was  she  wanted.  The  only  comfort  Althea  could  get  in 
some  of  those  hot,  restless  days  and  nights,  was  when  Mrs 
Norton  sat  softly  combing  her  hair,  or  laid  and  kept  her 
hand  upon  the  aching  forehead,  or  bathed  Althea's  brow  and 
hands  with  vinegar  and  water ;  which  she  did  many,  many 
times  in  a  day.  Always,  whenever  Althea  opened  her  eyes^ 
by  night  or  day,  she  could  see  her  mother's  sweet  face,  a 
little  graver  than  usual,  as  she  sat  there  before  the  fire ;  her 
hair  always  in  that  beautiful  perfection  of  nicety,  or  some- 
times covered  with  a  little  MUed  cap ;  and  whenevef  Althea 
was  a  little  drowsy  and  easy,  she  would  lie  still  looking  at 
her  j  her  eyes  going  over  and  over  every  line  of  that  beauti- 
ful sweet  face,  and  every  fold  of  her  Rhining  hair,  or  every 
frOl  of  her  cap.  It  was  strange  how  long  Althea  would  lie 
still  looking  at  her ;  it  was  because  she  was  a  little  drowsy 
with  fever,  and  looked  at  her  a  little  as  if  she  saw  her  in;  a 
dream ;  but  it  was  not  a  dream,  and  she  remembered  it  all 
very  well  afterwards. 

Three  weeks  went  on  so,  and  then  Althea  began  to  get 
better,  and  she  got  better  fast.  Only  she  was  very  weak  in- 
deed, for  the  fever  had  been  severe.  After  no  fever  was  left, 
it  was  several  days  yet  before  it  was  thought  prudent  for  her 
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to  get  np,  before  even  she  could  have  borne  it;  and  during 
those  days  Althea  slept  a  great  deal  How  carefully  her 
mother  fed  her  then  with  such  nourishment  as  she  could 
take,  a  little  at  a  time !  Althea  could  hardly  open  her  eyes 
after  a  good  sleep,  but  her  mother  was  at  her  side  with  a  cup 
and  a  spoon,  and  something  that  it  was  very  refreshing  to 
take  j  and  then  after  a  kiss,  Althea  would  often  go  quite  to 
sleep  again.  But  sleeping  and  eating,  she  grew  daily  less 
weak.  Althea  began  to  love  her  sick-room  now.  She  had 
no  more  pain;  she  was  too  weak  to  wish  to  be  about,  so 
lying  in  bed  was  not  difficult  to  bear ;  and  it  was  so  pleasant 
to  feel  better  and  to  be  so  tended  and  waited  upon.  She 
could  enjoy  better  to  look  at  her  mother  now;  and  indeed 
to  look  at  everything.  The  neat,  pleasant  room,  the  cosy 
blazing  fire  of  soft  coals ;  the  table  with  her  mother's  one  or 
two  books ;  and  the  littie  trivet  on  the  fire  with  the  silver 
porringer  that  held  something  nice  and  hot  for  her  to  take 
from  time  to  time.  She  took  pleasure  in  seeing  eversrthing; 
it  was  an  amusement  to  watch  her  mother  pour  out  from  the 
porringer  a  cup  of  gruel,  and  salt  it,  and  break  soda  biscuit 
into  it,  and  taste  it ;  and  then  Althea  was  sure  to  be  ready 
to  taste  it  too.    Yes,  those  were  very  happy  days. 

'*I  think  I  am  a  great  deal  stronger,  mamma,"  she  said 
one  evening ;  "  when  do  you  think  I  can  get  up  V*  And  her 
mother  said,  *'  To-morrow  morning,  I  think  you  may ;  and  it 
would  do  you  good ;  and  have  a  piece  of  beefsteak  for  break- 

''And  will  you  take  breakfast  with  me,  mamma ? " 

"Perhaps  I  will — il  you  wake  up  in  time." 

That  did  not  happen,  however,  for  Althea's  sleep  lasted 
tUl  near  ten  o'clock.  Then  Mrs  Norton  let  her  get  up,  and 
dressed  her  in  a  loose  double  gown,  and  put  a  shawl  round 
her,  and  laid  her  on  the  couch  by  the  fire,  nicely  propped  up 
with  pillows.  How  pleasant  it  was,  that  morning !  .Althea 
felt  weak,  like  a  little  child,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  have  her 
mother  handling  her  and  taking  care  of  her  again  as  when 
she  used  to  be  one.  As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  Mrs  Norton 
rang  the  bell^  and  moved  a  little  table  close  before  the 
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couch ;  and  presently  came  EUis  heraelf  bearing  a  tray  ^th 
Althea's  breakfast.  She  set  the  tray  before  her ;  and  then 
stood  and  smiled  to  see  her  np  and  looking  so  wdL 

^It  feels  so  nice  to  be  np,  Ellis!"  saidAlthea;  '^  only  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any  strength  at  aU.'* 

''You  '11  feel  considerably  more  after  breakfast,  I  *m  think- 
ing," said  Ellis.    '*  Do  you  see  what  I  have  made  for  yon  1 " 

<<Muffins!"  said  Althea.  ''Oh,  thank  yon,  EUisl  Why, 
mamma^  may  I  eat  muffins  1 " 

^  Ton  may  eat  one,"  said  Mrs  Norton.  ''  The  doctor  says 
yon  want  nothing  now  bnt  to  eat ;  only  we  must  not  go  too 
fast  But  here  is  a  piece  of  nice  beefsteak,  which  Eliis  lias 
done  quite  right  for  you;  tiiis  will  do  you  good." 

''And  coffee  too !"  said  Althea.  "Well,  this  is  a  break- 
fast" 

It  was  a  breakfast ;  and  it  did  Althea  so  much  good  that 
after  it  she  felt  ten  degrees  better  and  twenty  d^rees 
stronger.  She  lay  propped  up  on  her  couch,  feeling  quite 
herself  and  ready  to  talk. 

"  Mamma^"  she  said,  "  I  dedare  I  think  it  is  almost  worth 
while  to  be  sick,  just  for  the  {Measure  of  getting  weE" 

Mrs  Norton  smiled,  but  her  eyes  rested  somewhat  ex- 
pressively on  Althea.    Althea  understood  the  look,  and  an- 
swered quick,  "I  don't  mean  that  I  really  wouldj  mamma; , 
only  since  I  am  getting  better  I  have  that  feeling.    I  can't 
help  it" 

"'No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  joyous,  but 
giievous,'"  said  Mrs  Norton.  "It  is  afterward  that  the 
'peaceable  fruits'  come." 

"  Mamma^  do  you  call  such  a  sickness  as  I  have  had  a 
great  trouble  or  a  little  trouble  1 " 

"  To  you  1    A  very,  very  little  trouble,  my  chUd." 

"  M^^^'TTia^  you  don't  Imow  how  badly  my  head  ached,  a 
great  deal  of  the  time." 

"  Does  it  ache  now  ] " 

"  No,  mamma.    I  feel  nicely." 

"  Ton  will  feel  better  if  I  put  it  a  litfcle  in  order,"  said  Mrs 
Norton.    And  she  brought  brush  and  comb,  and  b^gan  to 
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nse  them  gently  and  soothingly  upon  Althea's  hair.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to^have  her  do  it.  The  soft  touch  of  her 
hands  was  a  pleasure  whenever  her  fingers  came  against 
Althea's  forehead. 

"Mamma^  I  can't  be  sorry  I  have  been  sick  ncno ;  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  to  be  getting  well,  and  to  be  taken  care 
of  sa" 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  my  darling." 

^'Mamma^  have  you  heard  about  Ruth  Forest  since  I 
have  been  sick ) " 

"  She  has  been  very  ill ;  these  weeks  have  been  weeks  of 
very  great  suffering  to  her." 

"  Manmia^  it  seems  so  very  dreadful  to  be  in  such  pain  all 
the  while  as  she  is !    I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it." 

"  It  M  very  dreadful." 

"  Mamma^"  said  Althea  slowly,  "  do  you  suppose  there 
will  ever  come  a  time  when  %kt  will  be  glad  she  has  been 
sick  so  %    Can  she  % " 

Mrs  Norton  had  left  the  head  of  the  couch  and  sat  down 
agsdn  with  her  work.  "  It  is  written,  my  child,  that  *  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.' 
Buth  is  one  of  those  people ;  so  the  promise  is  sure,  that  no- 
thing shall  come  to  her  which  shall  not  be  for  her  good 
And  by  and  by  the  sorrow  will  be  gone  and  only  the  good 
will  be  left  Do  you  think  she  will  not  be  glad  then  of 
both?" 

"It  don't  seem  as  if  anything  could  be  good  enough  to 
make  one  go  through  such  trouble  for  it ! "  said  Althea. 
shutting  her  eyes.  ^ 

**  That  is  a  very  wrong,  unbelieving  speech,  Althea.  St 
Paul  did  not  think  as  you  do.  He  said,  and  he  said  it  in 
the  midst  of  trouble  too,  *  We  reckon  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.' " 

"  But,  TTiamma^  what  have  the  sufferings  to  do  with  the 
glory]" 

"  Althea,  in  all  the  times  you  can  remember  that  I  ever 
gave  you  pain  or  kept  you  from  pleasure,  why  did  I  do  it  ?" 
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"  To  do  me  good,  I  know,  mamma,"  said  Althea,  softly. 

"  Was  I  trying  to  make  you  Iiappy,  or  to  hinder  it  1  *' 

"  Oh,  to  make  me  happy,  mamma." 

"Even  when  I  gave  you  pain ] " 

"Yes,  mamma — ^I  know  it." 

"'Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  thine  heart,  that  as  a  man 
chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee.' " 

Mrs  Norton  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  her  head  sank 
a  little ;  and  Althea  knew  she  was  thinking  not  of  her  deal- 
ings with  her  child,  but  of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
herself.  And  Althea  went  back  and  remembered  the  sorrows 
she  had  seen  her  mother  go  through — sorrows  she  could  but 
very  imperfectly  measure,  but  which  she  had  seen  to  be  great 
and  heavy  far  beyond  her  comprehension  Sympathy,  and 
tenderness,  and  grief  for  her  mother  kept  her  a  while  silent, 
yet  thoughts  worked  none  the  less;  and  as  soon  as  she 
thought  she  might,  she  spoke  again  : — 

"  But,  mamma,  do  even  good  Christians  have  to  go  through 
so  much  trouble?  good  ones,  like  Ruth  Forest,  and  others  V 

Mrs  Norton  looked  up  and  smiled — ^her  very  calm  sweet 
smile.  " I  cannot  be  wiser  than  the  Lord,  Althea;  and  this 
is  what  He  says,  'I  willbiing  the  third  part  through  the  fire, 
and  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as 
gold  is  tried :  they  shall  call  on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear 
them :  I  will  say.  It  is  my  people ;  and  they  shall  say.  The 
Lord  is  my  God.'  I  would  rather  be  the  Lord's  tried  and 
refined  gold,  even  though  I  went  through  the  fire  for  it 
'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.' 
I  know  Euth  Forest  thinks  so ;  and  she  is  waiting  patiently 
for  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  her  at  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  When,  mamma  ] " 

"When  Christ  comqs." 

There  was  silence  a  while  again.  Mrs  Norton's  needle 
flew  in  and  out  of  her  work  with  quick  regularity;  while 
Althea,  watching  it,  felt  worried  by  it  She  was  uncomfort- 
able; she  wished  she  had  not  got  into  this  talk;  but  she 
knew  there  was  no  "tried  gold"  in  her,  nor  "refined  silver," 
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and  she  could  not  forget  it.  She  wished  she  was  different ; 
she  felt  it  must  be  happy  and  sweet  to  be  able  to  say  with 
those  pure  ones,  "  The  Lord  is  my  God."  She  could  not  say 
it.  She  fidgetted  on  her  couch.  After  a  good  while  she 
began  again : — 

"  Mamma^  you  said  that  every  trouble  is  meant  to  bring 
some  good  ;  what  good  do  you  think  my  sickness  is  meant 
to  bring  me?" 

"What  good  has  it  brought  you,  Althea? " 

The  question  was  panted.    Althea  began  to  consider. 

"I  think  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  now,  and  think  of  that 

another  tima  You  have  talked  yourself  into  a  colour.    Take 
a  nap,  and  think  afterwards." 

It  was  very  pleasant  and  timely  counsel  Althea's  eyelids 
began  to  droop  ahnost  as  soon  as  it  was  given ;  and  very  soon 
she  was  fast  asleep,  sleeping  herself  into  strength  again. 
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Althea's  long  sleep  made  her  ready  for  some  refreshment 
again,  and  so  she  was  getting  well  fast.  Mrs  Norton,  how- 
ever, suffered  no  more  exciting  talk  that  day,  and  made  Al- 
thea remain  as  quiet  and  as  much  like  a  vegetable  as  she  could. 
Next  morning  Althea  was  up  again,  and  stronger,  and  had 
her  breakfast  again  of  a  muffin  and  beefsteak  and  coffee ;  and 
after  that  was  disposed  of,  and  all  in  nice  order,  Mrs  Norton 
took  her  sewing,  and  herself  started  yesterday's  question. 

"  What  good  has  your  sickness  done  you,  Althea  ?    I  think 
you  can  bear  to  talk  about  it  to-day." 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma ;  I  can  bear  anything  to-day,  I  feel  so 
welL" 

"Then  see  and  answer  me." 

Althea  did  not  answer  immediately.    She  lay  still  with  a 
grave  face. 
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"Mamma,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know  what  good  it  has  done 
me ;  I  can  think  of  several  ways  in  which  it  ought  to  have 
done  me  good.*' 

"  So  can  I,"  said  Mrs  Norton. 

"  What,  mamma  1    Do  tell  me." 

"I  would  rather  you  thought  for  yourself.  But  in  one 
thing  I  think  it  ought  to  have  made  you  more  ready 
to  feel  for  a  poor  woman  whom  I  have  only  just  come  to 
know." 

"  Who  is  she,  mamma  1 " 

"  She  is  one  of  the  blessed  people.  But  I  don't  think  you 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  places  with  her." 

"Why,  mammal  I  wouldn't  exchange  places  with  any- 
body.   But  what  makes  you  say  so  1 " 

"  She  has  not  any  one  thing  that  you  would  want  to  make 
you  happy." 

"  Not  one  thing,  mamma !    What  hasn't  she,  mamma  ? " 

"  She  has  not  the  power  of  moving." 

"  Not  of  moving  atoll?" 

"  Only  one  hand." 

"What  *s  the  matter  with  her ?  is  she  sick  1 " 

"  No ;  but  she  has  been  sick.  She  is  a  cripple,  and  will 
never  move  herself  again,  nor  any  part  of  herself  but  that 
one  hand." 

"And  does  she  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  ] " 

"All  the  time,  for  fifteen  years  past" 

"  O  mamma !  how  dreadful,  how  dreadful !  Why, 
mamma,  I  have  been  very  tired  of  being  in  bed  part  of  the 
time,  with  only  three  weeks  of  being  in  bed." 

"I  know  you  have.  But  Jane  cannot  fling  herself  all 
round  her  bed  as  you  do ;  she  has  to  stay  still  in  one  posi- 
tion and  one  place,  sitting  rather  than  lying,  for  rheumatism 
has  cramped  her  all  up." 

"  0  mamma !    And  do  you  know  her  1 " 

"  I  went  to  see  her  for  the  first  time  yesterday.  I  am  going 
to  take  you,  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough." 

"Mamma,  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Althea, 
slowly. 
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**  Yes,  you  would.  She  is  a  happier  person  than  you  are, 
and  looks  as  bright  as  the  sunshine." 

"  Mamma^  I  should  think  she  would  be  perfectly  miser- 
able!" 

"I  suppose  you  would  think  so." 

"  Is  she  poor,  mamma  ? " 

"Exceedingly  poor." 

"  And  she  is  happy ^  mamma  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  happiest  people  I  ever  saw.  But  she  never 
knew  what  you  call  happiness,  Althea.  She  told  me  her 
story  yesterday.  Her  young  life  was  spent  in  great  poverty; 
rest  and  ease  and  comfort  and  plenty  were  what  she  never 
saw.  And  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  she  began  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  which  ended  in  leaving  her 
a  cripple." 

"  Who  takes  care  of  her  ? " 

"  One  of  her  poor  neighbours, — ^almost  as  poor  as  herself, 
but  able  to  work  for  her  living." 

"  But  then  Jane  must  have  everything  done  for  her  1" 

"  Everything." 

"  Can  she  feed  herself  1 " 

"  No ;  she  must  be  fed  at  her  meals  like  a  baby." 

"  Does  she  do  anything  for  her  living,  mamma  ] " 

"  With  one  hand  1  no,  my  child" 

"  I  thought,  mamma,  I  had  heard  of  people  with  no  hands 
doing  things.    But  then  how  does  she  Hve  1 " 

"All  she  has  is  a  little  a-week  from  the  visitors  of  the  Poor 
Association,  and  a  trifle  now  and  then  from  individual  kind- 
ness. I  am  making  this  flannel  petticoat  for  her.  She  has 
not  covering  enough  for  the  cold  weather  that  is  coming." 

"  O  mamma^  shall  I  be  well  enough  to  go  with  you  when 
you  take  it  to  her  % " 

"You  are  wilUng  to  go,  then?"  said  Mrs  Norton  smiling. 

"  Why,  yes,  mamma.  I  would  like  to  go  when  you  go  to 
give  her  the  petticoat." 

"I  doubt  you  will  not  be  able  so  soon  as  that.  But  we 
will  find  some  other  errand  that  will  do  as  welL" 

"Are  you  going  to  give  her  some  other  things,  mammal " 
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*'She  wants  others,  Altbea." 

"What,  mamma ?" 

"She  wants  very  much  a  bed  and  bedding,  and  a  warm 
rug  or  coverlet.  She  is  not  protected  from  the  cold  that  we 
must  soon  expect  now." 

Althea  knew  that  if  her  mother  spoke  uncertainly  about 
furnishing  these  needed  things,  it  was  because  her  slender 
purse  was  already  so  drained  to  supply  the  wants  of  other 
poor  friends  longer  known.  She  felt  conscience-smitten,  con- 
trasting her  own  condition  of  full  comfort  with  that  of  this 
suffering  creature,  and  yet  knowing  herself  unwilling  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  her  sake.  Mrs  Norton  had,  a  little  against 
her  will,  promised  Althea  some  riding  lessons  this  winter. 
They  would  cost  a  good  deal,  Althea  knew.  If  she  would 
give  them  up  for  this  season,  Mrs  Norton  would  have  money 
enough  for  Jane.  But  the  delight  of  getting  on  horseback, — 
of  trotting  and  cantering  round  the  ring, — Althea  could  not 
give  it  up. 

She  did  not  like  her  thoughts,  and  took  refuge  from  them 
in  sleep.  When  she  woke  up,  a  couple  of  hours  afterward, 
Mrs  Norton  was  still  at  her  sewing.  The  petticoat  was 
almost  finished.  Althea's  conscience  stung  her  again.  Ought 
not  her  sickness  to  have  made  her  more  tender  towards 
people  that  were  suffering  ]  And  Jane  had  not  covering  to 
protect  her  from  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  Which  was 
worse,  to  want  a  blanket  or  to  want  a  ride  on  horseback  ? 
While  Althea  lay  thinking  about  it,  Mrs  Ellis  came  in  with 
a  tray  in  her  hand.  That  now  meant  always  something  for 
Althea.  She  brought  up  the  little  table,  and  placed  upon  it, 
close  before  her,  the  tray ;  nicely  covered  with  a  napkin  and 
holding  a  bowl  of  arrow-root,  made  very  nice,  as  Mrs  Ellis 
knew  how  to  make  it,  and  a  couple  of  soda  biscuit.  It  was 
just  what  Althea  wanted,  for  she  was  so  feeble  that  she 
needed  to  take  nourishment  frequently  to  get  back  her 
strength.  So  she  thanked  Ellis,  and  began  to  enjoy  her 
arrow-root ;  but  with  every  spoonful  came  the  thought  of 
what  she,  in  her  comfort,  might  and  ought  to  do  for  Jane  in 
her  want  of  comfort.     Althea  ate  and  thought,  and  tried 
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to  work  herself  up  to  the  point  of  doing  right.    But  to  give 
up  those  cantering  rides  on  the  back  of  some  fine  horse ! 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "how  much  would  the  bed^andall 
that  Jane  wants  that  you  spoke  of — ^how  much  would  it 
cost?" 

"I  don't  know." 

^Do  you  mean  to  give  it  to  her,  mamma?" 

"I  would,  if  I  could." 

"  Mamma," — Althea  hesitated — "  if  I  were  to  give  up  my 
riding  lessons  tiQ  spring — you  could  do  it  V 

"Yes." 

"  Mamma,  I  am  willing  to  give  them  up." 

"Do  you  do  this  with  pleasure,  Althea  1" 

"  With  pleasure,  mamma ! " 

"  Yes.    Do  you  feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  it  V* 

"A  privilege,  mamma  ?— to  give  up  my  riding  lessons ?" 

But  Mrs  Norton  smiled  and  said,  "  Yes,  my  child — Gk)d 
loves  a  cheerful  giver.  And  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  privi- 
leges to  be  permitted  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  any  of  His 
people.    For  the  Lord  reckons  it  a  Service  done  to  Himself." 

Althea  felt  like  bursting  into  tears  and  having  a  good  cry 
over  her  mortification.  She  had  thought  her  mother  would 
be  pleased  with  her  generosity.  Instead  of  that,  she  seemed 
to  think  it  was  no  generosity  at  all ;  and  Althea  must  not 
only  give  up  her  riding  lessons  but  think  herself  happy  in 
doing  it !  She  made  no  answer ;  she  had  enough  to  do  to 
swallow  her  tears ;  and  Mrs  Norton  did  not  renew  the  sub- 
ject.   Althea  thought  and  thought  about  it. 

The  next  day  she  asked  her  mother  what  was  the  matter 
with  Jane's  present  bed  1 

"  It  has  been  used  so  long  that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  used.  It 
{s  not  comfortable,  nor  clean." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Althea,  "  I  wish  you  would  get  her  a  new 
one,  and  I  will  not  begin  riding  till  spring.  I  cannot  be 
glad  to  give  it  up ;  but  I  shall  not  be  comfortable  unless  you 
do  that." 

Mrs  Norton  kissed  her.  "  I  will  do  it,  my  child ;  and  you 
will  be  glad  soon ;  take  my  word  for  it." 
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It  was  very  soon ;  for  Althea  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
all  the  progress  of  the  preparations, — the  buying  of  the  stuff 
and  the  making  of  the  sheets  and  pillowcases.  It  was  all 
done,  and  the  new  bed  and  bedding  were  carried  to  Jane 
before  Althea  was  well  enough  to  go  out.  Not  very  long 
after,  however,  one  fine,  mild  day,  Mrs  Norton  took  her 
down  town  in  the  railway  car,  and  a  little  walk  brought 
them  to  Jane's  place  of  abode. 

It  was  in  a  narrow  court,  opening  from  the  street ;  a  poor 
place,  and  disagreeable  to  go  through ;  but  when  they  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  court  and  entered  a  little  two-story 
house,  it  was  much  more  tolerable,  Althea  thought,  than  the 
place  where  Kuth  lived.  Up  to  the  second  story  they  went 
— then  Mrs  Norton  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  back  room, 
and  Althea  followed  her  in.  It  was  a  perfectly  neat  room, 
though  very  poor.  A  tiny  handful  of  coals  in  the  grate 
hardly  made  it  warm ;  one  little  window  let  in  not  too  much 
light  from  a  court  behind,  which  was  walled  up  with  high 
houses.  On  the  bed,  with  her  head  close  to  this  window, 
lay  or  sat  the  crippled  woman.  There  was  nothing  unplea- 
sant about  her  looks.  Her  bed  and  her  cap  were  as  clean  as 
a  new  pin ;  her  gray  hair  was  neatly  combed  back  under  her 
cap ;  her  face  was  lively,  bright,  cheerful,  as  could  be.  It 
brightened  up  still  more  at  the  sight  of  her  visitor. 

"  There 's  friends,"  she  said.     "  They  're  welcome." 

Mrs  Norton  went  up  to  the  bed  and  took  her  hand,  the 
one  hand  which  she  could  mova  "How  do  you  do,  Jane, 
to-day  1"  she  said,  with  her  face  of  kind  interest. 

"The  better,  ma'am,  for  seeing  you,"  said  the  crippled 
woman ;  "  but  it 's  always  well  with  me  now." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Since  I  heard  the  Lord  saying,  *If  any  man  thirsty  let 
hiTTi  come  imto  me  and  drink,'  I  have  had  enough  and  been 
well,  lady." 

There  was  a  notable  pleasantness  in  her  voice ;  her  accent 
was  a  little  peculiar,  and  more  deliberate  than  that  of  many 
speakers, — dear  and  slow.  Jane  was  an  Englishwoman 
bom. 
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''  I  have  brought  my  little  daughter  to  see  you,  Jane.  I 
want  her  to  take  a  lesson  of  patience.  She  has  just  been 
sick  with  a  fever,  and  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  to  keep 
her  bed  for  three  weeks." 

^'  She  '11  not  learn  patience  from  me,  ma'am,"  said  Jane, 
with  a  smile  that  was  very  clear  and  light-hearted.  "The 
Lord  is  the  only  teacher — don't  you  think  so,  ma'am  ?  But 
it  is  no  great  thing  for  me  to  be  patient  Why,  ma'am,  I 
can't  count  up  all  the  good  things  the  Lord  gives  me." 

"Are  you  not  lonely  sometimes  1" 

"No,  ma'am!  How  should  I]  The  Lord  is  with  me 
alway :  I  am  never  left  alone — His  name  be  blessed !" 

*'How  often  does  your  friend  come  in  to  look  after 
you?" 

"  Oh,  as  often  as  she  can,  ma'am.  But  she  has  her  work 
on  her  hands — she  may  not  leave  it.  She  comes  in  the 
morning  and  gives  me  my  breakfast ;  and  ^ain  she  comes 
in  the  day  and  gives  me  my  dinner ;  and  at  night  she  gives 
me  a  cup  of  tea,  mostly, — it 's  all  I  want, — and  kindles  a  bit  of 
fire  for  me  if  it 's  uncommon  cold.  For  you  know,  ma'am, 
in  the  day,  when  the  sun  comes  in  my  window,  I  can  better 
do  without  fire." 

"  Does  the  sun  get  in  here,  Jane,  between  all  those  high 
walls  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am — I  thank  the  Lord ! — ^the  sun  shines  in 
bright  on  me  many  a  day.  And  now,  ma'am,  since  some 
friend  has  sent  me  all  these  riches,  I  seem  to  want  no  fire  at 
alL" 

"  What  riches,  Jane  r' 

"My  new  bed,  ma'am,  and  this  rug  that  warms  me  up  so 
nicely.  The  Lord  sent  them,  but  I  don't  know  by  what 
hand.  But  He  knows,"  she  said  with  an  expressive  smile  j 
"  and  isn't  it  wonderful,  ma'am  j  in  that  day  He  will  say  that 
it  was  done  for  HimseK  1  It  was  sent  for  poor  crippled  Jane, 
— and  Jesus  will  say,  *  Ye  have  done  it  unto  me  /' " 

The  look  of  Jane's  watering  eyes  was  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered. Althea  saw  her  mother^s  were  wet,  and  she  felt  her 
own  keeping  them  company.    Had  she  done  it  for  the  Lord 
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Jesus  1 — would  He  say  that  to  her  ?    She  did  not  think  sa 
To  her  mother,  Althea  well  believed  He  would. 

"When  that  time  comes,  you  won't  want  anything  any 
more,  Jane,'*  Mrs  Norton  remarked. 

"No,  ma'am !"  said  the  cripple  brightly;  "and,  indeed,  I 
hardly  want  anything  now.  I  sometimes  conceit  I  do ;  but 
the  Lord  always  shews  me  I  am  mistaken,  till  I  am  ashamed, 
ma*am,  to  doubt  Him.  I  was  sadly  ashamed  of  myself  only 
last  week." 

"  How  was  that,  Jane  1 " 

"Why,  ma'am,  the  Lord  has  taken  care  of  me  now  these 
fifteen  years  that  I  have  been  unfit  to  help  myself.  But 
last  week  it  was,  the  visitor  hadn't  come  to  see  me,  ma'am, 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  my  little  supply  was  all  gone ; 
and  I  was  so  weak  as  to  be  doubtful  in  my  mind  what  I 
should  do  for  my  breakfast — ^for  my  tea  was  out,  pia'am, 
and  the  coffee,  though  Mrs  Ames  had  made  it  last  as  long  as 
she  could;  and  I  had  no  bread.  And  I  have  had  a  sore 
spot  at  my  heart  ever  since,  to  think  that  I  almost  doubted 
the  Lord !" 

"  How  did  you  do,  Jane?'' 

"  Ma'am,  there  came  a  rebuke  to  me.  In  the  morning  it 
was,  there  came  a  tap  at  my  door ;  and  a  gentleman  came  in, 
and  he  put  a  package  down  on  that  chair  where  you  are 
sitting,  ma'am;  and  he  said  it  was  early  to  look  in  upon  sick 
folk,  but  as  he  was  going  down  to  his  business,  he  just 
thought  he'd  stop  and  bring  me  that.  And  so  he  went 
away ;  and  I  looked  at  what  he  had  brought,  ma'am,  for  I 
could  not  rise  and  fetch  it ;  and  when  Mrs  Ames  came  to 
make  my  fire,  she  opened  it.  And  in  it  was  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  ma'am,  and  a  pound  of  yellow,  and  hsdf-a  pound  of 
coffee,  and  half-a-pound  of  tea." 

"And  what  did  you  do  for  breakfast  that  morning  1" 

"O  ma'am,  I  had  my  breakfast  at  dinner-time.  Mrs 
Ames  made  me  a  cup  of  the  coffee ;  and  I  never  was  better 
a  day  in  my  life  than  I  was  after  that — only  for  grieving." 

Jane  spoke  very  sincerely,  for  her  eyes  were  moist  now. 

"So  you  knew  that  'man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone; 
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but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live.' " 

"Yes,  ma'am !"  said  Jane,  with  a  bright  look.  "  Oh,  what 
a  good  word  that  is !" 

"And  how  does  the  long  day  pass  with  you,  Jane?" 

"  Dear,  ma'am,  the  days  be  not  long !  I  have  always  the 
Bible,  you  know,  ma'am ;  and  the  Lord  has  been  so  good  to 
leave  me  the  use  of  my  hand,  so  as  I  can  turn  the  leaves ; 
and  I  want  nothing  more.  Who  could  have  more  than  I 
have  ?    One  can't  want,  ma'am,  where  the  Lord  Jesus  is." 

"  I  have  been  a  great  while  finding  that  out,  Jane,  but  I 
have  found  it  at  last." 

"Bless  the  Lord!"  said  the  cripple,  with  her  bright,  glad 
face.  "  But  I  am  learning  it  more  and  more,  ma'am.  There 's 
no  end  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord." 

"And  how  do  you  manage  at  night,  Jane  ?  the  nights  are 
long,  if  the  days  are  not,  just  now.  Do  you  have  any  light 
that  you  can  read  by  1  or  have  you  anybody  to  sit  with  you  ? " 

"Oh  no,  ma'am — ^that  happens  rarely;  and  I  never  was 
rich  enough  to  burn  candles.  But  in  the  day  I  read  the 
promises  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  night  I  think  about  them  ; 
and  they  're  just  as  good  by  night  as  by  day.  And  I  think 
sometimes  ^the  darkness  is  light  about  me;'  and  so  it  is.  I 
am  not  alone,  ma'am ;  and  the  nights  are  not  long.  And 
sometimes,  when  I  've  heard  good  news,  at  night  I  think  I 
hear  the  angels  singing  over  it,  and  I  am  so  happy." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  good  news?" 

"  O  ma'am !  to  hear  of  the  wonders  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness among  people !  Sometimes  a  friend  comes  and  tells  me 
what  things  He  is  doing  here,  or  in  my  own  country,  or 
somewhere  else  on  the  earth — it 's  all  the  Lord's  kingdom ; 
and  surely,  ma'am,  when  the  angels  are  glad,  I  must  be ! — 
and  much  more ;  for  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  sinner,  and 
they  don't." 

"  But  then,  too,  Jane,  the  angels  know  what  heaven  is, 
and  what  the  presence  of  Christ  is;  and  you  don't  know 
that  yet." 

"  That 's  true ! "  she  said.    "  I  don't  know  that  yet.    But 
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when  I  get  there,  ma'am,  then  I  shall  know  their  part  and 
mine  both  1 " 

Jane's  face  was  luminous  with  inward  light  Mrs  Norton 
answered  only  in  the  words  of  the  hymn — 

"  *  There 's  a  miUion  flaming  serapha 

FI7  across  the  heavenly  pliun  ; 
There  they  sing  immortal  praises. 

Glory,  glory,  is  their  strain. 
Bnt  methinks  a  sweeter  concert 

Makes  the  heavenly  arches  ring, 
And  the  song  is  heard  in  Zion 

Which  the  angels  cannot  sing.'" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that's  what  I  think,"  said  the  crippled 
woman,  eagerly.  "I  shall  sing  there.  That's  beautiful! 
Isn't  there  more,  ma'am  ? " 

Mrs  Norton  went  on — 

"  *  Soon,  and  for  ever, 

The  breaking  of  day 
Shall  drive  all  the  night-cloudB 

Of  sorrow  away, — 
Soon,  and  for  ever. 

We  'U  see  as  we  re  seen, 
And  learn  the  deep  meaning 

Of  things  that  have  been. 

When  fightings  without  ns, 

And  fears  from  within, 
Shall  weary  no  more 

In  the  warfare  of  sin ; 
Where  tears  and  where  fears 

And  where  death  shall  be  never. 
Christians  with  Christ  shall  be, 

Soon,  and  for  ever.'  *' 

"O  ma'am!  That's  glorious!"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman. 

"Then,  Jane,  you  will  have  known  too  what  it  is  to  suffer 
— and  the  angels  do  not  know  it.  Heaven  will  be  all  the 
sweeter  to  you  for  that." 

"  Ma'am,"  said  the  cripple,  with  her  bright  placid  face, 
"the  Lord  is  so  good  to  me,  I  do  not  think  I  suffer.  My 
life  is  filled  with  good  things.  I  cannot  thank  the  Lord  for 
His  goodness  to  me." 

"  But  you  have  suffered,  Jane  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am — His  name  be  blessed !  K I  hadn't  suffered, 
maybe  I  should  never  have  known  the  Lord.  But  I  don't 
suffer  now." 
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"Are  you  tired,  Jane  ?  does  it  tire  you  to  talk  V* 

^  Oh  no,  ma'am !  how  should  it  tire  me  ? "  she  said.  "  It  'a 
your  kindness,  ma'am,  that  lets  me  talk." 

''Will  you  tell  this  little  girl  of  mine  something  about 
how  your  early  life  was  passed  ?  I  want  her  to  imderstand 
what  you  mean  when  you  thank  the  Lord  for  His  dealings 
with  you." 

Jane's  story  would  be  too  long  to  give  in  her  own  words. 
She  had  known  the  weariness  of  life  in  a  factory,  when  a 
child,  and  of  life  in  an  unhappy,  unruly,  and  miserably 
poor  household,  where  the  little  remains  of  strength  that 
her  day's  work  had  left  in  her  were  taxed  and  overtaxed  to 
do  the  portion  of  idleness  and  bad  habits  at  home.  She 
grew  up  with  body  and  mind  both  stinted ;  married ;  came 
over  the  sea  to  America.  Here  she  lost  her  husband,  and 
soon  after  her  health,  with  which  went  her  sole  means  of 
supporting  herself.  Since  then,  a  pauper,  a  bed-ridden 
cripple,  a  dependent  on  charity  for  help  to  turn  in  her  bed, 
Jahe  had  lived  and  called  herself  rich  with  treasures  which 
are  not  of  earth.  She  took  pleasure  in  her  visitors;  and 
whHe  telling  her  story,  looked  with  that  bright  happy  face 
of  hers  very  much  at  Althea,  who  indeed  did  not  seem 
either  happy  or  bright,  but  who  was  very  greatly  moved 
and  interested  all  the  whila  As  soon  as  Mrs  Norton  came 
away,  Althea's  mouth  opened : — 

**  O  mamma,  what  can  we  do  for  her  ] " 

"  What  can  you  9    Think  for  yourself,  Althea." 

"Mamma,  I  should  like  so  much  to  carry  her  a  nice  loaf 
of  bread  sometimes; — ^a  nice  loaf,  mamma,  better  than  she 
gets." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  she  gets  ? " 

"  Didn't  you  see,  mamma — on  the  little  table  the  other 
side  of  you  ?  I  suppose  it  was  her  plate  of  breakfast ;  but, 
Tnamnna,  there  was  nothing  on  it  but  a  piece  of  a  crust,  and 
it  looked  very  old  and  dry;  it  didn't  look  good  at  all, 
mamma.  There  was  no  sign  of  butter,  nor  anything,  ex- 
cept her  cup,  which  had  tea  in  it,  I  suppose." 

"  I  do  not  think  Jane  ever  eats  butter,  AJthea,  unless  a 
friend  should  send  her  some ;  and  she  has  few  friends." 
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"O  mamma,  won't  you  send  her  some  ?" 

"A  good  bit  of  meat  would  do  her  more  service,  my 
child.  Jane  does  not  miss  butter,  I  daresay.  But  any 
nice  nourishing  thing  that  you  will  prepare  for  her  your- 
self, once  a-week,  you  may,  Althea ;  and  we  will  take  it  or 
send  it." 

"  And  I  may  go  on  doing  it  for  Buth  jboo,  just  the  same, 
mamma  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  O  mamma,  how  good  you  are !  Oh,  thank  you,  mamma ! " 
Althea  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy. 

"  But,  my  child,  I  shall  not  send  to  either  of  them  any- 
thing that  is  not  properly  made  and  prepared.  It  must  be 
fit  for  me,  if  it  is  to  go  to  them." 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  understand.  I  shouldn't  like  to  send 
anything  else  but  what  was  nicely  done.  I  will  try  as  hard 
as  I  can.  And  you  will  tell  me  what  I  had  best  prepare, 
every  week,  mamma  1 " 

"  I  will  try  to  help  you  in  that."  • 

Althea  was  in  such  delight,  that  she  walked  faster  than 
her  mother  liked  to  go  ;  Mrs  Norton  had  to  check  her  pace; 
but  the  pace  of  Althea's  thoughts  continued  unchecked,  till 
they  reached  home.  She  was  tired  then,  after  this  first  time 
of  going  out,  and  lay  down  upon  the  couch  in  the  library 
till  dinner  was  ready.  How  pleasant  the  library  was !  warm, 
and  pretty,  and  full  of  comfortable  and  useful  things ;  and 
with  a  nice  coal  fire,  and  her  mother  sitting  there  opposite 
to  her  in  the  easy-chair,  and  no  want  left  unsatisfied  that 
Althea  could  think  of.  Jane's  solitary,  empty  room,  and 
motionless  figure ;  her  handful  of  firing  in  the  little  grate ; 
her  plate  with  a  crust ;  her  open  Bible ;  her  curtainless  little 
window ;  and  her  clear,  bright,  happy  face ;  all  came  up  be- 
fore Althea.  She  could  not  forget  her.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, talk  about  her,  for  a  friend  had  come  in;  and  Mrs 
Norton  was  attending  to  her  at  dinner,  and  busy  all  the 
afternoon. 

The  friend  had  gone  away,  the  business  was  done,  Althea 
had  rested,  and  the  hour  of  twilight  came,  when  no  work 
could  be  attended  to.    It  was  Althea's  time  for  having  good 
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talks  with  her  mother,  and  she  drew  close  up  to  her  now 
and  began : — 

"  Mamma,  what  would  be  the  best  thing  for  me  to  get 
ready  for  Jane  first  1 " 

*'  I  think,  Althea,  a  good  mutton-chop  would  be  as  proper 
a  thing  as  you  could  begin  with." 

"  Mamma,  must  I  cook  it  myself  1 " 

"  Certainly !  I  buy  it ;  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
cook  it." 

"  I  don't  know  how,"  said  Althea,  musing ;  "  but  I  can 
learn.    Is  it  harder  to  do  than  jelly,  mamma  ? " 

« I  think  not." 

"  But  how  can  we  get  it  to  her  hot,  mamma  ?  It  will  be 
cold,  I  am  afraid,  before  she  can  eat  it." 

"  No ;  we  will  put  a  heater  in  a  basket,  under  the  plate ; 
and  the  cars  will  take  us  th^re  in  fifteen  minutes." 

"  O  mamma,  you  are  so  good !  I  am  so  glad  to  do  this. 
I  haven't  been  able  to  keep  Jane  and  her  crust  of  bread  out 
of  my  head  ever  since  I  got  home." 

Mrs  Norton  leaned  forward,  and  took  one  of  Althea's  hands 
in  both  her  own,  holding  it  there. 

"  My  child,  what  do  you  think  now  of  that  word  of  our 
Lord's  about  mourners  that  puzzled  you  1" 

"  Mamma,"  said  Althea,  hesitating,  "  I  don't  understand  it." 

"  No,  you  cannot  understand  it,  without  feeling  the  same 
yourself ;  but  do  you  believe  it  1 " 

"I  think  these  people  are  happy  that  we  have  been  to 
see,  mamma.    I  can't  help  believing  it." 

"  Happier  than  you  are  1 " 

"  Mamma,"  said  Althea,  with  watering  eyes,  "  I  think  they 
are." 

Mrs  Norton's  face  stooped  lower,  till  her  lips  met  those  of 
Althea.  "  The  Lord  give  you  that  happiness,  my  beloved ! " 
she  said. 

**  But  I  ought  to  be  the  happiest,"  said  Althea,  struggling 
to  keep  down  a  sort  of  sob  in  her  throat. 

"  No,  there  you  are  mistaken.  They  have  more  than  you 
have,  my  child.  The  love  of  Christ, — no  one  knows  what 
the  taste  of  happiness  is,  that  does  not  know  that." 


ALTHBA. 

)d  she  had  it;  but  that  sob  filled  ber  throat, 
ipeak. 

ds  bring  us  to  know  that,"  Mrs  Norton  went 
the  most  blessed  things  that  God  sends  us." 
e  don't  look  any  pleasanter  to  me,  mamma," 
bbing  away  some  tears  from  her  eyes.    Hold- 
still,  Mrs  Norton  again  stooped  her  Hps  to 

^ ;  it  is  not  meant  to  look  pleasant ;  but  the 
trouble  do.    And  then  when  the  trouble  is 
at  comes.    Think  what  Jane,  and  Euth,  and 
and  I, — are  waiting  for.    Think  of  the  time 
LI  fulfil  His  promise,  that  where  He  is,  there 
U  be, — ^all  of  them  gathered  together.    Think 
Lultitude  that  no  man  could  number,  clothed 
\  and  with  palms  in  their  hands;  they  aU 
eat  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes 
1  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.    And  now 
)  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
mple.    Will  you  be  there,  Althea  1 " 
her  low  cushion,  and  seating  herself  on  her 
strained  her  arms  around  her  while  she  hid 
iv  mother's  bosom.    ''Oh  yes,  mamma!"  she 

held  her  fast,  and  they  sat  still  a  little  while, 
hen — Althea  had  not  moved — Mrs  Norton 


Wearing  there  a  weight  of  glory, 

StiU  the  path  1 11  ne'er  forgot, 
Bat  exulting  cry,  It  led  me 

To  my  blessed  Saviour's  feet. 
Sweet  affliction. 
Which  hath  brought  me  to  His  feet  1 ' 

laughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  Israel ;  be  glad 
ith  all  the  heart,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 
.  taken  away  thy  judgments,  he  hath  cast  out 
the  King  of  Israel,  even  the  Lord,  is  in  the 
thou  shalt  not  see  evil  any  more,'  " 
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'*  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.** 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  cat's  white  OOAT. 


A  GENTLE-FACED  girl  was  sitting  at  work  in  a  room  belong- 
ing to  a  farm-housa  It  was  a  very  pleasant  room,  because 
the  windows  looked  on  one  side  towards  the  east,  and  on 
the  other  side  towards  the  west ;  and  whether  it  were  morn- 
ing or  evening,  the  light  from  the  smi  came  in  beautifully. 
Now,  it  was  near  the  evening,  and  the  sun's  rays  streamed 
in  upon  a  plain  carpet,  and  shewed  bright  on  the  white- 
washed wall  and  the  painted  chairs  and  cherry-wood  table. 
It  couldn't  help  but  be  bright,  for  everything  was  so 
thoroughly  neat.  Sunbeams  are  searching ;  yet  they  found 
no  dust  on  the  legs  of  the  table,  nor  specks  on  the  window- 
panes  ;  no,  nor  threads  and  scraps  on  the  carpet,  though  the 
girl  was  sewing,  mending  an  old  coat.  All  her  scraps  and 
shreds  went  carefully  into  a  basket ;  and  the  floor  and  she 
looked  as  if  there  was  no  disorder  anjrwhere, — till  the  door 
ox)ened  and  a  little  girl  came  in,  who  was  not  altogether  in 
order,  if  one  might  judge  by  her  looks  or  her  words. 

"I  do  hate  Edward !"  was  her  first  earnest  exclamation. 

"Oh,  you  shouldn't  speak  so!"  said  the  elder  girl,  who 
was  indeed  a  grown-up  young  lady,  though  so  delicate  and 
slight  that  she  looked  very  young.  *' You  shouldn't  speak 
io  that  way.    What  has  he  done  1 " 

K 
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''I  do  hate  him,  and  he  deserves  to  be  hated!  He's 
an  ugly,  naughty,  troublesome,  disagreeable  boy.  I  hate 
him!" 

"  Hush,  hush,  don't  talk  sa    What  has  he  done  now  1" 

"  He  took  my  kitty,  and  took  her  by  the  tail,  and  held  her 
head  down  in  a  tub  of  water ;  and  kitty  screamed,  and  I 
screamed ;  and  when  he  took  her  out,  he  went  and  rolled 
her  in  a  pan  of  flour !" 

"My  flour  that  I  sifted  for  bread?"  said  the  elder  anxi- 
ously. 

"I  don't  know!    I  don't  know  where  he  got  it.    Poor 

kitty !   She 's  all  over  flour  and  paste ! " Tears  came  into 

the  black  eyes,  which  had  been  sparkling  with  anger,  and 
were  yet. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  her  sister  soothingly.  "  He  'a  a 
naughty  boy  sometimes.    I  must  go  and  see  for  my  bread." 

"And  I  want  you  to  see  poor  kitty,"  said  the  little  one 
following,  as  her  sister  laid  down  her  work  and  went  through 
a  passage  to  the  kitchen.  A  contrast  the  two  sisters  were ; 
one  fair  and  soft  and  quiet,  not  a  breath  of  disturbance  about 
her ;  the  other  black-haired  and  black-eyed,  quick  and  lively 
in  look  and  movement,  and  with  a  pretty  well  defined  frown 
marking  her  dark  eyebrows,  and  wrinkling  them  now.  The 
two  sisters  came  to  the  kitchen.  Yes,  there  in  the  pan  of 
nicely-sifted  flour  were  the  sure  outlines  of  kitty's  form;  and 
kitty  herself  sat  on  the  noor,  white  from  the  tips  of  her  ears 
to  her  tail  and  paws,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  lick  herself 
clean  from  the  flour. 

"  Poor  kitty !  Just  see !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Lily !  what 
shall  I  do  with  her?"  exclaimed  the  little  girl  in  distress. 

"  He  has  taken  my  flour !"  said  Lily. 

"  But  how  shall  I  get  it  off  her  ] — ^Lily  I—what  shall  I  do  to 
get  it  off  her?  poor  pussy !" 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  mind,"  said  the  elder  sister.     «  She  '11 

lick  it  off  herself.    I  can't  wash  her  for  you,  for  I ' ve  got  to 

finish  papa's  coat.     I  wish  Edward  had   left   my  flour 

alone." 

"  *  Never  mind !'  that  is  what  you  always  say.    I  do  hate 
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Edward!"  said  the  little  one  stooping  dowB  on  the  hearth 
by  her  pussy,  to  watch  and  help,  with  her  eyes  at  least, 
pussy's  earnest  endeavours  to  work  herself  clear  from  her 
coat  of  paste;  while  Idly,  hastily  shaking  out  the  flour 
from  her  pan,  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  began  to  sift  some 
more. 

''What  are  you  doing)"  said  her  sister  fretfully. 

''I  must  bake  to-morrow,  and  Edward  has  ruined  my 
flour.    I  am  sifting  more." 

''  Can't  you  come,  then,  and  wash  this  flour  off  pussy  V 

''No,  I  have  got  to  finish  papa's  coat,  and  little  time 
enough  too.    She  '11  get  it  oE" 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !"  said  the  little  one  bending  her  black 
head  down  by  the  cat ;  "  what  shall  I  do  for  her  1    Oh !" 

This  last  interjection  was  a  terrific  scream,  caused  by  the 
sight  of  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  who  opened  the  kitchen 
door;  a  big,  strong,  burly,  good-humoured  looking  fellow. 
He  came  in  smiling,  while  his  little  sister  crouched  and 
cowered  over  the  cat,  as  if  to  save  her  from  any  new 
threatened  indignity. 

"  You  shan't  come  here,  Edward, — ^you  shan't  do  anything 
more  to  her.    I  'U  tell  papa !    Go  away ! " 

^  Edward,  don't  tease  Gertrude,"  said  the  eldest  sister. 

"I  ain't    I  ain't  doing  anything  to  her." 

"  And  see,  you've  spoiled  a  pan  of  flour  for  me." 

"  /  didn't.  The  cat  did  it.  I  think  I  'U  just  give  her  a 
little  whipping  for  it — ^to  teach  her  better  behaviour." 

But  such  a  storm  of  shrieks  and  vociferations  from  Ger- 
trude filled  the  air,  that  the  kitchen  was  in  a  perfect  uproar. 
In  vain  lily  tried  to  be  heard ;  she  might  as  well  have  sent 
a  feather  against  the  wind ;  while  Edward  slowly  approached 
the  cat,  and  Gtertrude  crouched  over  her,  endeavouring  to 
shield  her  from  the  coming  attack.  "You  shan't,  you 
ahan't!"  she  exclaimed,  words  being  interrupted  with 
shrieks ;  "  you  shan't  come  near  her.  Lily !  don't  let  him  I 
he's  got  his  dog-whip.  O  Idly!  Get  out,  you  rascally, 
hateful — ^get  out !  you  shan't,  I  say ! " 

"What's  all  this  ] "  said  a  gruff  voice 
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It  made  a  lull  in  the  storm.  Lily  and  Edward  tamed 
round  towards  their  father,  the  latter  not  changing  his  look 
of  smiling  satisfaction.  To  answer  was  unnecessary.  Ger- 
trude's figure  crouching  down  on  the  hearth,  her  inflamed 
cheeks  and  eyes  on  fire,  with  Edward's  whip  and  attitude, 
explained  alL 

'*  What's  all  this  9"  said  the  gruff  voice  again. 

"  He  wants  to  kill  my  cat,  papa ;  and  I  hate  him,  and  he 's 
a  bad  boy." 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  He 's  as  good  as  you  are.  Don't  let 
me  hear  such  a  noise.  And,  Edward,  don't  be  a  f  ooL  lily, 
I  should  think  you  might  mind  your  business  better  than  to 
have  such  a  rumpus." 

Idly  made  no  reply,  and  the  speaker  vanished  again,  Ed- 
ward going  out  with  him.  Gertrude's  passion  changed  now 
to  a  storm  of  tears ;  between  the  cat's  wrongs  and  her  own 
she  was  overwhelmed ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  lay  the 
repeated  declaration  that  she  hated  Edward. 

"You  mustn't  say  that,"  said  lily.  "I  don't  think  it  is 
right" 

"  Yes,  it  is  right,  because  it  is  true.    It  isn't  a  lie." 

^  But  I  don't  believe  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  true.  Sisters 
shouldn't  have  such  feelings." 

"  They  shouldn't  have  such  brothers  then ! "  said  Gertrude, 
promptly.  "  I  do  hate  him.  He  does  eveiything  to  vex  me 
that  he  can." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  mind.  Gome  into  the  other  room  with 
me  now,  and  leave  pussy  to  get  herself  dean.  O  Gertrude, 
look  at  your  nice  apron ! " 

"  I  don't  care.    It 's  for  kitty." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  for  me  too,"  said  lily.  **  Just  see  how  you 
have  dabbled  it  with  flour." 

"  I  don't  care — ^it  '11  rub  ofl^"  said  Gertrude ;  and  she  fol- 
lowed her  sister  into  the  room  they  had  left  a  little  while 
before.  lily  went  to  her  coat-mending.  Gertrude,  with  tear- 
marked  face,  stationed  herself  at  the  window  and  there  was 
a  silence  which  lasted  some  half-hour. 

*'  I  wish  it  was  supper-time,"  said  Gertrude  thai.  ^  Is  it 
almost  supper-time,  lily  1 " 
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"  No ;  not  for  two  hours  yet" 

"  Two  hours ! — ^that  '11  make  it  very  kte." 

'^  Father  and  the  men  'will  be  late  at  the  haying,  you  know. 
Are  you  hungry  1 " 

"  No,  but  I  'm  so  tired." 

"  Tired  of  what  1    What 's  the  matter  1 " 

"  I  am  tired  of  doing  nothing.    I  have  nothing  to  do." 

*'  How  would  you  like  what  I  have  to  do )  make  bread 
and  mend  coats  ? " 

"  I  would  like  it.  I  think  I  would — ^better  than  having 
nothing.  Only  I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  mend  an  old 
coat,  because  it 's  dirty  work." 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  lily.    **  I  have  cleaned  it  up." 

"Well,  that* 8  dirty  work,"  said  Gertrude.  **Iiily — ^who's 
this?" 

"  Who 's  what  1 " 

'^  This — ^somebody  coming  along  the  road.  Just  look,  how 
nice  she 's  dressed.    Look !  who  is  it  1 " 

Idly  left  her  seat,  and  with  the  coat  in  her  arms  came  to 
the  window.  "I  don't  know;"  she  said,  musingly;  "it's 
nobody  that  belongs  in  Alderbrook  ;  unless  it 's  somebody 
just  come.  Some  stranger,  I  think.  Why,  she 's  coming  in 
here ! " — ^and  lily  hastily  left  the  window  and  went  back  to 
her  seat. 

"  Will  you  let  her  come  in  here  1 " 

"  I  must ;  I  cannot  leave  my  work  a  moment,  oi*  it  will 
not  be  done.    You  must  go  to  the  door,  Gertrude." 

Which  Gertrude  did.  There  she  met  the  lady,  who  asked 
for  Miss  Montrose,  and  Gertrude  shewed  the  way  to  the 
sitting-room,  every  comer  of  her  heart  taken  suddenly  cap- 
tive. For  the  lady  had  such  a  pleasant  face,  such  beautiful 
eyes,  such  a  pleasant  way  of  speaking,  and  her  little  straw 
bonnet  was  so  pretty.  Gertrude  went  before  her,  captivated, 
and  wondering  what  could  have  brought  this  elegant  stranger 
to  the  farm-house. 

"  Is  this  Miss  Montrose  ? "  said  the  pleasant  voice,  as  lily  rose 
up,  looking  more  outwardly  surprised  than  her  little  sister. 

"  Please  excuse  my  work,"  said  lily ;  "  I  must  finish  it. 
Won't  you  take  a  chair  ] " 
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**  If  yoa  will  go  on  with  your  work,  and  let  me  sit  here  a 
few  minutes  without  interrapting  yon." 

She  sat  down,  while  Qertmde  marked  with  fresh  admira- 
tion her  delicate  gloves,  and  the  pretty  light  print  dress 
which  the  lady  wore. 

''  I  ought  first  to  tell  yon  who  1  am,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Ton  know  all  the  country,  I  suppose ;  you  know  a  house 
on  the  spur  of  the  hill,  just  at  the  Valley  Fork,  about  a  mile 
above  here  f    The  place  is  called  *  Sweet  Fern,'  I  believe." 

**  Mr  Osgood's  place !    Oh  yes,"  said  lily. 

**  Mr  Osgood  has  sold  it^  you  know.  And  my  father  has 
bought  it." 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  Miss .    I  forget  the  name  now," 

said  lily,  «  but  I  know  it" 

"  Tes ;  Miss  Edgar.    We  have  moved  there  this  spring." 

**  The  last  of  the  spring,  wasn't  it  f"  said  lily,  much  won- 
dering what  had  moved  Miss  Edgar  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

''  The  last  of  the  spring  it  was — ^late  in  May.  So  I  have 
not  had  time  to  make  myself  very  well  acquainted  with  what 
lies  all  around  me  yet." 

^  It 's  all  up  hill  and  down,"  said  lily ;  ^  there  '^  not  much 
variety  in  it" 

"  Oh,  I  find  plenty  of  variety.  The  lulls  are  not  like  the 
valleys,  and  the  trees  and  flowers  are  different  on  them,  you 
know.    And  I  am  never  tired  of  the  banks  of  the  brook." 

^  Alderbrook  is  proud  of  the  river,"  said  lily.  ^  We  call 
it  a  river.  It  turns  two  flour-mills,  and  three  saw-mills,  and 
one  cotton  factory,  within  twenty  miles  of  here.  But  just  at 
Alderbrook  there  is  nothing  yet" 

''The  mills  are  quite  near  enough,  I  think,"  said  Miss 
Edgar.  "  But  how  is  it  about  church  f  It  must  be  a  great 
distance  for  you  from  here.  It  is  a  long  drive  from  Sweet 
Fern." 

"Church!"  said  lily.  "Oh,  at  Farringdon.  We  nev«r 
go.    It  is  too  far.     Fatjier  don't  like  a  long  ride  on  Sunday." 

"  What  do  you  do  then  i  "  said  her  visitor.    "  How  do  yoa 

manage?" 
"  About  what  t "  said  lily. 
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"About  Sundays ;  what  do  yoa  do  with  them ) ** 

"We  don't  do  much  of  anything  with  them,"  said  Idly, 
smiling.  "Father  takes  it  out  in  rest  Qertrude  finds  it  a 
long  day  sometimes ;  but  I  have  generally  enough  to  do  to 
prevent  that  for  me." 

Miss  Edgar  looked  at  Gertrude,  who  till  then  had  never 
ceased  looking  at  her. 

"  What  makes  it  a  long  day,  Gertrude  ? ''  She  spoke  so 
smiling  that  Gertrude  was  emboldened  to  reply. 

"There's  nothing  to  do,  ma'am,  except  to  eat  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  supper.  Lily  has  to  get  the  dinner,  but  I 
haven't" 

"  I  should  think  books  might  help.    Don't  they  1  * 

"But  I  haven't  got  any  books  hardly,"  said  Gertrude. 
"And  I've  read 'em  all  over  a  hundred  times  besides.  I 
haven't  got  a  single  thing  to  read." 

"I  will  see  if  I  have  not  something  at  home  that  you 
would  like.  I  should  find  every  day  long,  I  am  afraid,  with- 
out plenty  to  read.  Do  you  think  you  could  come  as  far  as 
Sweet  Fern,  Gertrude,  to  see  me? " 

" Oh  yes,"  said  Gertrude  eagerly;  " Oh  yes  indeed  1  I  go 
a  great  deal  further  than  that." 

"  Then  you  will  come  and  see  me  1 " 

"Yes,  ma'am ;  thank  you." 

"When  will  you  cornel  To-day  is  Friday;  suppose  you 
come  up  to  see  me  Sunday  afternoon  i  You  say  you  have 
nothing  to  do." 

The  black  eyes  sparkled.  Gertrude  said  she  would  be  very 
glad  to  come.  Miss  Edgar  then  begged  Miss  Montrose  would 
come  and  see  her,  but  not  at  that  time,  as  she  said  she  might 
have  one  or  two  other  little  friends  with  her,  and  her  atten- 
tion would  be  too  much  claimed  by  them.  After  a  few 
minutes  longer  of  pleasant  chat,  their  visitor  departed,  and 
the  two  sisters  were  left  alone  again. 

"  Isn't  she  pretty  ? "  exclaimed  Gertrude. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lily.    "  I  don't  think  she  is  very." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  ?  Lily,  she  has  the  nicest  eyes  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life ;  and  her  voice  is  like  a  belL" 
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''A  cow-bell?"  said  Idly,  who  never  looked  up  from  her 

coat. 

"A  cow-bell!  Ain't  yon  ashamed  1  Yon  know  how  it 
Bounded  yonrself." 

*'  It  didn't  sound  much  like  a  bell  to  me,"  said  Lily. 

"  Well,  did  you  see  what  a  lovely  dress  she  had  on  ] " 

'^  Yes ;  that  was  the  kind  of  muslin  I  wanted  a  dress  of; 
and  father  said  it  was  too  dear,  because  it  was  four  shillings 
a  yard." 

"And  her  hat,  and  her  gloves,  and  her  collar,"  said  Ger- 
trude ;  "all  over,  from  top  to  toe,  she  was  just  as.  nice  as  a 
blue  flower  de  luce." 

lily  stitched  on  silently. 

"  She  said,  maybe  there  would  be  one  or  two  other  girls 
with  her,  Sunday ;  who  do  you  suppose  it  could  be  1" 

"  I  can't  telL    Maybe  she  has  fiiends  staying  with  her." 

"No,  it  isn't  tTtat,  for  she  didn't  say  so.  Who  could 
come,  lily  1    Kitty  Marsh  1 " 

"  Maybe,"  said  Lily. 

"  I  can't  think  of  anybody  else  near  here  that  could  come. 
O  LUy,  there's  somebody  else  turning  into  our  gate!  It's 
the  pedlar.  No,  it  isn't  our  pedlar;  but  he  has  got  a 
box." 

"  Bring  him  in.  True.  I  want  tapes  and  buttons,  and  other 
things  too.    Bring  him  in  here." 

The  man  that  Gertrude  presently  ushered  into  the  sitting- 
room  was  an  elderly  person,  his  hair  sprinkled  with  gray,  and 
a  very  benign,  grave,  pleasant  face.  He  unstrapped  his  box 
and  set  it  on  the  table,  after  a  civil  salutation. 

"  What  have  you  got  1 "  asked  lily. 

"I  have  the  best  goods,  miss, and  a  variety;  you  shall 
choose  for  yourself." 

"I  haven't  time  to  look  at  anything  to-day,"  said  lily, 
"but  I  want  buttons,  black  and  white,  and  thread,  and 
tape." 

"Buttons  !"  said  the  man,  standing  up  from  unbuckling 
the  straps  of  his  box.  "  I  have  not  those  wares,  miss ;  I 
have  only  books." 
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^  Books  ! "  exclaimed  lily.  "  We  have  notliing  to  do  with 
books!  I  want  the  other  things.  Why  didn't  yoa  say, 
Gertrude,  we  didn't  want  books  1 " 

^  I  didn't  know  what  was  in  the  box,"  said  Gkrtrude,  i>eer- 
ing  into  it  as  the  man  opened  the  covers.  ^' You  said  bring 
him  in,  so  I  never  asked  O  Lily !  come  here ;  here  are 
such  pretty  books — red  and  green ! " 

"  We  don't  want  any  books,"  said  lily,  sewing  away. 

^'I  have  things  to  please  you  here,  little  lady,"  said  the 
man,  taking  up  some  of  his  volumes.  *^Are  you  fond  of 
reading  books  ? " 

"Yes,  if  they're  nice." 

"  Here 's  '  Anna  Boss.'    Did  you  ever  read  that  ? " 

Gertrude  took  it,  getting  now  deep  in  business,  as  she 
turned  over  the  leaves  and  saw  here  and  there  a  picture. 

''You  don't  want  any  books,  Gertrude,"  said  her  sister. 
''It 's  no  use  stopping  to  look  at  them." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do,"  said  Gertrude,  looking  at  the  picture  of 
"Anna  Koss  entering  the  school-room ;"  "I  don't  know  but 
I  do.  I  've  got  some  money.  You  needn't,  Lily,  but  I  think 
I  do.    Is  this  the  prettiest ) "  she  said  to  the  x)edlar. 

"Here  is  the  story  of  Nathan  Dickerman." 

"Is  that  pretty?"  said  Gertrude,  dubiously  opening  it. 
"It  hasn't  such  a  nice  name." 

"  It  is  very  pretty.  It  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was 
sick,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  bear ;  but  he  loved  Gk)d, 
and  he  loved  his  Bible  and  hymn-book,  and  he  was  the 
happiest  little  boy  you  ever  heard  of." 

"Is  this  his  face?  "said  Gertrude.  "O  lily,  look  I  Such 
a  nice  face  of  a  little  boy  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  1  Oh, 
Ilikethat!" 

"  Does  this  little  lady  love  her  Bible  1 "  said  the  pedlar. 

"  Me  1    Oh,  I  haven't  got  any." 

"That's  the  best  book,"  said  the  man.  "Suppose  you 
buy  a  Bible." 

"  What  is  it  about  1 "  said  Gertrude. 

"  It  is  the  word  that  God  has  given,  to  tell  us  about  Him, 
and  about  heaven,  and  about  Jesus,  and  how  we  may  please 
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Him.  Ton  cant  know  how  to  please  Him  wiUiout  a  Kble 
to  tell  yon.* 

"I  don't  care  anything  abont  all  that»"  said  Gertrade. 
"I  think  I'll  have  'Anna  Boss.'  LOy,  which  wonld  yon 
lisvel  • 

"  Have  yon  a  SiUe,  yonng  lady  1 "  said  the  book>man. 

"There's  one  abont  the  honse  somewhereL  One's 
enonghy"  replied  lily.  Something  had  disturbed  her  a  Uttky 
for  she  was  generally  less  short  in  her  manner.  **  CSioose 
yonr  book  and  have  done^  Gertmde ;  it  will  be  time  for  siqi- 
per  soon." 

"Ton  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  Bible,  or  yon  would  not 
speak  so,"  said  the  man.  '^  if  a  king  sent  yon  a  message^ 
wouldn't  you  hear  it  t — and  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth 
has  sent  yon  a  message  in  this  book ;  are  yon  going  to  shut 
your  ears  1  * 

There  was  a  kind  gravity  in  his  voice  and  mann^,  which 
together  with  something  in  his  words  prevented  lily  from 
rebuffing  him. 

''I  haven't  time  to  think  of  such  things,"  she  answered, 
stitching  hard  at  her  coat 

''While  yon  are  at  woric,"  said  the  pedlar,  ''wiU  you 
let  me  read  you  a  little  piece  of  the  message  that  Qod 
has  sent  youf  It  wOl  not  lose  you  any  time  in  that 
way,* 

lily  hesitated.  ^  I  don't  see  what  good  it  will  do,'*  she 
said ;  **  but,  however,  you  can  if  you  Uka" 

Thei)edlar  availed  hiTn?y>1f  of  the  somewhat  ungracious 
permission.  He  opened  his  book  immediately,  and  read 
the  beautiful  tvrenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  standing  where 
he  was,  by  his  box.  He  read  slowly  and  feelingly ;  Gertrude, 
who  at  first  had  been  busy  with  the  pictures  in  "  Anna  Boss," 
stopped  to  listen ;  and  the  reader  saw  that  the  needle  in 
lily's  fingers,  instead  of  flying  through  the  doth,  shickened 
and  went  slowly,  slowly,  as  he  neared  the  end.  But  she 
never  looked  upi  The  black  eyes  of  the  little  one,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  looking  the  reader  through  and  through. 
A  moment  he  paused;  but  though  Gertrude's  eyes  fell,  and 
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Lily's  needle  moved  more  quickly,  neither  spoke.    Then  he 
turned  over  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation. 

"  Here  is  another  description  of  that  day,"  he  said. 

^^ '  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it, 
from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away ;  and 
there  was  f oimd  no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened  : 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up 
the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up 
the  dead  which  were  in  them  :  and  they  were  judged  every 
man  according  to  their  works.  And  death  and  hell  wero 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death.  And 
whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.' 

"  Dear  friends,  you  are  some  of  those  virgins ;  either  your 
lamps  have  oil  in  them  or  they  have  not ,  you  should  know. 
You  are  some  of  those  servants  to  whom  talents  are  given 
to  use  for  the  king,  something  to  do  or  to  bear,  to  serve  God, 
and  glorify  Him  ; — ^you  know  if  you  are  using  your  talents. 
And  we  must  all  stand  before  that  throne,  and  you  will  be 
either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  hand ;  which  will  you 
beT' 

Lily's  needle  had  stopped ;  she  sat  with  it  in  her  hand, 
looking  on  the  floor.  Gertrude's  eyes,  as  large  as  they  had 
the  faculty  of  being,  were  fastened  on  the  speaker's  face,  tak- 
ing in  all  his  words.  There  was  a  moment's  silence  and 
pause ;  and  then  the  door  was  thrown  open. 

«  What 's  all  this  ]  what 's  all  this  1 "  said  Mr  Montrose  ; 
"table  not  set  yet?  Good  day,  sir  ! — ^What  are  you  about 
Lily,  and  supper  not  ready  ] " 

"  It  will  be  ready  directly,  father,"  said  Lily  starting  up 
hurriedly.  "  I  thought  you  were  at  the  hay  and  wouldn't  be 
home." 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  stop  out  all  night,  eh  1  in 
the  hay )  Bless  my  soul !  a  man  can't  work  all  day  without 
something  in  his  stomach.    Come !  bustle  about.    It 's  your 
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bosiness  to  see  that  everything  *s  ready  when  it  should  be 
ready.  My  stars ! — How  do  you  do,  sir,  and  what  is  your 
business  1 " 

To  this  but  half-civil  inquiry  the  pedlar  responded,  that 
he  was  going  to  haVe  the  pleasure  of  selling  a  book  to  his 
little  daughter,  if  she  could  suit  herself. 

" Books,  eh !"  said  Mr  Montrosa  "Books  ain't  much  in 
our  line.  Books  never  put  bread  in  my  mouth,  nor  money 
in  my  pocket.  I  finished  with  books  when  I  left  going  to 
school  Make  haste,  Gertrude,  and  have  done  with  your 
chaffering.  Your  sister  will  want  the  table.  Stay  and  take 
supper  with  us,"  added  Mr  Montrose  bluffly,  as  the  pedlar 
removed  his  box  to  the  floor. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  much  obliged,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  accept ;  for  I  have  had  a  long  walk.  But  you  say,  sir, 
that  books  never  put  bread  in  your  mouth.  What  about  the 
bread  of  life  ] " 

"  What ! — Eh  1— what  do  you  say  1 "  said  the  farmer. 

"  I  say,  sir,  that  you  are  speaking  of  a  supply  for  this 
worlds  wants.  There  is  another  life,  to  come  after  this; 
and  the  supply  for  that  you  can  only  get  out  of  one  book — 
the  Bible." 

"  Eh  r'  said  the  farmer.  <*  Stuff !  I  know  all  about  that 
What 's  that  1  you  Ve  got  Bibles  there  ] " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  go  trying  to  give  people  that  supply  for  an 
everlasting  life." 

"Stuff!  you  go  trying  to  sell  it,  I  suppose  you  mean. 
Are  you  looking  for  one  of  those  books,  Gertrude  ?  are  you 
after  a  Bible  1 " 

"  No,  sir." 

**  See  you  don't.  Come,  girls,  bustle  away«  I  want  my 
supper.    Haven't  you  done  that,  Gertrude  9  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Gertrude,  in  her  haste  coming  to  a  quicker 
determination  than  else  might  have  been  made. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  eh  ? " 

"  A  story-book,  sir ;  a  story-book  with  picturea" 

"  What 's  the  price  1 "  said  Mr  Montrose,  with  his  hand  in 
his  pocket.    "  Two  and  sixpence,  eh  ?  it  ought  to  be  a  good 
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stoiy-book  to  cost  so  much  money.  There!  and  now  let 
us  sit  down  to  supper,  for  here  it  is.  lily,"  roared  the 
farmer,  as  she  was  turning  again,  'Mon*t  go  off  for  any- 
thing ;  sit  right  down,  and  pour  out  the  tea.  Come,  Mr 
Bible-man;  here's  some  bread  there's  no  mistake  about 
Sit  down  and  eat  your  supper.'* 

''Father,"  said  lily  timidly,  from  behind  the  teacups 
and  saucers,  and  a  great  tin  teapot,  and  huge  sugar  bowl, 
''there's  a  pudding  in  the  oven;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
bum." 

"  Hang  it !  let  it  bum ! "  said  Mr  Montrose,  enraged  to 
see  that  the  Bible-man  had  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  was  pausing  a  minute  before  attacking  his  meat  "  Ed- 
ward, go  and  fetch  your  sister's  pudding  out  of  the  oven. 
Where's  my  teal  Now  then,  boys,  don't  be  slow ;  there's 
lots  to  do  yet." 

The  boys  addressed  were  three  sturdy  workmen,  who  with 
their  employer  had  come  in  from  the  hay-field.  They,  with 
the  family  and  the  pedlar,  made  a  good  tableful ;  and  the 
supply  of  provisions  was  generous  and  excellent  lily's  skill 
and  care  appeared  in  all;  the  bread  suited  her  father's 
praising;  the  baked  beans  and  pork  were  rich,  and  sweet, 
and  brown,  and  all  that  even  Mr  Montrose  thought  they 
ought  to  be;  the  butter  was  fine;  the  pickles  green;  and 
the  Indian  puddings  capital.  The  farmer  was  getting  into 
good-humour,  when  he  was  nearly  overset  again  by  an  inquiry 
from  the  pedlar,  whether  he  could  have  lodgings  there  that 
night. 

"  No,"  said  the  farmer  gruffly,  "  I  guess  there  ain't  room. 
Busy  time  just  now.    No  room,  is  there,  Lily  9  " 

"  No,  sir,"  lily  answered  somewhat  faintly,  as  her  father 
looked  up  at  her. 

"  Is  there  roomV^  roared  Mr  Montrose. 

**  No,  sir.    I  can't  put  the  gentleman  anywhere." 

"  No.  You  hear,"  said  the  farmer,  turning  to  the  pedlar 
of  books.  "We  can't  accommodate  you.  Never  can.  There's 
Mr  Simpson's,  a  mile  and  a  half  further  down ;  he  '11  take 
you  in,  I  guess." 
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'* Which  way  is  doumf"  inquired  the  pedLur.  ''I  came 
from  that  direction,  westerly." 

** North-westerly,  you  mean,"  said  the  farmer.  "You 
came  by  the  place  where  the  valley  forks,  and  the  river 
comes  in  from  the  north.  Well,  Simpson's  is  t'other 
way." 

"There 's  the  yellow  chamber,"  said  Gertrude  audaciously, 
eating  her  supper. 

"  It  has  something  in  it,"  said  lily  hastily. 

"Yes,  bedstead  and  chairs  and  table — nothing  else,  but  a 
looking-glass,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  What 's  that  ] "  said  the  farmer.  "  Hold  your  tongue ! 
Mr  Bible-man  understands  there 's  no  room  here." 

"You  give  me  the  best  name  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  sir," 
said  the  pedlar  smiling  as  he  rose  to  go.  "I  will  try  to 
deserve  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality.  I  hope  you 
will  be  a  Bible-man  too — some  day." 

"When  I'm  done  being  a  farmer,"  said  Mr  Montrose. 
"No  thanks.  Gtood-night  t'ye. — ^Now  mind  you,"  he  went 
on  as  the  door  closed,  "  see  you  don't  ever  ask  or  keep  such 
cattle  under  my  roof !    Do  you  hear  ] " 

lily  answered  that  she  heard,  and  no  more  was  said  till 
supper  was  ended.  Then  the  farmer  and  his  men  and  boys 
went  out  again  to  the  hay,  and  Lily  set  about  gathering  up 
the  dishes  and  putting  away  the  remains  of  the  food,  in 
which  business  Gertrude  gave  her  help. 

"  Cattle ! "  said  the  latter,  as  soon  as  her  father  was  out  of 
hearing;  "very  good  sort  of  cattle,  I  think.  I  wish  he'd 
come  again." 

"I  hope  he  wont,  I 'm  sure,"  said  her  sister. 

"  Why,  didn't  you  like  him  1 " 

"  Yes,  but  father  didn't." 

"Why  did  you  say  there  wasn't  room,  when  there  wa^ 
the  yellow  chamber  1 " 

"Hush,  Gertrude,— it's  n.o  use  talking.  Father  wouldn't 
let  him  have  that  or  any  other." 

"Well,  I  say  it's  mean,"  said  Gertrude;  "it  wasn't  true; 
and  I  wouldn't  say  it." 
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"Yes  you  would,  if  you  couldn't  help  yourself.** 
"Well,  it's  mean,"  said  Qertrude.    And  she  went  off  to 
"Anna  Boss.'' 


CHAPTER  II 

GEBTBUBlf  8  FIBST  LESSON. 

Satubday  was  pretty  much  spent  over  "Anna  Boss." 
When  Sunday  came,  it  was  an  excessively  hot  day. 

"  You  won't  go  up  to  Sweet  Fem  to-day  1 "  said  lily. 

"Won't II    SeeiflwonV 

"It's  too  hot  Miss  Edgar  won't  expect  you,  I  don't 
believe." 

"  Then  she  '11  be  surprised,"  said  Qertrude.    "  I  'm  going." 

"Well,  put  on  your  white  frock,  and  make  yourself  look 
smart,"  said  her  sister.  "They're  grand  folks  up  at  Sweet 
Fem.    I'llbrushyour  hair  and  tieit  for  you." 

"  I  won't  have  it  tied.    It  feels  disagreeable." 

"But  it  looks  so  much  smarter,"  urged  lily.  "And  I 
want  to  have  you  look  just  as  smart  as  you  can." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Gertrude,  "I  won't  have  it  tied.  It 
feels  better  so,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it  so." 

lily  could  not  prevail  But  Gertrude  was  very  willing  to 
have  her  hair  brushed,  till  it  lay  smooth  and  shining  over 
her  head  and  fell  into  her  neck  in  bright  black  locks.  The 
white  frock  was  put  on,  and  lily  tied  a  ribbon  round  her 
waist,  and  gave  her  her  own  parasol  to  shield  her  from  the 
sun;  and  so,  just  about  the  hottest  time  of  the  afternoon, 
Gertrude  began  her  walk. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  pleasant  a  walk  it  was  at 
any  other  time  of  day,  and  how  pretty  it  was  even  then. 
For  though  it  was  a  scorching  afternoon  in  July,  the-  little 
river  looked  as  cool  and  calm  as  ever,  and  rippled  along 
with  a  fresh  sound ;  and  the  walk  for  a  mile  of  its  length 
lay  along  the  bank  of  the  river.   It  was  a  little  river  indeed ; 
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more  like  a  large  full  brook :  only  the  country  people  had 
long  ago  named  it  Mill  Elver,  so  it  kept  its  nama  The 
border  of  the  stream  was  grown  thick  in  some  places  with 
willows  and  alders;  not  weeping- willows,  but  a  different 
kind,  bushy  and  silvery  leaved.  They  made  a  beautiful 
shade  over  part  of  the  walk,  and  through  the  stems  and 
between  the  green  drooping  branches  of  thick  alder  bushes 
you  could  see  the  water,  and  you  could  hear  its  ripple  and 
gurgle  as  it  rolled  along  over  the  stones.  There  was  little 
else  one  could  hear,  at  the  time  Grertrude  took  her  walk. 
It  was  just  the  time  the  birds  take  for  their  afternoon  nap, 
and  not  a  twitter  sounded  among  the  willow  leaves  over- 
head. It  was  so  hot,  they  were  faster  asleep  than  usual 
Nobody  else  was  walking,  except  Grertrude ;  and  her  little 
footsteps  made  a  very  soft  pit-a-pat  in  the  road,  and  some- 
times did  not  make  any  at  all,  when  they  came  upon  a 
patch  of  short  grass.  But  how  hot  the  sun  was  !  It  seemed 
as  if  the  trees  and  grass  all  felt  wilted  under  it,  and  the 
bare  ground  of  the  road  was  parched  and  hot  to  the  foot 
Only  the  river  kept  cooL  Poor  Gertrude  went  fast  at  first, 
but  she  gave  up  that,  and  crept  more  slowly  along ;  getting 
on  all  the  grass,  and  under  all  the  shadow,  she  could.  But 
there  was  no  "give-up"  in  Gertrude.  She  never  repented 
that  she  had  come,  and  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end,  if 
her  walk  had  been  much  longer;  though  her  face  was 
purple  with  the  heat,  before  she  had  gone  half-way. 

After  a  mile,  the  road  left  the  river  and  turned  off  through 
a  kind  of  wilderness  towards  the  westerly  fork  of  the  valley, 
while  the  river  came  down  more  from  the  north.  Just 
where  the  hilly  ridge  between  the  forks  began  to  spring  up 
from  the  valley  level,  was  the  place  called  Sweet  Fern. 
The  road  after  leaving  the  river  was  pretty  and  wild,  among 
rocks  and  trees ;  no  fences,  for  there  were  no  moro  fields. 
It  seemed  to  grow  more  hot  here,  and  Gkrtrude  was  quite 
glad  when  she  left  the  road  and  took  a  side  path  which 
would  bring  her  to  Miss  Edgar  in  a  few  minutes.  She  had 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  house  already,  a  gray  stone  house,  up 
among  the  trees.    Poor  Gkrtnide !    It  was  further  up  than 
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she  went  about  the  room ;  then  she  came  and  sat  down  op- 
posite to  Gertrude,  when  the  lemonade  was  done,  and  looked 
into  Gertrude's  face  with  her  pleasant  bright  eyes. 

"  Gertrude,  do  you  know  who  made  Sunday  1 " 

"  No  ma'am ;  I  thought " 

"What]" 

"  I  thought  Sunday  made  itself,  just  Uke  the  other  days.'' 

"You  were  mistaken.  God,  who  made  the  world  and 
made  us  to  live  in  it,  made  the  other  days  too — for  us  to 
work  in  and  do  what  we  have  a  mind  j  and  He  commands 
that  when  we  have  worked  six  days,  we  shall  do  no  work  on 
the  next  day,  which  is  His  day,  but  on  that  day  we  mu^ 
think  of  Him  and  learn  how  to  please  Him." 

"  I  read  about  that  in  *  Anna  Boss,' "  said  Gertrude.  "  But 
how  did  He  make  the  other  days  1 " 

"By  making  the  sun  to  rise  and  set.  When  the  sun  rises 
the  day  begins,  you  know ;  and  when  the  sun  sets  the  day 
ends.  And  when  it  has  risen  and  set  six  times,  then,  when 
the  sun  rises  the  next  day,  it  is  not  our  time,  but  God's 
time ;  and  we  must  use  it  for  Him." 

"  Doing  what  ] "  said  Gertrude.  "  There  is  nothing  done 
different  from  other  days  at  our  house ;  only,  lily  makes  a 
better  dinner  for  father, — she  makes  pot-pie  on  Sunday, — 
and  father  don't  work  out  in  the  fields.  Sometimes  he  does, 
though." 

"Gertrude,  do  you  know  there  are  two  sorts  of  people  in 
the  world, — those  who- serve  God,  and  those  who  do  not, — 
and  everybody  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  sorts  ' 
of  people  1 " 

Gertrude  nodded.  "Yes,  I  know,"  she  said;  though  her 
knowledge  dated  no  further  back  than  yesterday  and  "Ajina 
Boss." 

"  Which  of  those  two  sorts  do  you  belong  to  9  " 

Gertrude  was  silent.  The  answer  that  presented  itself  was 
one  she  did  not  like,  ^e  looked  up  into  Miss  Edgar's  sweet 
face  without  speaking. 

"  One  sort  have  Jesus  for  their  king.  They  are  very  happy. 
They  know  they  are  not  good ;  but  Jesus  has  forgiven  them 
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and  washed  away  their  sins  in  His  own  blood.  Now  they 
love  Him,  and  they  do  what  He  commands  them ;  He  tells 
them  what  to  do,  and  they  do  it,  liking  to  please  Him  more 
than  to  do  anything  else  in  the  world.  And  Jesus  loves 
them.  He  shews  them  which  way  to  go ;  He  helps  them ; 
He  teaches  them ;  and  He  says  when  they  have  done  ser- 
ving Him  here,  He  will  take  them  to  be  with  Himself  in 
heaven.  He  will  give  them  white  robes  to  wear,  for  they 
shall  not  sin  any  more;  and  crowns  of  gold,  and  golden 
harps  in  their  hands,  for  they  will  be  so  happy  they  will 
want  to  be  singing  and  praising  their  King  all  the  time." 

Miss  Edgar  paused,  and  Qertrude  still  said  nothing  :  she 
was  gazing  at  Miss  Edgar,  and  thinking  how  she  would  look 
with  the  heavenly  white  robe  and  harp  and  crown  of  gold; 
she  was  sure  she  would  have  them. 

"The  other  sort,  Gertrude,  will  not  have  Jesus  for  their 
king.  They  like  better  to  serve  themselves.  So  they  do  not 
keep  TTia  commandments,  except  when  it  is  convenient^  or 
when  they  are  afraid  not  to  do  it;  they  do  not  love  His 
name.  And  the  Lord  says  they  are  not  forgiven  their  sins, 
and  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  heaven ;  but 
when  He  takes  £[is  own  people  to  live  with  Him,  He  will 
send  them  to  live  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Now,  it  is 
a  great  question,  which  of  these  two  sorts  of  people  you  will 
belong  to." 

Miss  Edgar's  face  looked  very  grave,  and  there  were  two 
big  tears  in  her  eyes  before  she  had  done  speaking ;  and  the 
sight  of  them  made  Gertrude's  own  black  eyes  grow  as  full 
as  they  could  be. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  belong  to  those  1"  she  cried.  **  I 
want  to  be  of  the  other  sort  of  people  I" 

»*  But  will  you]" 

«  Yes,  indeed  I  will" 

"  But  do  you  know  that  you  have  a  heart,  like  everybody 
else,  that  will  give  you  trouble  1    It  will  want  to  have  its 
own  way ;  and  you  cannot  be  a  servant  of  Gk)d,  and  please  * 
the  Lord  Jesug,— do  you  know  it,  Gertrude] — unless  He 
gives  you  His  help." 
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"  Well,  won't  He  help  meV  said  Qertrade,  earnestly. 

"  Come !  let  us  ask  Him,"  said  Miss  Edgar. 

She  made  Gertrude  kneel  down  beside  her,  and  Miss  Edgar 
prayed.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  Gertrude ;  she  could  not 
remember  ever  before  kneeling  down  to  pray.  But  now  she 
felt  that  Miss  Edgar  was  speaking  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
asking  Him  for  her ;  that  He  would  make  Gertrude  His  own 
little  child,  and  teach  her  to  know  His  will,  and  give  her  a 
new  heart  that  she  might  do  it ;  that  she  might  be  a  happy 
little  child  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  forgiven  and  made  dean 
from  all  her  naughtiness,  and  holy,  like  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Miss  Edgar  spoke  so  that  before  she  knew  what  she  was 
about)  Grertrude  was  crying,  and  she  couldn't  help  it.  She 
wanted  very  much  to  belong  to  the  sort  of  people  Miss 
Edgar  belonged  to.  Then  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and 
Gertrude  sat  wondering.  Was  this  praying  1  What  a  new 
thing  in  her  life ! 

Miss  Edgar  presently  asked  Gertrude*  if  she  knew  how  to 
sing  hymns.    Gertrude  did  not  know  anything  about  it 

"  I  want  you  to  learn  to  sing  with  me,"  said  her  teacher. 
"Let  US  try  this  hymn," — and  she  put  a  little  book  into 
Gertrude's  hand.  "  Now,  you  follow  me  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  I  daresay  you  wiU  learn  the  tune  very  soon." 

"  You  sing  first,  please,"  said  Grertrude. 

So  Miss  Edgar  began;  and  Gertrude  thought  she  never 
had  heard  anything  so  pleasant  as  the  words  and  the  tune, 
and  the  sweet,  powerful  voice  in  which  they  were  sung. 
After  the  first  verse.  Miss  Edgar  made  her  join  in,  and  Ger- 
trude caught  the  air  immediately  and  sang  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.    It  was  the  hymn — 

•*  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 
Thousands  of  children  stand ; 
Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 
A  hol^,  happy  band, 

Singing,  Glory,  glory,  glory.*' 

For  a  few  minutes  after  the  hjrmn  was  finished,  Miss 
Edgar  was  still,  and  Gertrude  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
hymn-book. 
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"Now,  Gertrude,"  said  her  friend,  "if  you  are  going  to 
be  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  how  are  you  going  to 
find  out  what  His  will  is,  that  you  may  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am."  For  Gertrude  had  not  the  least 
idea  how  it  might  be  done. 

"  We  have  asked  the  Lord  to  teach  you.  But  if  I  were 
going  to  teach  you  to  read,  I  should  want  you  to  put  your 
eyes  on  a  spelling-book— should  I  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'am— you  would,  to  be  sure." 

"  What  book  do  you  suppose  the  Lord  wants  you  to  study, 
that  He  may  teach  you  1 " 

« I  don't  know." 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  Miss  Edgar's  face. 

"  Have  you  got  a  Bible  ] " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

**  Haven't  you  one  at  home  at  all  ?  ** 

"  There 's  a  Bible  somewhere  about  the  house,"  said  Ger- 
trude, "  but  nobody  ever  reads  it  I  think  it  a  locked  up. 
There  was  a  man  selling  Bibles  at  our  house  yesterday,  just 
after  you  were  there ;  and  he  wanted  to  stay  all  night,  and 
father  said  he  wouldn't  have  such  cattle  about." 

"  Can  you  get  the  use  of  that  Bible  that  is  locked  up  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  'U  try.  I  think  I  'U  make  Lily  give  it 
to  me." 

**  Can  you  find  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  1  * 

Gertrude  shook  her  head.  "  Maybe  Lily  can.  She 's  been 
to  school  at  Farringdon.    I  don't  believe  I  can  remember." 

Again  Miss  Edgar  looked  very  grave.  "  See  if  you  can 
find  it,"  she  said,  "with  Lily's  help;— I  will  write  it  for 
you ; — and  then  I  should  like  you  to  read  it,  and  try  how 
sniic^  of  it  you  can  understand ;  and  next  Sunday  we  will 
talk  about  it.  And  this  hymn-book  you  may  take  home 
with  you,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  learn  by  heart  the 
hymn  we  have  been  singing.    Will  you  1 " 

Gertrude's  eye  looked  very  bright  as  she  promised.  Miss 
Edgar  now  gave  her  something  to  read,  until  the  afternoon 
began  to  cool  off  toward  the  evening,  and  then  let  her  go. 
Gertrude  held  her  hymn-book  tight,  and  went  down  the 
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rocky  path  at  a  good  pace.  What  a  {pleasant  thing  it  was 
to  come  and  see  Miss  Edgar !  and  then  she  began  to  think 
about  the  business  of  the  afternoon.  She  would  be  of  the 
sort  of  people  Miss  Edgar  belonged  to ;  she  wanted  to  be 
one  of  the  followers  of  that  glorious  Ehig;  she  was  deter- 
mined to  do  His  commandments.  She  did  not  know  what 
they  were.  She  wondered  if  they  were  hard.  Miss  Edgar 
had  said  she  could  not  keep  them  without  the  help  of  Jesus, 
and  that  she  must  ask  Him  to  give  her  a  new  heart  ''I 
suppose  father  and  lily  and  Edward,  and  aU  the  men,  are 
the  other  sort  of  people,"  thought  Qertrade.  "  Mr  Simpson 
must  be,  too ;  and  Mrs  Simpson,  and  Sally.  I  will  tell  Sally. 
And  I  will  tell  laly — I  wondor  if  she  will  believe  me.  If 
she  don't,  I  'U  get  Miss  Edgar  to  come,  and  tell  her,  and  then 
she  will!" 

Qertrude  walked  and  thought  so  &st  that  she  did  not  take 
time  to  see  how  {feasant  everything  was  in  the  evening  light ; 
tiU  she  came  near  her  father's  gate  and  saw  Edward  leaning 
on  it  '^  He '«  one  of  the  other  sort  of  people,"  thought  'Ger- 
trude, **  or  he  wouldn't  do  such-  things  to  my  cat  I  wonder 
what  mischief  he's  been  about  this  afternoon!"  Edward 
was  swinging  the  gate  backward.and  forward ;  but  he  latched 
it  as  Qertrude  came  up. 

"  Can't  come  in ! "  he  said.    "  You  're  too  late." 

"  Too  late  for  what  ?  for  supper  ?  Is  supper  over,  Ed- 
ward?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  let  me  come  in,"  said  Gertrude.  "I  want  mif 
supper." 

"  Too  lat^"  said  Edward ;  "  it '«  the  time  for  shutting  the 
gate ;  all  stragglers  that  are  behind  time  must  stay  outside." 

"  Nonsense !    Let  me  in,  Edward." 

"  Gate 's  locked.    No  admittance." 

"  You  hateful  boy  ! "  exclaimed  Qertrude ;  while  her 
brother  stood  resting  his  arms  on  the  gate,  looking  over  it 
with  provoking  coolness.  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me 
in !    You  shall,  or  I  'U  make  you." 

"  Do,"  said  Edward.    Whereupon  Gertrude  began  a  furi- 
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Ofos  kicking  of  the  gate,  which  was  quite  strong  enough  to 
withstand  all  the  attacks  of  her  feet  even  if  Edward  had 
not  been  behind  it ;  but  there  he  was,  laughing  at  her.  At 
last  Gertrude  burst  into  tears,  and  with  her  old  exclamation, 
"I  do  hate  you,  Edward !" — ^gave  up  the  matter,  and  went 
round  by  the  fence  to  another  entrance,  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  leading  to  the  barn-yard,  and  so  got  in.  Her  father 
was  at  the  supper  table ;  but  though  dark  with  anger,  Ger- 
trude had  a  wise  fear  of  her  father,  and  thought  it  as  weU 
in  the  present  case  to  let  well  alone.  So  she  said  nothing 
of  her  grieyanca 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  BIBLE  THAT  WAS  NOBODT'SL 

"  Where  's  the  old  Bible,  lily  ? "  said  Gertrude  the  next  day. 
It  was  mid-morning,  and  the  first  chance  she  had  had,  lily 
had  been  so  busy  making  cheese.  lily  said  she  didn't 
know. 

"  There  is  one  somewhere,  ain't  there  ?  I  want  it.  Where 
is  it?" 

"It's  locked  up  some  place,  I  don't  know  where;  and 
father 's  got  the  key.    What  do  you  want  it  for  ? " 

'^But  how  shall  I  get  it?"  said  Gertrude  in  dismay. 
"Are  you  sure  he 's  got  the  key  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  has.    What  do  you  want  it  for  ? " 

"  I  want  it,  lily.    Can't  you  get  it  for  me  ? " 

"  Father 's  got  the  key,"  said  Lily.  "I  should  like  to  see 
myself  asking  for  it    Why  do  you  want  it,  Gertrude  ? " 

«  What 's  it  locked  up  for  1 " 

"  It  was  our  mother's.    It  has  always  been  locked  up." 

**  Was  she  one  of  that  sort  of  people  ] " 

"What  sort  of  people?  The  Bible  belonged  to  her, — 
that 's  all  I  know.^' 

"  Did  you  never  read  in  it  ? " 
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''No,  of  course.  I  Ve  seen  it  in  cleaning  the  cupboards — 
that 's  ail" 

**  Which  cupboard  is  it  in  1 " 

''The  one  over  father's  washstand.    It 's  locked." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Gertrude  slowly,  "there  are  two 
sorts  of  people  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Are  there  ]    I  thought  there  were  a  good  many  sorts." 

"Yes,  but  in  another  way  there's  only  two  sorts;  and 
I'm  going  to  belong  to  one  of  'euL  You,  and  father,  and 
Edward,  and  almost  everybody  I  know,  belong  to  the 
other." 

"Which  sort  do  we  belong  to  ?"  asked  LQy  with  more 
spirit  than  usual 

"Why,  you  know  you  don't  any  of  you  serve  the  king 
Jesus,  for  you  don't  look  at  His  commandments.  /  am 
going  to ;  and  that 's  what  I  want  the  Bible  for." 

"  Did  you  learn  that  up  at  Sweet  Fern  ?  "  said  lily. 

"Yes,  and  a  great  deal  mora" 

"I  knew  it !"  said  Lily.  "I  knew  she  was  after  some- 
thing. Catch  her  coming  here,  if  she  hadn't  hoped  to  catch 
you!" 

"Why  she  wants  to  see  you  too,"  said  Grertrude;  "she 
sent  a  message  on  purpose,  to  tell  you  to  come  up  and  see 
her." 

"  I  think  1 11  go !"  said  lily ;—"  the  first  day  I  Ve  nothing 
to  do  with  my  time !"  And  she  went  on  to  the  dairy,  and 
took  the  fresh  cheese  out  of  the  press  and  trimmed  the  loose 
soft  edges  which  the  press  had  forced  over  the  cheese  hoopi 
Qertrude  stood  by,  eating  the  cheese-parings  as  fast  as  they 
came  of^  and  thinking. 

"  Where 's  father  to-day  1 " 

"Inthehay-field." 

'*  Where  will  he  be  to-morrow  1 " 

"In  the  hay-field,  I  suppose.    How  do  I  know  1 " 

"  Isn't  he  going  to  mill  to-day,  or  to-morrow  1 " 

"No,  he  has  sent  Edward." 

"WcJl,  isn't  he  going  to  Faningdon  some  day  this 
week^" 
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"  I  don't  know — I  think  not,  till  the  hay's  in.    What  do 
you  want  at  Famngdon  ? " 

Gertrude  said  nothing,  and  turned  away  with  her  hand  full 
of  cheese-parings,  to  consider.  That  Bible  in  her  father's 
cupboard ;  how  should  she  get  it  ?  Get  it  she  would,  if  keys 
would  open  locks ;  that  Gertrude  was  determined  upon. 
If  only  her  father  would  go  ofi^  out  of  the  way  for  miles  and 
miles,  some  day !  But  it  was  hay-time,  and  no  hope  of  that. 
She  must  take  the  best  chance  she  could,  between  breakfast 
and  dinner.  Not  to-day;  it  was  too  near  noon.  So  that 
day  Gertrude  had  to  content  herself  with  studying  her 
hymn.  She  was  a  bright  child;  it  gave  her  no  trouble, 
though,  allowed  to  run  wild  as  she  was,  she  was  little  in  the 
way  of  studying  anything.  She  had  learned  to  read,  that 
was  nearly  all ;  and  being  very  fond  of  it  had  read  all  the 
books  in  the  house  that  she  liked,  till  reading  had  become 
very  easy  to  her.  That  resource  had  long  worn  out.  Now, 
she  had  ^^  Anna  Boss  "  and  the  hymn-book ;  and  little  help 
did  lily  get  from  her  little  sister  that  day. 

"Come,  True^"  she  said  at  evening,  after  supper,  "come 
and  help  me  with  these  dishes,  or  I  shall  never  get  done. 
Put  your  book  down  and  help  me." 

Gertrude  laid  down  her  book  and  came  to  the  table  and 
took  up  the  towel,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  the  whole 
bam  full  of  books  to  read !" 

**It's  lucky  you  haven't,"  said  her  sister,  "or  I  wonder 
what  you  would  be  good  for." 

**  lily,'*  said  Gertrude,  going  on  with  her  own  thoughts, 
"  I  am  going  to  get  that  Bible  somehow." 

"You  mustn't !  you  can't,"  said  lily,  looking  startled.  "You 
CAn't  do  it ;  and  father  would  be  most  dreadfully  angry." 

"  He  won't  know  it,"  said  Gertrude.  "  I  think  he  don't 
look  for  the  Bible  often ! " 

"  Gertrude,  you  mustn't !  He  would  be  so  angry,  you  have 
no  idea  what  he  would  do." 

"  How 's  he  going  to  know  anything  about  it  ?  I  shan't 
tell  him,  and  I  know  you  won't.  I  must  have  it,  lily ;  I 
have  got  my  lesson  to  learn  in  it" 
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"I wish  Miss  Edgar  had  been  in  better  business!"  ex- 
claimed Lily  fretfully;  "you  will  just  get  into  some  awful 
scrape,  and  then  I  shaJl  come  in  for  my  share." 

"  You  ought  not  to  make  such  a  wish,"  said  Gertrude. 
"She  was  just  trying  to  bring  me  to  be  good,  and  to  go 
where  they  wear  gold  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  white 
robes,  and  don't  sin  any  more." 

lily  looked  very  cloudy,  "  What  sort  of  a  beginning  of 
being  good  is  it,"  she  said,  "to  break  into  father's  cup- 
board 1 " 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  Gertrude;  "the  Bible  ought  not 
to  be  shut  up  there ;  it  does  no  one  any  good ;  and  I  want 
it  Lily,  it  tells  about  all  the  things  the  Savicto  wants  His 
people  to  do." 

"  Where  'U  you  get  keys  1 " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Gertrude ;  "I  know." 

But  though  determined,  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  that 
she  watched  her  father  off  with  the  men  next  morning.  She 
watched  till  she  saw  them  far,  far  from  the  house ;  then  she 
threw  on  her  sun-bonnet  and  ran  out  behind  the  bam  to  a 
little  rising  ground  from  which  she  could  watch  them  still 
much  farther,  till  they  were  lost  behind  a  little  piece  of 
woodland.  Edward  was  with  them;  nobody  left  in  the 
house  but  her  and  lily;  the  coast  was  clear.  She  ran 
breathlessly  back. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  Lily;  "  here,  I  want  you  to 
wash  up  the  breakfast  dishes;  I  have  got  bread  and  ginger^ 
bread  to  make  quickly  for  the  men's  lunch." 

"Can't  help  itl"  said  Gertrude;  and  away  she  rushed, 
leaving  the  dishes  and  her  sister  and  all  in  the  lurch.  Now 
was  the  time.    She  went  to  her  father's  room. 

There  was  the  cupboard  door,  shut  and  locked.  Where  the 
keys?  Gertrude  began  a-rummaging.  Very  carefully,  look, 
ing  that  every  bit  of  paper,  every  book  and  other  thing 
touched  by  her,  was  left  just  as  it  lay.  Table  and  drawers 
and  closet  were  ransacked  in  vain;  no  keys,  but  a  little 
bunch  which  could  not  be  the  right  ona  Heart  beating, 
but  hand  eager  and  diligent,  Gertrude  tried  the  coat  and 
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trowsers  which  hung  round  the  room ;  plunging  into  eveiy 
pocket,  and  feeling  every  i)ossible  comer  where  a  bunch  of 
keys  might  be.  She  found  them  at  last !  a  great  crimson 
flush  came  to  Gertrude's  face,  as  her  hand  going  deep  down 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  her  father's  great  overcoat  felt 
what  she  was  in  search  of.  She  knew  it  was  the  right 
btmch  as  soon  as  she  touched  it.  The  next  thing  was  to 
remove  every  article  from  her  father's  washstand;  to  set 
basin  and  pitcher  and  shaving-cup  and  soap  on  another  table 
or  the  floor ;  get  a  chair  to  the  place,  and  mount  upon  the 
top  of  the  washstand.  She  could  reach  the  cupboard  door 
then,  and  one  after  another  softly  tried  the  keys  in  the  lock. 
So  at  last  open  came  the  door. 

The  cupboard  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  things ;  Gertrude 
at  first  was  afraid  to  touch  them.  There  were  some  old 
newspapers,  half  hiding  what  they  lay  upon ;  there  was  a 
pistol  and  a  powder-fiask,  just  in  the  front  of  the  cupboard ; 
several  old  bottles  of  ink,  very  dusty;  some  bundles  of  yellow- 
brown  papers  that  lodiced  like  business  papers;  several 
bundles  of  letters  tied  up  in  like  manner.  A  bunch  of  quills ; 
a  leather  bag;  an  old  watch;  other  bottles  covered  with 
dust ;  indeed,  that  was  the  condition  of  everything.  There 
were  piles  of  books  too.  Eagerly  Gertrude  scanned  these, 
-with  her  head  down  on  one  side  that  she  might  read  the 
titles.  Which  she  could  not  for  the  most  part  do ;  and 
-whenever  she  was  uncertain  she  feared  she  might  be  passing 
the  book  she  wanted.  At  last,  as  time  pressed,  she  ventured 
tremblingly  to  lift  up  the  loose  papers  that  lay  on  the  lower 
shelf ;  and  there,  close  at  hand,  and  with  its  name  plain  to 
see,  lay  her  mother's  Bible.  But  how  Gertrude's  hand  and 
her  whole  frame  trembled,  as  she  drew  it  from  its  resting- 
place  and  laid  the  papers  back  as  much  as  possible  as  they 
were  before.  She  had  been  eager  until  then ;  now  that  she 
had  got  her  wish  she  was  afraid.  Hurriedly  she  locked  the 
cupboard,  got  down  from  the  washstand,  put  back  the  keys 
in  the  pocket  where  she  had  got  them,  and  the  washstand 
furniture  back  in  its  place ;  and  rushed  away  with  the  Bible 
to  her  own  room.    She  took  care  to  lock  it  up,  for  there  was 
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no  telling  where  Edward  would  go,  nor  what  he  would  do, 
for  mischief ;  and  at  last  she  went  to  the  sitting-room  to  do 
what  her  sister  had  asked  of  her.  Lily  put  no  questions; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  business  enough  on  hand  for  hours  to 
prevent  any  confidential  talk.  Edward  came  for  the  men's 
lunch ;  Qertrude  had  to  go  with  him  to  carry  it  Then  there 
was  the  dinner  to  make  ready,  and  eat,  and  clear  away ;  and 
lily  was  excessively  busy  in  the  kitchen  afterwards ;  so  that 
it  was  late  in  the  day  before  she  came  to  sit  down. 

"  Lily,  I  Ve  got  it,"  said  Grertrude  softly,  though  her  father 
was  far  away  in  the  hay-field.  "  Now  I  want  you  to  help  me 
to  find  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew." 

"I  *11  have  nothing  to  do  with  it !  "  said  Idly.  "  I  leave 
you  and  Miss  Edgar  to  do  the  studying.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  I  've  other  fish  to  fry.  If  father  knew  it» 
he  'd  be  dreadfully  angry,  Qertrude." 

"  I  don't  mean  he  shall  know  it,"  said  Gertrude.  "  What 's 
the  use  ?  I  can't  study  the  Bible  without  a  Bible,  and  Kbles 
weren't  made  to  be  locked  up,  I  don't  believe.  But  I  don't 
know  how  to  find  the  place." 

"  No  more  do  L" 

"  But  you  're  the  oldest." 

"  I  should  think  I  know  that.  If  you  had  the  whole  house 
to  take  care  of,  I  guess  you  'd  know  it  too.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  studying." 

"  Well,"  said  Gertrude,  vexed  and  going  o%  "  then  I  '11 
learn  to  serve  the  King  all  by  myself ! " 

Poor  little  Gertrude !  she  had  not  begun  yet.  And  she 
would  have  greatly  wondered  if  she  had  seen  lily,  as  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  the  room,  put  her  head  down  and  burst  into 
a  fit  of  tears.  But  Gertrude  went  on  to  her  own  room, 
fastened  the  door,  and  took  out  the  Bible  from  its  fasten- 
ings. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  :  how  long  Gertrude  looked 
for  it !  She  flung  the  pages  right  and  left  for  a  time,  fruit- 
lessly, till  at  last  she  began  a  regular  search  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book.  It  took  a  good  while  to  turn  over  all  the 
leaves ;  but  Matthew's  Gospel  was  found,  and  Gertrude  care- 
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fully  counted  the  chapters  to  the  fifth.  Why  "  V. "  should 
stand  at  the  head  of  it  she  did  not  know ;  but  settled  it  in 
her  mind  that  that  meajit  Jive.  Now  Gertrude  laid  the  book 
on  the  floor,  and  herself  at  full  length  before  it,  to  study  her 
lesson. 

It  was  a  long  while  after,  and  lily  had  set  the  table  for 
supper,  when  Gertrude  came  into  the  sitting-room  again. 
The  sunbeams  poured  their  cheerful  light  over  the  table  and 
the  carpet,  and  over  lily  where  she  sat  at  work ;  shewing 
how  spotless  her  dress  was,  how  smooth  her  hair,  and  how 
nice  everything  under  her  control ;  but  though  the  same 
sunbeams  greeted  Gertrude,  they  certainly  found  a  dis- 
ordered mass  of  black  hair  and  a  perplexed  face 

"  lily,"  said  she,  "  did  you  ever  read  that  chapter  1  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  ? " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lily ;—"  yes,  I  suppose  I  have." 

"I  wish  you'd  help  me." 

"  I  wish  you  would  help  me.  I  have  had  cakes  to  make, 
the  oven  to  clear  out,  and  the  baking  to  see  to ;  and  the  fire  to 
kindle,  and  to  put  on  the  kettle,  and  set  the  table,  and  to 
make  johnny-cake  ;  and  all  the  while  I  was  wantiijig  to  get 
at  these  stockings." 

"  Oh,  have  you  made  johnny-cake  ] " 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  save  baking  to-morrow;  and  if  you  had 
been  down  you  could  have  made  it." 

"  But  after  all,  Lily,  I  had  my  chapter  to  study.  And  I 
can't  understand  it." 

"  Serves  you  right,  for  getting  the  book  as  you  did." 

Gertrude  flung  away  impatiently,  and  then  returned  with, 
"  Lily,  I  yn>sh  you  would  help  me  !  It 's  a  long  chapter,  wid 
it  tells  about  a  great  many  things ;  and  I  can't  make  it  out ; 
but  by  what  I  do  make  out" — (Gertrude  hesitated — "  I  don't 
think  I  am  one  of  that  sort  of  people  at  all." 

"  Of  course !"  said  lily.    "  Did  you  think  you  were  ?" 

"  But  I  tell  you  what,  Lily,  you  need  not  say  *  of  course,' 
for  I  mean  to  be.  I  vnll  be  one  of  those  people.  Miss 
Edgar  will  tell  me  how,  and  I  will  do  it,  I  wish  Sunday 
would  come." 
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lily  was  silent,  darning  stockings  as  hard  as  she 
could 

"  There  are  some  things  I  can  understand,"  Gertrude  went 
on.  "  That  chapter  says  people  mustn't  swear ;  and  father 
and  the  men  swear,  I  know,  and  Edward  too.  And  then  it 
says,  *Love  your  enemies.'  Idly,  do  you  think  you  could 
love  your  enemies  ] " 
• "  I  don't  know,"  said  lily ;  "  I  never  tried." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could.  And  it  says,  Lily,  that  '  blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart.'  I  don't  think— lily,  do  you  think  ? 
— ^my  heart  is  pure." 

This  question  got  a  very  short  answer : — 

"  I  do  wish,  Grertrude,  you  would  stop !  How  can  I  work 
and  talk  to  you]  I  must  go  put  in  my  johnny-cakes 
now!" 

lily's  voice  choked,  but  there  was  no  more  to  be  had  of 
her.  She  was  off  to  the  kitchen,  and  Gertrude  stood  looking 
out  into  the  orchard,  and  thinking.  Presently  she  saw 
Edward  make  his  appearance  from  among  the  trees,  with — 
yes !  with  pussy  tucked  under  one  arm.  With  a  scream  that 
told  her  fear  of  mischief  coming,  Gertrude  rushed  out  into 
the  orchard. 

"  Give  me  my  kitty  I  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
herr 

Edward  said  nothing  at  alL  He  walked  along,  carefully 
knotting  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whipcord. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Edward  1  Give  me  my  cat, 
I  say!" 

"  You  can  cut  her  down  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Edward, 
coolly,  "  She  is  going  to  be  hanged,  for  chasing  the 
chickens.  She'll  kill  one  of  'em  next,  and  it's  best  not  to 
let  things  go  so  far.    So  she '11  swing." 

Gertrude's  shriek  echoed  so  wildly  among  the  trees  that 
lily  came  to  the  kitchen  door  to  find  what  was  the  matter. 
Gertrude  was  in  a  state  of  wrath  and  fear,  for  she  did  not 
know  how  far  Edward's  cruelty  would  go ;  while  Edward, 
on  his  part,  holding  pussy  tight  under  his  arm,  went  coolly 
along,  knotting  the  noose,  and  looking,  as  he  said,  for  a 
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low  apple-branch  to  hang  her  upon.  Gertrude's  fury  was 
fearful 

"Don't  do  so,  Edward,"  said  lily;  "you  will  drive  the 
child  into  fits." 

"  She  '11  have  time  to  come  out  of  'em,"  said  Edward.  He 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  pussy  between  his  knees, 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  noose  round  her  neck ;  pussy  cry- 
ing, meanwhile,  in  a  way  that  testified  to  her  dislike  of  his 
handling.  But  Gertrude  here  threw  herself  at  full  length 
across  the  cat  and  Edward's  arms,  striving  to  put  what 
hindrance  she  could  in  the  way  of  his  purposes.  They 
wrestled  and  struggled  together  in  confusion,  the  three, — 
Gertrude  screaming  and  shouting,  when  she  had  a  chance, 
for  help,  Edward  endeavouring  to  throw  her  ofif,  and  pussy 
using  her  little  teeth  and  daws,  as  she  found  opportunity, 
upon  friend  or  foe. 

"  "What  are  you  about  1"  call^  the  voice  of  Mr  Montrose 
from  the  doorway;  but  not  even  his  voice  could  be  attended 
to  till  he  came  dose  up  to  them.  "Get  up,  Edward  and 
Gertrude !    What  are  you  about  1 " 

"  Father,  he  wanted  to  kill  my  cat !  he  wanted  to  kill  my 
cat!" 

Gertrude  stood  like  a  little  fury, — cheeks  red,  hair  flying, 
eyes  in  a  flame.    Edward  chuckled. 

"  I  didn't ! "  he  said.  "  I  didn't  want  to  do  anything  but 
frighten  her ! " 

"  GU)  into  the  house,  both  fools  of  ye  1  Gertrude,  hold 
your  tongue;  and  Edward,  have  done  your  nonsensa  I 
won't  have  such  an  infernal  noise ! " 

"  Father,  make  him  give  me  my  cat !" 

Edward  still  held  his  prey.  Mr  Montrose  scowled;  but, 
seeing  the  child's  fearfully  excited  state,  he  gave  the  order. 
Gtertrude  seized  pussy  in  her  arms,  and,  bursting  now  into 
tears,  went  into  the  kitchen  to  lily. 

"  I  do  hate  him  so  !"  she  sobbed.  "  I  wish  he  could  be 
flogged  till  he  couldn't  stand !" 

"He  deserves  it,"  said  lily  "But,  now,  never  mind; 
come  and  have  supper." 
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Gertnide  wanted  no  supper  that  night,  or,  at  least,  none 
at  the  same  table  with  Edward.  She  mounted  the  stairs, 
with  pussy  in  her  arms,  to  some  distant  and  safe  corner,  and 
there  she  and  the  cat  went  to  sleep  together. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

SWEBTT  FEBN  Ain>  THE  UTTLE  BIYEB. 

Storms  blow  over  easily  at  Gertrude's  age.  The  next  day 
the  sky  was  as  clear  as  ever.  Gertrude  lived,  however,  in 
fear  all  the  rest  of  that  week,  and,  when  Sunday  came,  could 
only  be  content  to  lose  sight  of  her  cat  for  so  long,  by  leaving 
her  under  Lily's  promised  watch  and  protection. 

Gertrude  had  another  hot  walk,  but  she  minded  it  not  the 
least  bit  She  was  so  full  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
friend,  and  having  her  lesson.  For  Gertrude  had  been 
studying  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  all  the  week,  and 
reading  "Anna  Ross"  between  times.  Miss  Edgar  received 
her  just  the  same,  gave  her  a  glass  of  raspberry  syrup  and 
water,  with  ice  in  it,  took  off  her  hat,  and  looked  very  smil- 
ingly at  her  little  scholar.  Kitty  Marsh  was  not  there,  nor 
Sally  Simpson.  Gertrude  was  on  the  whole  glad;  she 
wanted  to  talk  to  Miss  Edgar. 

"  I  couldn't  understand  all  that  chapter,  ma'am,"  she  said 
when  she  had  finished  her  raspberry  and  water. 

"Couldn't  you]"  said  Miss  Edgar,  taking  her  glasa 
"You  shall  tell  me  first  what  you  did  understand.  Here  is 
a  Bible.    Now  begin  at  the  beginning." 

Gertrude  read  past  the  first  verses  and  fixed  upon  the 
sixtL  "  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness."  "I  think  I  know  what  that  means,"  she 
said ;  "isn't  it  wanting  it  very  much  V* 

"  Yes,  certainly.    And  what  is  *  righteousness  ] ' " 

"  Good,  and  right,  isn't  it  1 " 
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"Yes,  it  means  being  good,  or  dcung  right—doing  what 
pleases  God." 

"  I  mean  to  be  good  ma'am,"  said  Gertrude. 
**  Do  you,  my  child  1    How  do  you  expect  to  manage  it  1" 
"  I  think  I  can  be  good,  ma'am,  if  I  try." 
"As  soon  as  you  begin  to  try,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
a  heart  which  likes  very  much  to  please  itself." 
"  Is  it  wrong  to  please  myself  1" 

"Not  wrong,  provided  that  what  pleases  you  does  not  dis- 
please God." 

"But  how  can  I  tell?" 

"The  Bible  tells.  And  then  if  you  love  €kxi  you  will 
watch  carefully  everything,  to  see  if  it  will  please  Him ;  and 
if  it  does  not  please  Him,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  easy  to  know.  God  has  commanded,  'Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.'  Then  if  your  father  wishes  any- 
thing, you  will  do  it,  because  it  will  please  God." 

"Suppose  he  wishes  something  that  isn't  right  1"  said 
Gertrude,  looking  up  with  her  great  black  eyes  full  into  Miss 
Edgar's  face. 

"If  he  wishes  anything  wrong,  anything  that  the  Lord 
has  forbidden,  of  course  we  must  obey  God  first." 

"No,"  said  Gertrude,  "but  if  he  wishes  something  he 
ought  not  to  wish — ^something  that  does  him  no  good,  nor 
anybody  else,  and  that  keeps  other  people  from  what  they 
want?" 

"  If  it  is  not  a  ttfrong  thing,  you  must  do  your  father's 
wish.  There's  a  case.  A  heart  that  loves  God  will  give  up 
its  own  wish  to  please  Him ;  and  it  always  pleases  Him  to 
have  children  honour  their  parents." 

Gertrude  looked  very  blank;  and  seemed  to  forget  to  go 
on  with  the  chapter,  till  Miss  Edgar  reminded  her.  Then 
she  drew  a  long  sigh  and  began. 

"I  know  what  'merciful'  means.  Edward  isn't  merciful 
to  my  cat.  He  wanted  to  hang  her  this  week — to  hang 
her  to  death !"  Gertrude's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Miss  Edgar 
again. 

"What  had  pussy  been  doing  1" 

H 
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<<  Why  nothing !  Nothing  at  all !  But  Edward  persecutes 
her  just  to  plague  me.  I  have  had  to  watch  all  the  week, 
for  fear  he  would  hang  her." 

'^  Can't  you  coax  him  out  of  that  1"  said  Miss  Edgar,  look- 
ing at  Gertrude's  firing  face. 

**No,  you  can't  coax  him — ^he  don't  care  for  anything. 
He 's  a  great  cruel  boy !  Father  says  he 's  a  very  fine  boy ; 
but  he's  very  hard  to  me;  he's  very  hard  to  get  along 
with." 

"  And  what  do  you  do,  Gertrude,  when  Edward  teases  you 
and  troubles  your  (^fi" 

"I  get  angry."  ^ 

"And  what  then  r 

"Why  then  I  am  as  furious  as  I  can  be,  till  perhaps  father 
comes  and  stops  Edward ;  but  he  don't  care  for  anything  / 
say." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  try  another  way — not  get  furious, 
nor  be  angry,  and  ask  him  gently  and  kindly  ?" 

"Then  he'd  kill  the  cat  Ee  wouldn't  care.  Besides,  I 
couldn't  help  being  angry  when  he  does  so." 

"  How  do  you  think  Jesus  did,  when  He  was  here  among 
wicked  men?"  Remember  He  was  the  glorious  Lord,  who 
left  His  bright  throne  in  heaven  to  come  here  and  save  us. 
Wicked  men  spoke  bad  words  against  Him ;  He  answered 
nothing.  They  mocked  and  laughed  at  Him ;  He  made  no 
return.  They  struck  Him  in  the  face ;  He  asked  gently  and 
without  anger,  for  what  they  did  so.  They  spit  upon  Him ; 
they  beat  Him  with  a  scourge ;  they  put  Him  to  a  dreadful 
death ;  and  on  the  cross,  while  He  was  dying.  He  said, 
*  Father,  forgive  them.' " 

" Did  He  do  so  ?"  said  Gertrude. 

"  He  did  just  so.  That  is  being  '  meek,'  as  well  as  merci- 
ful ;  and  He  has  said, — there  you  read  it, — *  Blessed  are  the 
meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.' " 

Gertrude  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback.  She  sat  quite  stiU, 
looking  at  the  words.    Miss  Edgar  waited. 

"  But  ought  I  to  be  still  and  to  be  quiet,  when  Edward  is 
doing  something  to  my  kitty  he  hadn't  ought  to  )" 
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"No.  But  you  ought  not  to  speak  angrily,  nor  revenge- 
fully, nor  provokingly.    Jesus  did  not  do  so." 

**  But  He  was  good,"  said  Gertrude. 

*'And  His  people  must  be  like  Him.  They  must  follow 
His  leading,  or' He  will  not  have  them  for  EEis  people." 

^*  But  if  I  am  full  of  a  rage.  Miss  Edgar,  I  must  speak.  I 
can't  help  its  coming  out  It  tdll  come  out,  if  I  tried  ever 
so  hard." 

"Therefore  you  must  not  be  fuU  of  rage.  That  is  very 
true." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Gertrude,  slowly,  "  I  don't  think  I  can 
help  it." 

"What  shall  we  do  then,  Gertrude?" 

"  Why,"  said  Gertrude,  looking  up,  "  if  I  canH  help  it  ? " 

"Then  the  promise  is  not  for  you.  Jesus  said,  'Blessed 
are  the  meek' " 

"  But  He  said,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  ? ' " 

"Yes,  my  dear;  but  all  those  describe  the  same  sort  of 
people,  and  give  us  marks  to  know  them  by.  If  any  one 
'  hungers  and  thirsts '  to  be  holy  and  to  please  God,  as  soon 
as  he  knows  that  meekness  pleases  Him,  he  wUl  take  the 
way  to  become  meek." 

"  What  is  the  way  ?"  said  Gertrude. 

**  Jesus  says  *  I  am  the  way.'  You  must  give  yourself  first 
to  Him,  to  be  His  little  child ;  then  ask  FTim  to  help  you 
in  every  diflScult  thing,  and  trust  Him  that  He  will  be  as 
good  as  His  word.  If  you  trust  only  Him,  and  not  yourself 
a  bit,  you  can  do  anything." 

**  Tell  me  more  about  Him,  Miss  Edgar,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Come,"  said  Miss  Edgar,  "  it  is  not  so  hot  now ;  let  us 
go  down  to  my  favourite  place  by  the  brook.  We  can  talk 
better  there." 

She  gave  Gertrude  her  hat,  and,  throwing  on  her  own, 
they  left  the  house  by  the  door  opposite  that  by  which 
Gertrude  had  come.  Presently  they  began  to  descend  the 
steep  bank  which  led  down  to  the  river,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house.    The  descent  was  long  as  well  as  steep,  among 
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the  trees  of  a  thick  wood,  and  over  a  rock-strewn  ground ; 
but  the  little  footpath  wound  along  between  the  rocks  and 
trees,  and  was  smooth  enough.  Running  down,  in  a  few 
minutes  they  got  to  the  bottom,  where,  close  along  by  tlie 
rocks  and  the  trees,  the  little  river  rolled  its  waters.  On  the 
other  side  were  rocks  and  trees  again,  no  opening ;  close  and 
wild  the  forest  came  down  on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream;  and  there  the  tall  trees  rose  so  high,  with  their 
spreadmg  branches,  that  they  half  overshadowed  it,  even 
when  the  sun  was  up  in  the  sky.  But  at  this  time  the  sun 
was  low,  and  shining  only  in  the  tops  of  these  same  trees, 
making  golden  work  of  the  pine  branches  and  oak  leaves. 
Miss  Edgar  sat  down  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
hemlock,  and  Gertrude  chose  a  stone  beside  her.  The  brook 
gurgled  softly  on,  for  its  bed  here  was  as  rocky  as  the  ground 
all  around ;  and  sweet  smells  of  the  evergreens  and  mosses 
floated  about  in  the  air. 

'*  I  like  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  this,"  said  Miss  Edgar, 
"to  talk  about  Qod.  Here  are  things  He  has  told  us  of 
Himself,  all  around.'' 

"  Are  there  V  said  Gertrude. 

"  Don't  you  like  it  here  ]    Isn't  it  cool  and  pleasant  ] " 

"Oh,  and  beautiful!"  said  Gertrude.  "I  never  was  up 
here  before.  You  can't  get  up  from  the  road,  I  don't  be- 
lieve ;  the  bank  of  the  river  is  so  rough  in  some  places." 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  shut  my  eyes,"  said  Miss  Edgar, 
"and  you  shall  tell  me  what  there  is  to  be  seen." 

"Why,  you  know  it  all,*'  said  Gertrude. 

"Never  mind.  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  of  it  you 
know — or  how  much  of  it  you  can  see.    What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"The  river." 

"Well,  what  about  the  river?  Is  it  like  what  you  have 
seen  it  further  down  1" 

"Not  a  bit  like;  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  all  full  of 
stones,  and  the  water  is  clear,  and  I  can  see  them  alL  And 
the  stones  make  little  torrents  and  falls,  and  the  river  is 
most  beautiful  here.    Down  nearer  home  it  is  flat." 

"What  on  the  edges  of  the  river  ?" 
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"  There  axe  the  big  trees — so  big  I  can't  see  the  tops.  Oh 
yes,  I  can — ^the  tops  of  some  of  them ;  and,  oh,  Miss  Edgar, 
ox)en  your  eyes  and  see — ^the  sun  makes  them  all  beautiful- 
coloured  !  Oh,  how  pretty  it  is  up  there  1  I  wish  I  could 
get  up  there  where  the  sun  is  shining.^' 

"  I  know  how  it  looks.    Now  down  below  1 " 

"  Down  here  ?  There  are  just  rocks  and  rocks,  and  the 
big,  big  trunks  of  the  trees ;  and  beautiful  moss  growing  on 
the  rocks,  and  on  the  trees  too — on  one  side.  Why  does  it 
grow  on  one  side.  Miss  Edgar  1" 

"  I  will  teU  you ;  but  now  go  on." 

''Oh,  the  moss  is  beautiful!"  said  Gertrude;  ''and  dil> 
ferent  sorts  of  it  I  never  saw  such  pretty  moss.  Here's 
gray,  and  green,  and  dark-green,  and  almost  white,  and  dark 
brownish-reddish.    And  that's  all  I  see." 

"  Aren't  there  some  pretty  leaves  growing  in  tufts  here  and 
there  among  the  rocks  ? — ^brake  and  fern  1" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  never  thought  of  them.  There's  lots  of 
them." 

"And  what  do  you  hear,  Qertrude  ]" 

"  I  don't  hear  anything,"  said  Qertrude,  laughing. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  open,  then,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
hear.  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  waters  pouring  along  over 
the  stones,  making  a  soft  kind  of  music.  I  hear  quantities 
of  birds  making  their  music,  up  above  us  and  around  us. 
There  are  two  wood-thrushes  calling  to  one  another ;  there 
are  sparrows  and  chickadees,  and  others  that  I  don't  know ; 
and  I  hear  the  tap  of  a  woodpecker.  That  isn't  all  I  hear 
a  sweet  flapping  of  the  leaves  up  in  the  branches  and  tree- 
tops  above  us,  that  tells  that  a  breeze  is  stirring ;  and  I  hear 
a  little  low  hum  of  insects,  that  is  too  low  and  confused  for 
me  to  understand  how  many  insects  are  at  work  making  it." 

«*  So  it  is ! "  said  Gertrude.  "  I  hear  all  those,  only  I  don't 
bear  the  woodpecker.  I  dont  know  what  that  sounds  like. 
And  I  don't  know  which  birds  are  which." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  pleasant  down  here  1" 

^I  never  saw  such  a  pleasant  place,"  said  Qertrude.  "I 
Bhoold  like  to  stay  here  all  day." 
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"  What  makes  it  so  pleasant  1" 

"Why,  all  these  things,  ma^am,  that  I've  been  seeing  and 
you've  been  hearing— isn't  it  1" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Edgar,  laughing.  "But  who  made  all 
these  things,  Gertrude  1" 

"I  suppose — of  course,  God  made  them." 

"What  did  He  make  them  for ?" 

"I  don't  know:  how  could  I  knowl"  said  Gertrude. 
"  The  trees  are  good  for  wood,  I  know ;  and  the  river  turns 
the  mills  down  below;  but  I  don't  know  what  good  the 
birds  are." 

"And  the  mosses,  and  the  ferns,  and  the  sunlight  in  the 
tree-tops,  and  the  music  of  waters  and  stones  and  birds  and 
insects  and  branches  and  leaves  V* 

"I  don't  know;  I  don't  see  what  they  were  made  for. 
What  use  are  they  V* 

"  You  said  just  now  they  make  the  place  pleasant" 

" Oh,  yes,"  said  Gertrude ;  " but  were  they  made  for  that?" 

"  Certainly.  They  have  other  uses ;  but  this  is  one.  God 
prepared  all  these  things  for  us ;  fitted  and  coloured  them 
and  tuned  them,  to  give  us  pleasure  and  let  us  know  that 
He  loves  us.  And  men  forgot  this,  and  sinned.  And  when 
God  saw  us  all  lost,  ruined,  dead,  because  of  sin,  then  Jesus 
said  He  would  come  and  bear  death  for  us,  that  our  Uvea 
might  be  saved,  and  that  His  Holy  Spirit  might  make  us 
holy,  and  God  might  love  us  again.  He  loved  us  well 
enough  to  do  it,  even  when  we  were  sinners.  And  now  the 
question  is,  who,  of  all  those  Jesus  loved  and  died  for,  will 
come  back  to  Him,  and  love  Him,  and  be  His  child  1 " 

"  I  will,  Miss  Edgar.  I  will ! "  said  Gertrude,  for  she  saw 
that  Miss  Edgar's  eyes  were  fuU  of  tears.  Without  answer- 
ing her,  Miss  Edgar  kneeled  down  on  the  dry  leaves,  with 
Gertrude  by  her  side,  and  prayed  very  earnestly  that  the 
Lord  would  teach  this  little  child  to  be  His  disciple ;  that 
He  would  give  her  a  new  heart  to  love  Him,  and  would  help 
her  to  fight  against  every  sin,  and  to  overcome  in  His  own 
strength.  Then  Miss  Edgar  prayed,  that  in  the  new  and 
beautiful  earth  and  heaven  which  the  Lord  has  promised  to 
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make  for  His  people,  little  Gertrude  Montrose  might  have  a 
place  among  the  meek  ones  who  inherit  there;  that  she 
might  have  a  white  robe  too,  and  a  golden  harp,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  glorious  One  who  came  to  this  world  and  suf- 
fered and  died  for  her.  Qertrude  knew  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice  that  the  tears  were  in  Miss  Edgar's  heart  yet;  and  she 
could  not  keep  her  own  eyes  from  filling  and  filling.  She 
"was  very  sure  she  wanted  to  be  a  servant  of  Jesus,  cost  what 
it  might ;  and  she  was  very  sure  that  she  would  trust  Him, 
and  try.  When  th^y  rose  from  their  knees  and  took  their 
places  again,  she  sat  thinking  about  it.  Miss  Edgar  sat  still 
too,  looking  at  the  river.  Then  she  said,  "  Come,  Qertrude, 
let  us  sing." 

The  singing  was  very  sweet,  down  there  among  the  woods, 
and  Gertrude  could  follow  the  tune  now  perfectly,  and  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  She  knew  better  too  to-day  what  the 
words  meant.  Then  Miss  Edgar  said  the  sun  was  almost 
out  of  the  tree-tops,  and  she  must  go  home.  So  they 
mounted  the  hill  again.  But  aU  the  way  up,  Gertrude  was 
thinking  of  something  that  troubled  her ;  and  when  she  had 
come  into  the  house  and  got  her  parasol,  she  stopped. 

"  Miss  Edgar,  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"  WeU  ] "  said  Miss  Edgar. 

"  You  said  I  mustn't  do  anything  my  father  wouldn't  like. 
Suppose  I  ?iave  done  something  he  wouldn't  like  ? " 

"  Then  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  undo  it  ] " 

"  How  ] " 

"  By  putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  asking  his  forgiveness." 

"  But  he  don*t  know  I  have  done  it." 

"  You  could  tell  him,  couldn't  you  ? " 

"Why,  Miss  Edgar?" 

"  If  we  really  want  God's  forgiveness,  we  must  always  be 
■willing  to  undo  or  repair  the  wrong  we  have  done,  as  far  as 
it  is  in  our  power." 

**But  it  isn't  anything  wrong,"  said  Gkrtrude,  lookina 
very  cloudy. 

"  K  it  displeases  your  father,  it  cannot  be  right.  What  is 
it,  Gertrude  ? " 
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Qertrade  cast  down  her  cores*  *^  I  ^wauted  a  Bible  to  study 
my  chapter,  and  I  took  his.** 

**  Would  he  be  unwilling  1 " 

^'Yes;  he  keeps  it  locked  up.  And  I  got  his  keys,  and 
got  the  Bible.**    A  great  flush  came  aU  over  Gertrude's  £»oe. 

'^^  My  dear,  was  there  no  other  you  could  have  t  ** 

**  No,  ma'am.  That  one  was  mother^s,  and  he  keeps  it 
locked  up.    Nobody  reads  the  Bible  at  our  house." 

^  Did  you  think  you  were  doing  right,  Gertrude  I** 

"  I  wanted  a  Bible— «nd  I  knew  he  wouldn't  let  me  have 
it  if  I  asked  for  if 

**Would  it  be  right  for  your  sistw  to  open  your  box 
secretly,  to  get  out  of  it  something  which  slie  knew  you 
would  not  let  her  have  if  she  asked  you  f  or  it  t  ** 

**  No,**  said  Gertrude,  a  second  flush  mantling  up  all  ov«r 
her  face. 

**The  Lord  says,  *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  y&  even  so  to  them.'  And  He  says,  besides, 
*  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.'  And  he  says,  too, 
*Not  with  eye-service,  as  men>pleasers ;  but  as  the  servants 
of  God ;  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart'" 

Gertrude  was  still,  looking  down.    Her  breast  heaved. 

•*  Ought  I  to  teU  father  r* 

"  What  do  j-ou  think  r 

Gertrude  sighed,  looked  veiy  sturdy,  and  very  much  in 
trouble.  **  I  wiU  put  back  the  Bible,**  she  said ;  **  but  father 
would  be  dreadfully  angry  if  I  told  him.^ 

**  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  and  sense  of  duty. 
But  you  must  ask  the  Lord  for  help  to  judge  right,  and  to 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  His  wiU.  Then,  whatever  that  is> 
don*t  be  afraid  to  do  the  Lord*s  will.  Trust  Him,  and  He 
will  bring  you  through." 

Gertrade  looked  grateful^  but  troubled  yet 

**  Gertrude,'*  said  Miss  £dgar,  *^I  have  noticed  that  yoa 
are  careful  to  speak  of  things  just  as  they  are.'* 

*'Lily  calls  me  'True*  for  short,**  said  the  little  girl 
looking  pleased. 

*'  I  am  glad  of  it    But  it  is  a  veiy  easy  thing  to  be  true^ 
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for  some  people,  until  a  strong  temptation  comes.  It  may 
come  to  yoiL  Ask  the  Lord's  help,  my  dear,  to  be  true 
always,  and  because  it  pleases  Him." 

Then  Miss  Edgar  kissed  Gertrude,  and  the  little  girl  set  off 
on  her  walk  homeward. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB   LOST    PUSSY. 

It  was  not  such  a  joyous  walk  home  as  that  of  a  week  ago. 
Grertrude's  feet  moved  rather  slowly  sometimes,  when  her 
thoughts  got  very  busy  about  what  she  was  to  do.  One 
thing  was  clear  in  her  mind.  At  all  hazards  she  Would  obey 
the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  She  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  being  one  of  those  people  whose  king  He  is  not.  She 
though  she  loved  Him  already,  and  she  was  determined 
about  being  His  servant.  "  But  then,"  she  said  to  herself, 
''  I  am  not  meek ;  and  tkoie  are  the  blessed  ones.  Can  I  be 
meek?  But  Miss  Edgar  said  God  would  give  me  a  new 
heart,  if  I  asked  Him." 

Gertrude  went  on  a  little  further,  and  then  she  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  asking  for  a  new  heart  immediately  So 
she  knelt  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  a  tree,  and 
prayed  a  short  prayer.  Then  she  ran  on  more  contentedly. 
She  slackened  her  steps  again,  when  she  saw  her  father  in 
the  road  just  outside  the  gata    Why  did  he  look  at  her  so  ? 

"There,  run  in,  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "and  don't  be  a  fool, — 
there 's  a  good  child." 

He  spoke  half  kindly,  half  roughly.  But  Gertrude  didn't 
know  why —  it  startled  her.  She  hurried  in,  and  next  saw 
Xily ;  whose  face  was  not  quieting.  "  Did  father  tell  you  ? " 
she  said. 

"Tell  me  what  r 

"Oh,  I  asked  him  to  tell  you!"  said  Lily,  seeing  the 
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terror  in  Gertrude's  face.    0  Gkrtrude,  never  mind ! — don't 
mind  it." 
"  What,  what  1  Lily— don't  mind  what  ?    What  is  it  1 " 
"  O  Gertrude,  you  '11  feel  very  bad.     He  has  done  it." 
"  Has  he  killed  her  ? "  cried  Gertrude,  with  a  shriek  that 
rang  through  all  the  house,  and  went  out  of  doors  and 
pierced  the  ears  of  Mr  Montrose. 
"Yes!  she  got  away  from  me,  I  don't  know  how;  and 

the  next  thing  I  knew  Edward  had  her,  and  " 

Gertrude  waited  not  to  hear,  A  great  cloud  of  fury  had 
come  up  in  her  face,  and,  without  speaking,  she  darted  away 
up-stairs,  and  shut  and  bolted  herself  in  her  room.  Then 
she  flung  herself  down  on  the  floor. 

Her  kitty,— her  little  soft,  purring,  pretty  kitty,  that  was 
so  fond  of  her  and  fond  of  nobody  else, — she  had  left  her 
without  protection,  and  in  her  absence  kitty  was  hanged ! 
Edward  had  killed  her !  There  was  only  one  idea  in  Ger- 
trude's mind  for  a  long  while — her  killed  little  pet  The 
child's  heart  was  so  torn  by  the  thought,  that  even  anger 
had  at  first  the  go-by.  In  vain  lily  came  to  beg  her  to 
come  down  and  have  some  supper ;  Gertrude  gave  her  not 
even  an  answer.  How  could  she  eat^  with  that  image  in  her 
mind, — ^for  she  never  could  get  it  out  for  a  moment, — ^the 
image  of  her  pretty  little  gray- and -white  pussy  cruelly 
hanged  by  the  neck.  There  was  no  comfort  to  be  had  It 
seemed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Then,  when  she  had 
tired  herself  with  crying  over  that,  she  remembered  how 
angry  she  was  against  Edward.  She  never  would  love  him 
again,  if  he  were  five  times  her  brother;  she  nev^  would 
forgive  him,  never;  she  would  be  a  severe  and  unloving 
sister  to  him  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  he  should  never  for- 
get, either,  how  he  had  once  killed  her  kitty.  She  went  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  feeling  that  she  did  right  to  be  angry.  But 
she  slept  as  twelve  years  old  will  sleep,  even  with  a  broken 
heart. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  family  at  the  farm  to  rise  very 
early ;  and  Lily  had  gone  down  already  when  Gtertrude  woke 
up  the  next  morning.    After  paying  the  tribute  of  a  long 
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and  hearty  crying  bout  to  the  memory  of  the  cat,  Qertrade 
at  last  got  np  and  began  to  dress  herself,  feeling  blue  and 
shivery  even  in  the  summer  morning ;  and  as  she  brushed 
her  hair  and  put  on  her  dress  slowly,  she  began  to  think 
over  things.  All  the  yesterda/s  talk  with  Miss  Edgar,  the 
thoughts  and  prayers,  were  mixed  up  with  Edward's  wicked- 
ness, her  own  anger,  and  the  loss  of  her  cat.  There  was  sad 
confusion  in  her  mind.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  uppermost. 
At  last  dressing  was  finished,  and  Qertrude  sat  down  by  an 
open  window,  resolved  not  to  go  down  stairs  till  all  chance 
of  seeing  Edward,  or  even  her  father,  that  morning  should 
be  over.  So  she  sat  down  by  the  window  and  looked  out 
•with  her  heavy  eyes. 

It  was  very  sweet  The  dew  lay  all  sparkling  upon  the 
grass,  and  the  air  was  fresh  with  it.  The  smell  of  the  hay 
came  sweet  from  the  barn  and  from  some  stacks  near  the 
bam,  and  with  that  came  the  smell  of  honey  from  the  bee- 
hives. The  song  sparrows  were  straining  their  throats  for 
joy  at  the  pleasant  morning  and  at  life  generally,  and  robins 
-were  whistling  and  flying  about  in  the  trees  and  under  the 
trees.  Qay,  peaceful,  good,  everything  looked  and  was  out 
of  doors ;  it  brought  to  mind  more  forcibly  the  yesterday's 
sitting  by  the  river  side  and  the  talk  there. 

"  Qod  made  all  these  things  so  nice,  because  He  loved  us," 
she  thought.  "  Why  can't  people  love  and  be  good  to  one 
another !  Jesus  forgave  those  who  hated  Him — must  I  for- 
give Edward  ? "  The  thought  seemed  as  impossible  as  if  the 
question  had  been  to  take  hold  of  the  hill  behind  the  barn 
and  set  it  a  mile  o^  using  the  topmost  pine-tree  for  a  handle. 
**  Forgive  him !  the  wicked,  hateful,  cruel  boy — ^he  don't  de- 
serve to  be  forgiven.  But  Jesus  forgave  wicked  people  who 
did  not  deserve  to  be  forgiven." 

"Gertrude,"  said  lily,  opening  the  door,  "come  down  and 
have  some  breakfast." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  want  any.    Are  they  all  gone  ? " 

"Yes,  everybody's  gone;  and  you  want  some  breakfast 
very  much.  Come  down,  Gertrude.  I've  got  something 
nice  for  you." 
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The  tears  started  to  Gertnide's  eyes  as  she  rose  up  and 
followed  her  sister.  Nevertheless  lily  was  right;  Qertmde 
wanted  her  breakfast  very  much,  and  her  blue  dismal  look 
cleared  up  a  good  deal  by  the  help  of  griddle^^es  and 
co£Eee.    But  all  the  while  her  mind  was  as  busy  as  her  teeth. 

"  Poor  child  1 "  said  lily,  who  sat  looking  at  her. 

"Don't!"  said  Gertrude  dropping  her  knife  and  fork; 
"  because  if  you  talk  to  me  I  can't  eat." 

lily  took  warning  and  was  silent.  Gertrude  went  on  with 
her  breakfast  and  her  thoughts  until  she  gradually  felt 
stronger. 

**  Where  are  they  to-day  1 "  was  her  first  question. 

"  The  men  ]  They  are  all  gone  to  the  wheat  lot  down  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  fann." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  1 " 

"  This  morning  1  If  you  can  do  up  the  dishes,  I  want  to 
make  pot-pie  and  gingerbread  and  see  to  that  vinegar.  Can 
you  1 " 

"  I  think  so." 

The  two  sisters  went  to  their  several  occupations^  and  the 
house  was  still ;  for  lily  was  in  the  kitchen  and  Grertrude 
in  the  sitting-room.  Wlien  Gertrude  had  got  through  her 
work,  which  wa»  not  light,  she  next  went  off  for  her 
Bible,  took  a  last  look  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and 
then  with  a  heavy  heart  took  it  to  her  father's  room.  When 
should  she  get  another  Bible  1  She  sought  for  the  keys  in 
the  pocket  where  she  had  got  them  before,  but  they  were  not 
there ;  nor,  though  she  made  the  caref ullest  search  of  every 
nook  and  comer  and  pocket  in  the  whole  room,  could  they 
be  found.  She  had  to  give  it  up  and  carry  the  Bible  away 
again.  But  this  renewed  and  quickened  a  terrible  perplexity 
in  Gertrude's  mind. 

"  lily,"  she  said,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  kitchen  door, 
"  don't  call  me  to  dinner,  for  I  sha'n't  come.  I  don't  want 
any."  And  before  lily  could  speak,  she  had  vanished. 
Guessing  that  search  might  be  commanded  for  her,  Gertrude 
iiid  herself  away  securely,  where  she  could  not  even  hear  if 
she  was  called.    She  took  her  sun-bonnet  and  went  up  to 
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the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  house.  There,  hid  among  the 
cedars  and  oaks,  she  studied  what  she  was  to  do.  It  must 
have  been  hard  study,  for  Gertrude  every  now  and  then  drew 
a  very  deep  sigh.  She  wished  sometimes  she  had  that  chap- 
ter to  look  at.  Not  but  she  knew  what  was  in  it  pretty  well, 
yet  she  felt  as  if  the  sight  of  the  very  words  would  help  her. 
Oh  if  she  had  a  whole  Bible  for  her  own  !  If  that  pedlar 
would  only  come  this  way  again  !  True,  Gertrude  had  very 
little  money ;  but  she  thought,  if  he  came,  she  would  cer- 
tainly manage  it  somehow  so  as  to  get  a  Bible. 

By  and  by,  as  the  hours  went  on,  she  saw  from  her  hiding- 
place  that  her  father  and  his  men,  with  her  brother,  had  done 
their  dinner  and  were  gone  again  afield.  A  while  after  that, 
feeling  tired  of  her  rocky  seat,  Gertrude  came  down  and  stole 
into  the  house.  She  felt  hungry,  but  she  did  not  want  to 
talk  to  lily,  so  she  got  a  piece  of  gingerbread  out  of  the 
yasitry  and  made  her  way  up  stairs  to  her  own  room.  Ger- 
trude had  a  great  deal  to  make  up  her  mind  about ;  and 
having  made  it  up  at  last,  she  sat  down  and  cried,  for  she 
felt  very  much  troubled  and  worried.  In  the  midst  of  her 
tears  and  fears  she  heard  a  very  familiar  sound,  a  soft  little 
"mew,"  just  outside  her  door.  Gertrude  started,  raised  her 
tear-wet  face  and  listened ;  she  thought  she  was  mistaken. 
Or  had  lily  got  her  another  cat  1  And  cotdd  another  cat 
mew  just  so  ?  She  listened,  with  her  heart  beating,  but  she 
would  not  open  the  door ;  it  was  a  fancy.  All  was  still,  and 
Gertrude's  head  went  down  again,  when  close  by  the  crack  of 
her  door  came  the  petitioning  "mew"  again.  Gertrude  sprang 
now  to  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened,  in  walked,  as  if 
nothing  had  been  the  matter,  the  very  kitty  over  whom  there 
had  been  all  this  hue  and  cry— the  very  kitty,  in  good  case, 
and  very  glad  to  see  her  little  mistress,  as  appeared  by  her 
purring  and  behaviour  generally. 

"Why,  pussy,  pussy!— my  kitty,  my  dear  kitty!"  ex- 
claimed Gertrude  taking  her  up;  "is  it  possible  it  can  be 
you  1  O  kitty,  what  have  you  done  with  yourself  1  where 
have  you  been  ] " 

To  which  interrogatories  kitty  only  returned  for  answer  a 
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louder  purr,  arched  her  back,  and  stuck  up  her  nose  in  Ger- 
trude's face. 

"  My  dear  kitty !  my  poor  kitty !"  said  Gertrude  ecstati- 
cally, caressing  her;  ''won't  I  take  care  of  you  after  this, 
and  let  no  wicked  people  get  hold  of  you  ?  You  shall  go 
with  me  when  I  go  to  Sweet  Fern — kitty,  you  shalL — ^Uly, 
lily,  here 's  my  cat ! " 

"  I  'm  real  vexed  about  it,  Gertrude ! "  said  lily,  as  she 
came  in.  ''I  never  knew  till  just  now  how  it  was.  It  was 
bad  of  Edward,  and  I  told  him  so." 

^  What  1  how  I—how  was  it  %  and  how  came  you  to  think 
she  was  dead  ? " 

''  Why,  he  killed  another  cat  and  made  me  believe  it  was 
this  one.  It  looked  like,  and  he  had  hid  yours  away  some- 
where, so  I  didn't  know  any  better.    I  'm  real  sorry.  True ! " 

But  a  red  flush  came  all  over  Gertrude's  face.  "  Then  he 
did  it  and  gave  me  all  this  trouble,  just  to  plague  me  ? " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  very  bad  of  him ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  better 
than  if  he  had  killed  her,  you  know.  Gome,  Gertrude ;  sup- 
per is  ready.    Where  have  you  been  all  day  % " 

Instead  of  being  appeased,  it  seemed  as  if  Gertrude's  rage 
was  all  lighted  again.  She  had  been  making  up  her  mind 
to  Edward's  wickedness  in  killing  her  cat,  as  hard  as  she 
could;  it  took  her  all  unawares  to  find  that  he  had  only 
given  her  the  pain  for  nothing.  With  a  black  brow  she 
marched  down  to  the  supper-table,  and  up  to  her  father. 
Bage  conquered  fear. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  Edward  has  made  believe  kill  my 
pussy ;  and  I  thought  he  had  done  it ;  and  he  let  me  think 
so  ever  since  yesterday  I    He 's  a  wicked,  wicked  boy !" 

"  I  didn't ! "  said  Edward.  "  You  haven't  been  anywhere 
that  I  could  see  you  to  tell  you." 

But  Gertrude's  feeling  was  plainly  so  deep,  and  her  face 
bore  witness  of  so  much  tears  and  passion,  that  Mr  Montrose 
did  not  dismiss  her  quite  so  lightly  as  he  was  wont.  He 
had  a  sympathy  for  anybody  in  a  passion. 

''  Sit  down,  child,  sit  down !  he  won't  do  it  again.  It  was 
a  scurvy  trick  to  play  you ;  but  boys  will  be  boys.    I  used 
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to  do  such  things  myself  and  think  it  good  fiin,  I  remember. 
But  hark  ye,  Edward,  I'll  have  an  end  of  this  fooling. 
Don't  you  lay  finger  on  that  cat  again — d'ye  hear?  Play 
your  tricks  on  something  else.    Sit  down,  Qertrude." 

So  Qertrude  did ;  but  her  brow  was  black  and  fiery  yet. 
And  there  was  great  confusion  in  her  heart,  for  the  thoughts 
of  what  she  had  resolved  should  come  after  supper.  She 
was  hungry,  but  somehow  she  hardly  knew  how  her  bread 
and  butter  tasted. 

**  I  say ! "  whispered  Edward,  to  draw  her  attention, — 
"  did  kitty  tell  you  how  she  had  been  enjoying  herself  1 " 

Gertrude  gave  him  not  a  look;  she  turned  the  other  way. 

"  Gertrude ! "  said  Edward  again, — '^  did  she  tell  you  about 
the  execution  of  her  friend  ? " 

"  Edward ! "  said  Gertrude,  "  you  are  a  great,  wicked, 
hateful  boy !  I  wish  somebody 'd  hang  your  Snip ! "  And 
with  that,  quite  unable  to  stay  at  the  table  opposite  to  him, 
Gertrude  pushed  back  her  chair  and  ran  away. 

This  did  not  help  matters.  Gkrtrude  had  something  to 
say  to  her  father,  and  she  had  a  guess  that  this  evening  he 
was  a  little  softened  towards  her  and  it  would  be  as  good  a 
time  as  any.  As  soon  as  her  fresh  anger  cooled  down,  the 
thought  of  this  came  up,  and  the  motives  that  had  prompted 
it.  To  do  what  was  right,  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Lord  j — 
how  about  all  this  passion  and  revenge,  Gertrude  1  It  stole 
slowly  upon  her,  as  she  calmed  down,  that  this  was  not  the 
way  Jesus  answered  His  foes;  this  was  not  His  temper; 
this  was  not  following  Him.  She  could  but  confess  it ;  as 
to  helping  it,  her  whole  little  heart  was  in  a  flame  against 
Edward,  and  the  fire  burned  or  smouldered  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Gertrude  felt  sorry,  but  at  the  moment  she  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  be  meek  if  Edward  would  be 
provoking.  She  couldn't  do  it.  That  should  not,  however, 
hinder  her  doing  right  in  another  matter,  when  she  had  got 
her  courage  screwed  up  to  it.  Gertrude  was  in  earnest  to  do 
right.  She  was  very  much  afraid  to  do  what  she  was  going 
to  do ;  yet  she  had  taken  Miss  Edgar's  counsel,  she  had 
asked  for  help  in  doing  it,  and  she  intended  to  go  through 
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with  it^  cost  what  it  might  But  she  trembled,  and  she 
asked  for  help  again  in  a  littl^  j)rayer  before  she  went  down 
stairs.  She  wanted  to  get  there  and  have  her  say  before  her 
father  had  done  his  supper — she  wanted  to  hkve  the  table 
safely  between  them.  Her  hopes  were  disappointed;  she 
had  stayed  too  long ;  supper  was  over.  lily  was  clearing 
the  table,  and  her  father  sat  by  the  comer  of  the  fireplace. 
Gertrude  took  a  stand  at  the  other  comer. 

"Father,  I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  she  began  with 
her  heart  beating  sadly. 

"  What  is  it  1    Tell  on,"  said  her  father's  gruff  voice. 

"I  have  done  something  wrong  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
about.* 

"  Something  wrong  1  Better  not.  It  11  make  me  mad, 
maybe;  and  then  you'll  be  sorry." 

Lily  stopped  her  work  and  looked  anxiously  at  Qertrude. 
Edward  opened  all  the  eyes  he  had. 

"But  I  think  it  is  right  to  tell  you,  sir,"  Qertrade  said. 
"  I  hope  you  won't  be  very  angry." 

"Tell  it  then,  and  be  done.  Blow  it  out,  will  you  1  Don't 
be  such  a  confounded  long  time  about  it.    I  hate  jabber." 

It  was  very  hard  for  Qertrude  now  to  go  on.  She  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  But  it  was  right,  it  was  right ;  and  Miss 
Edgar  had  said  that  doing  right  she  would  be  taken  care  of. 
Yet  she  hesitated,  till  the  farmer  wrinkled  his  brow  with  a 
frown.    At  length  Qertrude  burst  out  with  it. 

"I  wanted  a  Bible,  and  I  took  the  one  in  your  room." 

"In  my  room?  There  ain't  one  in  my  room,"  said  Mr 
Montrose. 

"  In  your  cupboard.** 

"What  cupboard?" 

"  The  one  over  your  washstand." 

"  You  took  it  1    How  did  you  get  it  ?  " 
Gertmde's  knees  trembled  so  now  that  she  laid  her  hand 
against  the  jamb  to  support  herself. 

"I  found  your  keys  and  opened  the  door." 

"  Where  did  you  find  my  keys  1 "  roared  the  fanner. 

"  In  the  pocket — the  jwcket  of  your  coat." 
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"Your  deuced  impudence!"  said  the  farmer.  "How 
dared  you  go  poking  about  for  my  keys,  eh )  how  dared 
you?" 

"I  wanted  the  Bible  so  much,"  said  Gertrude. 

"You  wanted  it!  And  I  suppose  you  told  me  because 
you  were  afraid  I  would  find  out  you  had  been  meddling  )  " 

"  No,  sir ;  Miss  Edgar  said  it  was  wrong ;  and  I  tried  to 
put  it  back  this  morning,  but  I  couldn't  find  the  keys." 

**  My  keys  1  Now  if  ever  you  touch  my  keys  again,  I  '11 
boil  your  cat  up  in  the  soap  kettle — do  you  hear  )  and  I  'U 
give  you  what  you  'U  remember.    Where 's  the  book  ?  " 

**  Up  in  my  room." 

**  You  put  it  back  in  mine ;  d  'ye  hear  ] " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  the  mischief  did  you* want  with  it  to  go  thieving 
for  it?" 

"  I  wanted  to  study  it  for  my  Sunday  lessons.* 

"  What  lessons  ? "  said  the  farmer  with  an  oath; 

"My  Sunday  lessons." 

"  Who  gives  you  Sunday  lessons  ?" 

"Miss  Edgar." 

"Who  is  Miss  Edgar?" 

"It's  the  new  family  come  to  Sweet  Fem.** 

"  Miss  Edgar  1  Does  she  come  heie  to  give  you  •  her  fool's 
lessons  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  go  there." 

"  To  Sweet  Fern  ] " 
Yes,  sir." 

Well,  you  don't  go  to  Sweet  Fern  again!  Mind  my 
words.  I'll  have  none  of  that  about  my  house.  You  go  to 
Sweet  Fern  a^ain,  and  you  '11  hear  of  me !  Now,  if  you  care 
about  it,  you  are  punished." 

The  farmer  rose  up  and  stalked  out  of  the  room.  Lily  un- 
consciously drew  near  Qertrude,  who  stood  like  a  fixture. 
Then  her  sister's  approach  roused  her. 

"  It 's  all  over !— it 's  all  over ! "  she  cried. 

"What's  all  over?"  said  Lily,  putting  an  arm  round 
her. 

N 
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**It'8  alloTer!"  Gertrade  reseated  in  bitter  griet  **I 
slian't  go  there  aoy  more !  I  shall  not  learn  how  to  be 
good,  and  I  shall  not  go  to  wear  a  white  robe  in  heaven,  and 
I  shall  never  learn  how  to  mind  the  words  of  Jesus !" 

She  cried  bitterly.  lily,  looking  mueh  concerned,  sat 
down  and  drew  her  little  sister  into  her  arms,  where  Ger- 
trade  leaned  her  head  to  sob,  quite  overcome  now  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Lily's  unfailing  ''  Never  mind,  Gtertrude ; 
I  daresay  it  will  all  come  right ! "  was  felt  to  be  no  consola- 
tion, .though  the  pressure  of  her  arms  was  a  comfort  Ger- 
trude's trembling  subsided,  and  presently  she  looked  np,  sad 
enough.  Edward  had  come  near  and  was  watehing  with 
more  curiosity  than  anything  else.  Mischief,  however,  did 
not  slumber  when  he  saw  his  little  sister's  face. 

"  You  *re  paid  off  now,*  he  said,  provokin^y.  "  Aint  you 
green  though,  Gertrude  ] " 

Gertrude  lifted  her  face  with  a  v^ry  shaip  and  bitter  retort 
towards  him ;  but  as  she  did  so,  before  the  words  were  oat| 
there  came  the  thought  how  Jesus  answered  His  provokers. 
It  fell  like  a  rain  shower  on  the  flames  of  her  anger ;  the 
words  died  from  off  her  tongue,  her  face  changed  its  expres- 
sion, and  turning  to  lily  she  buried  it  in  her  bosom,  with 
another  shower  of  tears,  but  far  gentler  and  far  softer. 

''Ain't  you  ashamed,  Edward  1"  said  lily.  ''1  think 
Gkrtrude  has  set  you  a  lesson." 

'*  She 's  too  mad  to  speak,"  said  Edward. 

The  words  stung  Gertrude ;  however,  she  kept  silence,  and 
Edward,  breaking  into  a  whistle,  left  the  room. 

*^  He  won't  touch  your  cat  any  more,"  said  lily,  soothingly; 
''that 's  one  good  thing." 

''  But,  O  lily  I "  said  Gertrude,  "  what  will  become  of  me  f 
Who  will  teach  me  to  be  good  now  )  I  shall  never  be  one  ol 
those  people  1" 

"  What  people,  True  1 " 

"  Those  people  that  love  Jesus  and  do  His  commandmenta. 
I  can't  even  find  out  what  His  commandments  are ! " 

"  Well,  cheer  up,"  said  lily.  "  You  're  a  pretty  good  giil 
now,  I  guess.    I  wouldn't  fret." 
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** I 'm  not  good ! "  cried  Qertrude  ;  ''I 'm  not  good  1  and 
you  oughtn't  to  say  so,  Lily.  I've  been  as  angry  with 
Edward  as  I  could  be,  all  day  to-day ;  and  that  isn't  good." 

"Well,  I  don't  wonder,  I'm  sure,**  said  Idly.  "You 
couldn't  help  but  be  angry  when  you  thought  he  had  killed 
pussy.  It  was  very  good  of  you  not  to  give  him  as  good  as 
he  sent,  just  now." 

"  No  it  wasn't ;  for  I  felt  it,  Lily,  if  I  didn't  s^eak  it  The 
words  came  into  my  head  all  the  same." 

*'  Then  it  was  so  much  more  good  in  you  not  to  say  them, 
Trua  I  don't  see  how  you  helped  it,  for  my  part.  Edward 
was  very  ugly." 

"  Ah,  but  Jesus  didn't  feel  so,  when  the  wicked  people  did 
everything  bad  to  Him.  The  way  is,  not  to  fed  it^  Miss 
Edgar  saya" 

lily  was  silent;  and  then  she  said  in  a  changed  tone, 
"  Never  mind,  dear !    I  daresay  it  wiU  all  come  right." 

"That  is  what  you  always  say,"  said  Gkrtrude,  weeping 
again ;  "  but  I  don't  suppose  everything  in  this  world  is 
going  to  come  right    O  Lily,  how  dball  I  get  a  Bible  ] " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  lily.  "Maybe  we'll  get  a  chance 
sometime.    Maybe  that  old  pedlar  will  come  this  way  again." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  he  would ! — ^but  he  won't  O  lily,  how  far  do 
you  s'pose  he  has  got  by  this  time  ?  how  far  from  here  )" 

"/don't  know.  True;  to  New  York,  very  likely.  It's 
almost  a  fortnight  since  he  was  here.  What  are  you  think- 
ing about  %  " 

"No  it  isn't,"  said  Gertrude ;  "it  was  Saturday  week;  and 
this  is  only  Monday.  I  wonder  where  he  is  9  Maybe  he 
stayed  a  little  at  Mr  Simpson's  ? " 

"  What  theni "  said  lily ;  "if  he  did,  you  can't  catch  him; 
and  if  you  could  catch  him,  'you  haven't  money  to  buy  a 
Bible;  and  I  haven't  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Qer- 
trude %  " 

"You're  cold  comfort ! "  said  Gertrude,  half  indignantly. 

"  Well,  what  can  you  do,  True  ? " 

"  Why,  I  might  find  out  where  he  is,  and  I  might  send  a 
message  to  him  to  come  back.    I  daresay  he  would  i " 
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**  Now,  be  a  sen^ble  child,  Geitrade  1  What 's  the  use  of 
talking  so  ?  " 

"  But  I  would  like  to  know  where  he  is,"  said  Gertrude, 
the  tears  coming  as  she  spoke.  '^  I  must  have  a  Bible,  Lily. 
I  can't  go  up  to  Miss  Edgar ;  and  if  I  don't  have  a  Bible,  I 
shan't  know  how  to  do  anything ;  and  I  want  to  keep  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  I  want  to  be  one  of  those  that  wear  the 
white  robes !    Oh,  don't  you  want  to  be  one  of  them,  lily  %" 

lily  got  up  hastily  and  began  to  dear  the  table,  which  she 
had  not  finished  doing.  Gerfarude  stood  still  with  quivering 
lips,  tr3dng  to  get  rid  of  the  tears  which  welled  into  her  eyes 
rather  faster  than  she  could  dispose  of  them. 

"  Don't  worry  yourself,  Gertrude,"  said  her  sister. 

^  1  am  going  to  get  a  Bible,  though  ! "  said  Gertrude. 
"  I  am  going  to  pray  for  it,  Lily ;  and  to-morrow  I  am  going 
down  to  Mrs  Simpson's  to  find  out  where  that  pedlar  is." 

"Now,  Gertrude^  dont  set  about  anything  so  foolish.  It 
would  be  all  just  for  nothing.  We  '11  get  a  way  some  day  to 
buy  one,  somewhere;  but  if  you  found  the  pedlar,  what 
could  you  dol  you  have-  no  money.  Now  be  quiet^  like  a 
good  child." 

Gertrude  was  very  quiet  the  rest  of  that  evening ;  but  her 
mind  was  as  busy.  She  remembered  the  promise  to  them 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  somehow  was 
much  disposed  to  extend  its  terms,  in  this  case,  to  cover  the 
desire  of  a  Bible.  However,  she  did  not  fail  to  pray  over 
her  wants ;  and  there  at  least  she  was  on  ^ure  ground.  She 
and  pussy  had  a  very  good  sleep  that  nighty  and,  I  am  a&aid, 
in  the  same  bed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OERTBUBE  OK  BUHINES3. 


Lilt  was  in  the  depths  of  cheesemaking  the  next  morning. 
It  was  sometime  after  breakfast.    Her  arms  were  plunged  up 
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to  the  elbow  in  a  great  cheese-tub  full  of  curd  which  she  was 
carefully  breaking  up ;  when  the  dairy  door  was  pushed  open 
and  Grertrude  shewed  herself,  bonnet  in  hand  "  Lily,  I'm 
going/'  she  said. 

"  Going ! "  said  lily.    "  Where  1 " 

"  Down  yonder ; — ^you  know." 

"  Down  yonder ; — not  to  Mrs  Simpson's  ?  * 

••  Yes  I  am.^' 

"  True,  don't ! "  said  lily  raising  herself  up,  and  resting 
her  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  cheese-tub.  *'  It 's  <^  no  use  at 
all ;  and  it 's  too  f sur  j  and  I  want  you,  too." 

"  I  've  done  the  dishes." 

''And  father's  bed  and  room,  and  Edward's  9" 

"I've  done  father's.  I  forgot  Edward's.  I'll  do  it 
now." 

She  ran  away,  before  lily  could  get  out  any  more  ob- 
jections or  dij£culties,  finished  Edward's  room,  and  then 
bounded  out  of  the  house. 

Though  some  time  after  breakfast,  it  was  still  early 
enough  in  the  day;  and  a  delightful  summer  morning. 
The  walk  to  Mr  Simpson's  house  and  farm  was  three  miles 
long,  and  lay  all  the  way  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  A 
prettier  walk  need  not  be  desired.  Very  near  the  road  there 
ran  along  a  ridge  of  hill,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high, 
wild  and  rocky  and  woody ;  the  same  ridge  that  rose  at  the 
back  of  the  house  at  home,  and  which  Qertrude  had  climbed 
to  be  out  of  the  way  the  day  before.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  little  river  were  fields  and  roads,  till  your  eye  came  to 
other  uprising  hills ;  sometimes  they  too  were  near,  some- 
times there  was  a  great  spread  of  the  valley,  and  beautiful 
cornfields  and  pastures.  The  river  was  well  fringed  with 
trees,  that  made  it  very  pretty;  willows  and  alders,  and 
sometimes  a  beautiful  elm,  with  a  top  like  a  great  umbrella^ 
that  drooped  its  branches  like  enormous  feathers  towards 
the  ground.-  Under  these  trees  the  foot-path  ran;  and 
along  this  foot-path  ran  Gertrude,  not  thinking  much  what 
a  pretty  walk  it  was,  she  was  thinking  so  hard  what  she 
should  do  when  she  got  to  Mrs  Simpson's.    She  was  glad  it 
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was  snch  a  fresh  morning  thongli,  for  it  let  her  go  fasL 
The  white  sides  of  Mrs  Simpson's  honse  came  in  sight  after 
a  while,  and  Qertrude's  heart  beat 

Mrs  Simpson  was  in  her  back  kitchen,  jnst  getting  her 
dinner  into  the  great  pot;  when  at  the  open  door  appeared  a 
little  body  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  brilliant  red 
cheeks,  with  her  son-bonnet  hanging  in  her  hand. 

"Mercy  on  us!  Qertmde  Montrose,"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Simpson,  "  you  'most  started  me.  Why,  where  did  you 
come  from  ?    Come  to  see  Sally  1    She  ain't  to  hmn." 

"  Mrs  Simpson,  did  a  pedlar  come  to  your  house  a  week 
ago,  selling  books?''  said  Gertrude. 

"Books?  a  pedlar?  La^  yes,  he  did!  he  came  Friday 
night,  I  guess,  a  week  ago.  A  real  nice  man  he  was,  that 
pedlar,  as  ever  I  see.  He  stayed  here  over  Sunday,  'cause 
he  couldn't  travel  Sunday,  of  course  he  couldn't ;  and  so  he 
stayed  here;  and  he  read,  and  prayed,  and  he  talked,  I 
declare ! — till  I  hain*t  felt  so  good  in  twenty  years  before ; — 
as  I  told  father." 

"  How  long  did  he  stay,  Mrs  Simpson  ? " 

"Oh,  he  just  stayed  till  Monday  noon,  I  believe,  and  then 
he  went.  I  'd  ha'  been  pleased  to  ha'  had  him  stop  longer, 
and  see  some  of  our  Alderbrook  folks  and  ways ;  for  I  never 
see  a  more  clever  man ;  but  he  couldn't  stop,  he  said ;  and 
he  went  on.  I  'd  ha'  liked  right  weU  to  ha'  had  him  stop. 
I  never  heard  a  man  make  a  nicer  prayer ;  and  father,  he 
said  so  too ;  that  is,  Mr  Simpson." 

"Where  is  he  now,  Mrs  Simpson  ? " 

"Mr  Simpson  ?  he's  over  t'other  side  the  river,  gettin'  in 
his  wheat.  D  'ye  want  him,  dear  ?  He 'U  be  in  by  and  by 
to  dinner.  It'll  be  an  hour  perhaps.  I  guess  'twon't  be 
much  longer." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  mean — ^where  is  the  pedlar  now  ] " 

"Laws!  I  don't  know;  he  goes  scatterin'  round,  you 
know,  everywheres.  I  can't  teU  where  he  may  be  now.  He 
was  goin'  from  here  down  to  the  milL  Where  he  went 
from  there,  is  as  unknown  to  me  as  arithmetic.  What  do 
you  want  of  him  ?  " 
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" Do  you  want  to  see  him)  child  I"  said  an  elderly  woman 
who  was  helping  Mrs  Simpson. 

"VerymudL?' 

'^I  heard  him  say  as  how  he  was  agoin'  over  to  the  camp- 
meeting  at  Sweetbrook — ^I  telled  him  of  it,  and  he  said  he 
guessed  he'd  go  'cross  country  and  be  there  and  come  back 
to  this  agin, — ^^cause  this  was  the  road  he  wished  to  take 
south.  So  he  said  he  'd  go  over  to  Sweetbrook,  and  be  back 
at  the  null  maybe  the  first  of  the  week  after — ^that  's  this 
week." 

" Then  maybe  he's  at  the  mill  now  ) "  said  Qertrude. 

"He  went  from  here  to  the  mill — that  I  know,"  observed 
Mrs  Simpson.  **What  do  you  want  with  Mm,  Ger- 
trude ] " 

^As  like  as  not  he  went  to  Sweetbrook  along  with  the 
miller's  folks;  they  was  agoin',  I  know;  and  then  he'd 
come  back  with  them." 

"Why,  who  tends  the  mill  when  Snell  is  gone  ? "  said  Mrs 
Simpson. 

"  Guess  he  leaves  some  one  to  take  care  of  it— J  ob,  most 
likely/' 

"  'Seems  to  me  it 's  a  kind  of  wanderin',  scatterin'  way  of 
living,"  said  Mrs  Simpson,  "to  go  runnin*  about  over  the 
country  to  camp-meetin's,  and  leaving  one's  work  to  stand. 
I  always  think  folks  was  meant  to  work." 

But  before  the  answer  to  this  observation  could  be  given, 
Gertrude  was  out  of  hearing.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the 
milL  Three  miles  more !  but  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
pedlar  and  the  Bible,  and  nothing  would  have  persuaded 
her  to  give  up  that  chance.  It  was  getting  warm  now,  and 
Gertrude's  heart  was  more  anxious,  somehow,  for  this  little 
bit  of  hope.  She  did  not  mind  the  heat ;  she  was  too  strong 
and  hearty  to  mind  the  f atigue«  On  she  sped,  down  to  the 
mill.  Every  mile  of  the  way  the  road  grew  prettier.  It 
left  the  main  road  of  travel,  and  became  merely  the  road  to 
the  mill :  the  valley  grew  narrow  and  more  wild ;  there  was 
only  here  and  there  room  for  a  smooth  field,  and  on  both 
sides  the  stream  were  the  rocky  banks  and  hill-sides  with 
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their  rich  clothing  of  trees.    Little  Qertrude  only  thought 
of  her  errand 

At  last  she  could  hear  the  splash  of  the  mill-fall ;  and 
then  a  turn  brought  her  close  under  the  black  old  mill.  It 
was  black,  because  never  painted ;  and  the  boards  had  taken 
that  colour  in  the  weather.  The  mill  was  not  going.  Ger- 
trude went  by  the  business  entrance,  and  round  to  another 
side  of  the  mill  where  the  family  lived.  Then  she  heard 
voices — they  had  got  back  from  camp-meeting!  and  the 
breeze  brought  such  a  smell  of  cooking  that  she  knew  it  was 
dinner-time.  Then  she  came  to  the  kitchen  door ;  it  was 
open,  and  the  family  were  there,  she  saw,  sitting  round  the 
table.  Mr  Snell  and  his  wife,  and  Job  Snell,  the  miller's 
brother ;  and — Gertrude's  heart  bounded  for  joy  and  hope 
—the  pedlar  was  there  too,  at  the  table  with  them.  She 
went  in. 

"  Why,  who 's  that  ? "  said  the  miller's  wife.  •*  Why,  if  it 
ain't  Gertrude  Montrose  1    Why,  who 's  with  yoa,  dear  1 " 

"Nobody." 

"  Nobody !  you  hain't  come  alone  ?  why,  what  ails  you  1 
did  you  get  lost  ?  or  are  you  after  raspberries  ]  " 

"  No,  I  came  here  on  purpose,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Well,  how  lucky!  we're  just  back  from  camp-meetin*. 
Come  and  have  some  dinner,  dear.  If  you  'd  ha'  come  yes- 
terday, there 'd  ha'  been  nobody  here  but  Job.  Did  your 
father  send  you  all  this  way  1 " 

Gertrude  was  nothing  loth  to  draw  up  her  chair  ;  and  the 
nice  fried  fish  which  the  miller  put  on  a  plate  for  her,  and 
the  bread  and  butter  and  cup  of  tea^  were  very  good  to  her 
indeed ;  for  she  was  very  hungry. 

"We've  got  nothing  but  fish,  'cause  we've  just  got  home^ 
you  see,"  said  Mrs  Snell ;  **  and  Job,  he  catched  'em ;  but 
fresh  fish  ain't  bad  eatin',  /  think ;  and  I  'U  just  dish  up  some 
pancakes  now." 

Gertrude  eat  her  dinner,  casting  glances  over  at  the  pedlar, 
and  wondering  if  he  remembered  her,  till  he  asked  her  how 
she  liked  her  book.  Then  Gertrude  began  ^o  think  how  she 
should  manage  her  next  purchase.    She  had  left  that  to  be 
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decided  when  the  time  came ;  the  time  had  come  now.  Bat 
Gertrude  was  a  hopeful  little  body ;  so  though  she  did  not 
see  the  way  clear  before  her,  she  did  not  despair.  When  din- 
ner was  done,  and  the  pedlar  was  standing  just  outside  the 
door  looking  about  him,  Gertrude  went  up  to  his  side. 

"  So  you  liked  your  book,"  he  said,  kindly.  *'  What  do  you 
think  about  being  as  good  a  girl  as  Anna  Ross  was  ] " 

"  I  don't  think  I  can,"  said  Gertrude.  "  But,  Mr  Eogers, 
I  want  to  buy  a  Bible." 

''A  Bible.]  do  youl"  said  the  man,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  pleasure.    "  Pid  your  sister  send  you,  eh  ? " 

"  No ;  sir.    I  came  for  myself.    /  want  it." 

*'  You  do  ] "  said  the  pedlar  with  great  interest  "  Come 
then,  I  '11  get  out  my  box,  and  we  '11  see  what  I  have  got  that 
will  suit  you."  And  he  fetched  his  great  box  out  there  under 
the  trees,  and  he  and  Gertrude  sat  down  on  the  grass  to 
examine  Bibles  at  their  ease.  There  were  different  sizes  of 
course,  and  different  bindings ;  some  handsome,  some  plain. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Mr  Sogers  ] "  called  Mrs  Snell 
from  the  door. 

" This  little  girl  wants  to  buy  a  Bible,  ma'am ;  I'm  at  my 
trade,  and  very  glad  of  it" 

"  Gertrude  Montrose  is  buying  a  Bible ! "  said  Mrs  Snell, 
turning  into  the  house.  "  The  Lord  be  praised !  This  is 
the  first  good  I  've  heard  of  comin'  to  that  failiily." 

"Yes,"  said  her  husband;  "they've  got  everything  else 
but  the  true  riches ;  and  in  that  I  reckon  they  're  poor." 

He  went  out  and  stood  under  a  tree  near  the  pedlar's  box. 
Gertrude,  with  her  face  grave  with  business,  and  eager,  and 
flushed,  was  looking  at  different  Bibles  the  pedlar  shewed 
her. 

"  But  you  see,''  she  said  at  last,  lifting  her  face  up  frankly, 
"I  can't  buy  but  one  that  costs  little — because  I  haven't  got 
much  money." 

"  We  won't  quarrel  about  that,"  said  the  pedlar.  "  What 
does  this  little  girl  want  to  buy  a  Bible  for  ]  " 

He  spoke  so  pleasantly,  he  had  such  a  good,  kind  face, 
that  Gertrude  didn't  mind  talking  to  him. 
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"^l  want  to  keep  the  commaadments  of  Jesus,"  she  said, 
looking  up  with  her  honest  face. 

**  Have  you  learned  to  love  the  Lord,  my  dear  1 " 

^'No/'  said  Gertrude,  "I  haven't  learned  much,  except 
that  I  am  not  meek,  and  have  not  a  pure  heart ;  but  I  tacmi 
to  be  like  Him  and  to  keep  His  commandments;  and  that 
is  what  I  want  a  Bible  for." 

''The  blessing  of  the  'poor  in  spirit'  isn't  far  off,"  said  Mr 
Eogers,  looking  up  at  the  miller.  "Tou  shall  have  a  Bible, 
Gertrude.  But  the  Bible  alone,  little  one,  will  not  make  yoa 
holy." 

"  Well,"  said  GCTtrude,  "  I  have  nothing  else.  I  have  no- 
body to  tell  me."    And  a  shadow  crossed  her  busy  face. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  look  here."  And  in  one  of  the 
Bibles  they  had  been  ox)ening  he  shewed  Gertrude  averse : — 

"When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  ia  none, 
and  their  tongue  f aileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them, 
I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  said  Gertruda 

''Why,  it's  for  you,  little  one,  and  any  like  you^  who  are 
thirsting  for  the  blessing  of  God,  which  alone  can  make 
them  holy." 

Gertrude  looked  at  the  words  again,  and  looked  up  and 
half  smiled — a  smile  of  the  eyes,  so  intelligent  and  so  glad 
that  the  pedlar  remembered  it  for  many  a  day. 

"Does  it  mean  that  ?"  she  ssdd. 

"Tes,  to  be  sure  it  does,"  said  Mr  Bogers. 

"Then  it  means  the  same  as,  'Blessed  are  they  that  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness  V  " 

"  Praise  the  Lord !  it  means  the  very  same,"  said  the 
pedlar,  exchanging  a  look  again  with  Mr  SnelL  "Then  see 
here ;" — ^and  he  shewed  her  the  wcwds — 

"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you :  for  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth ;  and  to  him 
that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened." 

Gertrude  studied  them ;  and  then,  with  a  deep  breath  of 
desire,  she  asked,  "  How  much  does  it  cost  V* 
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''That  Bible  ?    Do  you  like  that  one  1"  said  the  pedlar. 

"I  like  it^**  said  Gertrude.  ''I  am  afraid  it  costs  too 
much."  It  was  a  neat  little  volume,  with  black  cover  and 
gilt  edges. 

"How  much  can  you  pay  for  it )"  asked  the  pedlar. 

^I  have  only  two  shillings  and  a  silver  pendL  Does  it 
cost  much  more  1 " 

"  Some  more,"  said  the  pedlar. 

"Will  you  come  this  way  again]"  said  Gertrode;  "because 
I  could  get  the  money  after  a  while,  and  pay  you  then." 

"That  could  not  be  till  next  summer,  at  nearest,"  said  the 
pedlar.     "  I  shan't  come  this  way  again  this  year." 

He  paused,  and  Gertrude  was  silent,  thinking  within  her- 
self what  she  could  possibly  do  to  arrange  the  matter. 

"  How  much  more  is  wanting."  she  asked,  "  besides  the 
two  shillings  and  the  pencil  V 

"I  don't  want  to  take  your  pencil,  little  one,"  said  Mr 
Kogers. 

Gertrude  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  was  running  into  the 
house,  when  the  miller's  two  strong  arms  caught  her. 

"  What 's  to  pay  ]"  cried  the  miller.  "  What  do  you  want 
in  there,  eh  1 " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  Mrs  SneE" 

"  Mrs  Snell  can't  help  you  as  well  as  I  can.  What  do  you 
want  of  her  1 " 

Gertrude  liked  the  miller,  and  she  knew  he  had  every- 
bod/s  good  word.  She  stood  still  in  his  arms,  and  said  she 
had  thought  Mrs  Snell  would  maybe  lend  her  a  little  money, 
enough  to  buy  the  Bible.  "  I  would  pay  it  in  a  little  while," 
she  said,  eagerly. 

"Now  look  here,"  said  the  miller :  *T^rs  Snell  don't  keep 
the  bag ;  you  should  come  to  me.  How  much  is  wanting, 
Mr  Bogers  1  let  us  see  if  we  can't  arrange  this  business.  It 's 
harder  to  measure  than  the  grist  that  comes  to  my  mill,  for 
what  I  see.    What's  the  price  of  this  'ticular  Bible  ? " 

The  pedlar  took  the  little  black  volume  in  his  hand,  and 
turned  it  over  and  over.  "There  are  cheaper  ones,"  he  said; 
"  but  she  has  seemed  to  set  her  heart  on  this,  and  I  don't  like 
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to  put  her  out."  He  looked  up  at  the  miller,  who  nodded. 
^The  price  of  this  little  Bible  is,  or  ought  to  be,  twelve 
shillings.  Tou  see  it's  bound  in  leather,  and  worth  it.  But 
I'U  say  it's  ten ;  I  don't  mind  losing  two  shillings  on  it" 

''And  Qertrude  will  lose  two  more,  and  I'll  lose  the  rest 
of  the  six,"  said  the  miller.  ''It's  a  losing  concern  alto- 
gether.   Pray  the  Lord  it  may  bring  grieat  gain  1" 

"But  I'll  pay  you  again,  Mr  Snell,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Well,  my  child,  I'll  give  you  from  now  till  you're 
twenty  to  pay  it :  I  won't  take  it  before ;  but  tlven  I  will,  if 
you  choose.  Here,  Mr  Rogers.  -  /  think  it  was  a  providence 
we  didn't  stay  at  Sweetbrook  another  day." 

"  I  could  have  given  her  one  of  those  plain  ones,"  said  the 
pedlar,  softly,  while  Gertrude  was  looking  into  her  new 
treasure;  "but  these  extra  bound  I  haven't  the  right  to 
dispose  of  so." 

"Ay,  ay.  It's  come  to  the  right  place,"  observed  the 
miller.  "You  and  me  'U  never  be  poorer,  I  expect  Well, 
I  must  see  what  my  mill  is  doing." 

He  had  turned  away,  when  Gertrude  jumped  from  the 
ground  and  came  before  him.]  "You  are  veiy  good,  Mr 
Snell,"  she  said. 

"Wish  it  was  true,  child,"  said  the  miller.  "Come  down 
and  see  wife  and  me  sometimes,  and  take  dinner,  when  you 
want  a  long  walk.  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  home 
now?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Gertrude,  clasping  hor  Bible  in 
her  arms.    "  I  can  walk." 

"Six  mile  here,  and  six  mile  there,"  said  the  miller;  "it's 
too  much  for  little  feet.  Hold  on — I  guess  Job's  goin'  your 
way  with  a  load  of  flour.  Hollo,  Job  1  is  that  ere  flour  for 
Mr  Parsons  all  ground  yet  1" 

"  In  bags — all  ready." 

"Well,  who's  agoin'  to  fetch  it  1" 

"  Can't  say.  Parsons  said  if  he  didn't  send  by  to-morrow, 
he  'd  be  obleeged  to  ye  to  send  it  up.  His  teams  was  all  in 
the  field." 

"I'll  give  him  a  chance,  then,  to  be  obleeged  to  me,"  said 
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Mr  SnelL    "Tackle  up,  Job,  right  away,  will  ye;  it's  best 
to  be  oS,  for  it's  some  ways  to  go." 

The  miller  disappeared,  and  Qertnide  and  the  pedlar  were 
left  together.  Qertrade  waited  till  he  had  strapped  up  his 
box,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  would  find  the  places  he  had 
shewed  her  in  the  Bible,  that  she  might  put  a  mark  there. 
That  was  done,  and  Gertrude  laid  an  oakrleaf  in  one  place, 
and  a  blade  of  grass  in  the  other.  Then  she  asked  Mr 
Rogers  if  he.  would  shew  her  some  text  about  meeknesa 
They  sat  down  cm  the  grass  under  an  elm-tree,  and  Mr 
Rogers  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible. 

''Here  is  one,  Gertrude : — 'Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath, 
and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away 
from  you,  with  all  malice :  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for 
CSirist's  sake  hath  forgiven  you.' " 

Gertrude  looked  very  serious. 

**  Here  is  another : — '  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of 
gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price.' " 

"Let  me  see  it,"  said  Gertrude,  taking  the  book  into  her 
own  hands.     "  What  is  this — *  the  hidden  man  of  tfie  heart  ? ' " 

"  Don't  you  see  sometimes  a  Gertrude  in  your  heart  that 
is  not  just  like  the  outside  Gertrude  that  your  father  and 
sister  see  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Gertrude, nodding.  "Always;  except  when 
I  am  in  a  passion." 

Tlie  i)ecUar  smiled.  "That  Gertrude  that  you  see  then," 
he  said,  "is  'the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.'" 

"  And  it  is  the  '  hidden  man  of  the  heart '  that  ought  to 
be  right,  and  not  the  outside  ?" 

"  If  the  heart  is  right,  the  outside  will  be,"  said  the  pedlar. 

"Won't  you  shew  me  some  of  the  places  that  tell  how 
Jesus  was  meek  ?  "  said  Gertrude,  putting  the  book  back  in 
his  handa 
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But  just  at  that  minute,  out  came  Job  and  the  waggon, 
and  there  was  no  more  time.  In  two  minutes  Qertrude 
was  riding  homewards,  on  the  seat  beside  Job,  with  a  pile 
of  bags  of  flour  behind  her. 

The  load  was  so  heavy,  they  went  slowly.  Gertrude 
cared  nothing  for  that,  she  was  so  happy.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  happy  she  was.  She  clasped  her  treasure,  hold- 
ing it  tight,  and  rode  along  in  a  kind  of  maze  of  joy.  Even 
the  loss  of  Miss  Edgar  could  be  borne  now,  though  Ger- 
trude did  not  like  to  think  of  that.  She  did  not  feel  how 
hot  the  sun  was,  though  repeatedly  Job  took  off  his  hat 
and  wiped  his  face  with  his  red  handkerchief.  She  did  not 
care  that  they  went  slowly.  She  had  sped  in  her  errand  ; 
and  she  passed  Mrs  Simpson's  house,  in  the  course  of  time, 
with  a  most  joyful  recollection  of  the  difference  between  her 
condition  now,  and  when  she  saw  it  last  Slowly,  slowly, 
the  horses  drew  the  heavy  load  along ;  the  sun  began  to  get 
low  in  the  sky.  The  shadows  of  the  hills  stretched  over  the 
road  in  some  places ;  the  air  grew  cooler ;  the  landscape 
grew  prettier;  but  all  that  afternoon's  ride,  to  Gertrude, 
was  one  stretch  of  rejoicing  that  she  had  got  a  Bible. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

WHAT  G|£RTKUDE  WANTEQ. 

Gebtrttde  did  not  conclude  that  the  best  way  to  speed  at 
home  would  be  to  tell  all  her  doings.  When  the  farm-house 
and  bams  came  in  sight,  she  was  glad  to  think  it  was  not 
time  yet  for  her  father  and  brother  to  be  at  home  from  the 
field.  She  slipped  down  lightly  from  her  seat  by  Job  ;  for 
she  could  climb  waggons  or  anything  else  like  a  cat ;  thanked 
him,  and  hurried  into  the  house  and  up-stairs.  She  put  her 
Bible  in  safety  first  of  all ;  then  she  thought  that  as  she  had 
prayed  God  would  help  her,  she  ought  to  thank  Him  for  her 
happy  day's  work ;  and  very  truly  she  knelt  down  and  did 
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80.  Then  she  ran  to  find  Idly.  But  as  she  entered  the 
kitchen  by  one  door,  Edward  came  in  by  another.  Qertrude 
checked  herself,  and  so  did  lily. 

'*  Hollo ! "  said  Edward, — "  where  have  you  been  ?  How 's 
pussy?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Gertrude. 

"I  'd  find  out,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Edward,  knowingly. 
"  It  isn't  good  for  her  health  to  have  you  gone  much.  I 
don't  think  that  cat's  of  a  good  constitution.  It's  my 
opinion  her  life'U  be  short," 

'*I  know  you  dare  not  touch  her  now,  after  what  father 
said,"  said  Qertrude. 

"It  ain't  necessary  anybody  should  touch  her,''  Edward 
went  on,  in  a  way  very  trying  to  his  little  sister.  "She'll 
just  dwindle  away,  and  none  of  the  doctors  can  tell  what's 
the  matter.  I  daresay  it's  a  weakness  of  the  chest  She 
was  spitting  blood  to-day." 

"Edward !— What  does  he  mean,  lilyl"  said  Gertrude, 
half  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  and  fear..  "What  has  he 
been  doing  to  her?" 

"  Nothing,  I  guess.    I  wouldn't  mind  him." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  her,  Edward  ?" 

But  Edward  only  laughed  in  an  extremely  provoking  way, 
as  if  he  could  have  told  more  but  would  not.  Gertrude  was 
excessively  angry,  and  bitter  words  were  just  crowding  to 
her  lips;  when  the  thought  came  again — ^how  did  Jesus 
answer  those  that  reviled  Him?  Gertrude  turned  on  her 
heel  and  ran  out  of  the  room ;  she  felt  if  she  stayed  another 
second  she  should  give  Edward  some  very  sharp  answers,  and 
they  were  in  her  mind  aU  ready  to  give.  She  went  first  to 
seek  for  her  cat ;  but  failing  in  that,  she  ran  to  her  room  and 
bolted  the  door. 

"This  isn't  being  meek,"  she  said  to  herself.  "Miss  Edgar 
said  the  only  way  was  not  to  feel  cross ;  and  if  I  had  stayed 
one  minute  more,  I  should  have  told  Edward  that  I  hated 
him.  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do  1"  said  the  little  girl  with  a 
long  sigh.  "I  wonder  where  is  the  place  that  tells  about 
Jesus  being  meek )" 
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Oat  came  the  dear  little  black  yolume  from  its  hiding- 
place.  It  fell  open  naturally  where  the  blades  of  grass  and 
the  oak  leaf  had  been  put  for  markers,  and  Gertrude  studied 
those  passages  over  and  over.  Then  her  eye  was  caught  by 
something  else ;  and  losing  herself,  she  read  on,  forgetting 
her  anger  and  Edward  and  everjrthing,  till  somebody  came 
and  tried  to  open  the  door,  and  Lily's  voice  spoke  to  her. 
Gertrude  drew  the  bolt 

"O  lily,"  she  exclaimed,  "I've  got  it!  I've  got  it! 
Look" 

"Why,  Gertrude!"  said  lily,  with  the  most  surprised 
face, — "  Why,  Gertrude !— how  could  you  1  I  thought  you 
looked  dreadfully  spry  when  you  came  in.  How  did  you 
doitr 

Then  the  two  sisters  sat  down  on  a  chest,  and  Gertrude 
told  the  whole  story  of  her  day ;  lily  all  the  while  holding 
and  turning  over  the  little  Bible.  "  Well,  you  are  a  child ! " 
she  exclaimed,  when  Grertrude  had  done. 

"  Did  father  miss  me  1  did  he  ask  for  me  at  dinner  I " 

"Yes ;  and  I  said  you  were  off  in  the  woods,  some  place.* 

"  Why,  I  wasn't,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Well,  I  had  to  say  something ;  and  I  am  sure  the  mill 
is  in  the  woods.    Come — supper 's  ready." 

"  O  lily,  has  Edward  done  anyliiing  to  pussy  I" 

"  No,  I  guess  not.  •  He  only  wants  to  tease  you.    Come ! " 

"  But  I  get  teased  so  quick ! "  said  Gertrude.  "  I  wonder 
how  I  can  help  it.  lily,  that  pedlai^s  name  is  Mr  Bogers ; 
and  he 's  such  a  nice  man !  and  Mr  Snell  is  good  too." 

"  I  always  heard  Mr  Snell  was  a  good  man,  only  he's  very 
particular.  But  now,  Gertrude,  don't  you  go  and  think  that 
nobody 's  good  but  the  people  that  are  just  like  them  and 
Miss  Edgar.  There 's  more  sorts  of  goodness  than  one  in  tlie 
world,  I  hope." 

"  I  don  t  know,"  said  Gertrude,  as  she  followed  her  sista* 
down-stairs.  "  I  'm  sure  Jesus  never  said,  '  Blessed  are  the 
people  that  speak  bad  words,'  or  that  feel  them." 

"  WeU,  Grertrude,  where  have  you  been  to-day  1 "  said  her 
father.    "  Why  weren't  you  at  dinner  1 " 
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*^  I  was  too  far  from  home,"  said  Qertmde.  ^  I  went  a 
good  way." 

"  Where  did  you  go  r 

"  Down  the  road." 

Mr  Montrose  never  inquired  into  Oertmde's  proceedings, 
and  put  these  questions  now  only  to  shew  his  pacified  state 
of  mind  towards  her.  He  pushed  them  no  further;  only 
giving  her  a  great  saucer  of  raspberries,  and  remarking  that 
she  must  be  hungry,  and  had  better  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Which  Qertrude  was  doing  very  peacefully,  till  her  father 
told  her  to  go  for  some  more  vinegar.  She  brought  the 
vinegar ;  but  the  first  mouthful  of  raspberries  after  she  sat 
down  again,  swallowed  too  eagerly,  set  her  mouth  on  fire 
and  her  throat  in  a  flame.    Tears  started  into  her  eyes. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Gertrude  1"  said  lily. 

"  My  raspberries  1 — ^Uiey 're  all  red  pepper,  or  something." 

"  No,  they  aren't,  child ;  the  red  pepper  hasn't  been  near 
them." 

''  Yes,  it  has  j  it's  all  over  them !"  said  Gertrude,  looking 
closely  at  her  saucer.    *'  I  can  see  it." 

''  What 's  all  that  T  said  Mr  Montrosa 

**  Edward  has  put  red  pepper  on  my  raspberries !"  said 
Gertrude,  suddenly  catching  light  on  the  subject.  And  a 
burst  of  laughter  from  her  brother,  in  which  her  father 
joined,  brought  the  blackness  to  her  brow,  which  was  wont 
to  sit  there  on  like  occasions. 

^  Hqw  does  it  taste,  Gertrude  )"  said  Mr  Montrose. 

Gertrude  deigned  no  answer. 

"What's  the  matter,  Gertrude  1"  said  her  brother,  half 
softly.    "  Words  too  hot  to  come  out  1 " 

Gtertrude's  ready  words  were  so  hot  that  she  could  hardly 
hold  them,  nevertheless  she  was  silent.  Being  unable  to 
speak,  she  had  a  great  desire  to  cry,  but  she  controlled  that 
too,  and  tried  to  swallow  bread  and  butter. 

"I'd  let  'em  come,  Gertrude,"  Edward  whispered;  "it's 
dangerous.    I  'm  afraid  they  '11  hurt  you." 

Fire  shot  from  the  little  girl's  eyes,  which,  if  it  had  been 
material  fire,  would  certainly  have  hurt  Edward.  She  sprang 
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from  her  seat  and  rushed  to  the  kitchen.  There,  panting 
with  fury  and  the  effort  at  self-control,  she  asked  herseli^  in 
the  midst  of  her  tumult,  how  she  was  to  be  good,  or  how  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  have  such  things  done  and  said,  and 
still  feel  kind  and  good-humoured.  G^ertrude  felt  herself 
very  far  from  such  a  possibility  just  now.  Her  breast  heaved 
with  passion  and  resentment  against  both  her  father  and 
brother.  While  she  stood  there  by  the  window,  waiting  to 
cool  down,  she  felt  something  tickle  the  back  of  her  neck, 
and,  starting  and  turning,  saw  Edward  with  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  in  his  hand,  which,  drawn  lightly  across  her 
shoulders,  was  what  she  had  felt  Now,  Qertrude  was  a 
particular  little  body  about  some  things,  and  to  have  Ed- 
ward's bread  and  butter  touch  her  was  as  great  an  insult  as 
she  could  endure. 

"  Qet  away !''  she  cried,  "  get  away  I  How  dare  you  I  Qo 
off  with  your  bread  and  butter.  You  deserve  to  have  the 
pigs  for  your  neighbours,  for  you  don't  know  any  better 
how  to  behave  I" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Edward,  mischievously.  ^'  I  don't  see  as 
it 's  worth  while  for  me  to  behave  better  than  my  neighbours." 
''I  am  not  your  neighbour,"  said  Qertrude.  *'I  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  I  wish  you  weren't 
my  brother !  and  I  'd  like  to  go  somewhere  where  I  'd  never 
see  you  again." 

''  Can't  do  that,"  said  Edward,  placidly.  <*  You'll  see  me 
to-morrow  morning  at  breakfast^  and  I'U  have  something 
nice  for  you." 

Qertrude  made  a  run  to  get  out  of  l^e  kitchen,  but 
Edward  was  too  quick,  and  got  before  her ;  then  she  tuaned, 
and  sprang  for  the  other  door.  Edward,  seeing  that  she 
would  escape,  sprang  after  and  caught  hold  of  her.  He  was 
far  the  strongest^  and  she  struggled  to  get  free  in  vain. 
Gkrtrude  shrieked  then  with  passion  and  the  desire  to  get 
away  from  him ;  and  the  confusion  they  made  was  so  great, 
that  first  Lily  and  then  Mr  Montrose  came  to  the  door. 
The  fanner's  voice  commanded  quiet  and  a  release.  The 
latter  was  given ;  but  Gertrude  was  beyond  command. 
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"  Father,  I  hate  him  1"  she  ezdaiined,  half  beside  herself. 
^'  I  hate  Edward  I  I  can't  bear  him !  He's  the  worst  boy 
that  ever  lived,  and  the  ugliest  1" 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I"  said  Mr  Montrose.  "  Edward,  don't 
be  a  fooL  Stop  your  noise,  Qertrude, — I  won't  have  it;  and 
come  back  to  supper,  both  of  you." 

Edward  obeyed ;  but  his  little  sister  rushed  like  a  whirl- 
wind through  the  supper-room,  and  up-stairs  to  her  own. 
There  she  sank  down  on  the  floor,  ani  put  her  head  in  her 
hands.  Not  to  cry;  Gertrude  even  then  was  sorry  enough 
for  her  passion  and  behaviour,  but  she  was  yet  more — 
almost  awed  under  the  sense  of  it.  With  all  her  wish  to  be 
good  and  to  be  meek,  with  all  the  experiences  of  this  day 
yet  fresh,  she  had  not  been  able  to  do  better  than  this. 
What  was  to  become  of  her  1  She  was  not  one  of  '*  those 
people ;"  except  that  she  was  determined  upon  it,  Qertrude 
would  have  thought  that  she  never  would  be.  What  would 
become  of  her  ? 

She  was  too  much  abashed,  and  ashamed,  and  cast  down, 
even  to  consult  her  dear  little  Bible.  Gertrude  felt  that 
night  as  if  her  hands  were  not  fit  to  touch  it.  She  sat  in 
utter  dismalness  a  long  time,  and  finished  the  evening  with 
crying; 

The  next  morning  she  could  not  help  dreading  breakfast- 
time.  But  Edward  was  full,  as  it  happened,  of  some  par- 
ticular concerns  of  his  own,  and  had  no  leisure  to  tease  her. 
Gertrude  ate  her  breakfast  in  quiet,  helped  lily  very  se- 
dately in  all  that  she  required  of  her,  meaning  at  last  to  go 
up-stairs  and  see  what  she  could  find  in  her  new  Bible  that 
might  touch  the  case. 

"  What  are  you  sighing  about,  Gertrude  1"  asked  her  sister, 

^  I  don't  know  how  I  am  going  to  manage,"  said  Gkrtrude, 
sighing  again.  '^  Edward  provokes  me  so ;  and  I  can^t  help 
being  provoked." 

'*  Oh,  well,  never  mind,"  said  Lily.  "  I  guess  after  the 
work  is  done  up  this  afternoon,  you  and  I  '11  take  baskets 
and  go  and  see  if  we  can  find  some  blackberries  up  on  th^ 
hilL" 
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"  Oh,  do  you  think  they  are  ripe  ]  **  said  Gertrude. 
"  I  don't  know.    We  'U  go  and  see.'* 
So  with  this  cheering  prospect  before  her,  Gertrude  began 
to  sing, 

"  Wliat  brought  them  to  that  world  above, 
That  heaven  so  bright  and  fair — 
Where  aU  is  peace  and  joy  and  love  ? — 
How  came  those  children  there  ? 
Singing  glory,  glory,  glory." 

If  Gertrude  sang  that  verse  over  once,  she  sang  it  twenty 
times.  When  lily  went  out  and  when  she  came  in,  she  was 
for  ever  hearing  Gertrude's  voice, 

"  Singing  glory,  glory,  glory." 

''Where  did  you  learn  that )  "  she  said  at  last 

"  From  Miss  Edgar." 

*'  I  wouldn't  go  singing  it  about  all  round.'' 

"  Why  not  ]  " 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't.  Father  wouldn't  like  to  have  Methodist 
singing  about  the  place." 

"  Methodist  singing  ]  "  said  Gertrude  slowly.  "  Why,  it  'a 
singing  about  heaven.  Why,  lily,  don't  you  want  to  stand 
there  too,  singing  glory,  glory  1 " 

lily  bounced  off  to  the  other  room  so  quickly  she  did  not 
wait  to  give  an  answer.  Gertrude  went  up-stairs ;  and  she 
and  her  little  black  Bible  were  alone  together  for  a  good 
long  while. 

Edward  was  stUl  quiet  at  dinner;  all  went  peacefully; 
and  after  dinner  the  two  sisters  hurried  their  preparations 
and  got  ready  to  go  up  the  hill.  Gkrtrude  having  a  deal  on 
her  mind,  and  thinking  it  would  be  a  grand  time  to  have  a 
good  talk  with  lily,  had  the  care  to  wrap  up  her  Bible  in 
several  thicknesses  of  paper,  and  deposit  it  in  a  basket 
carried  on  purpose.  Another  in  her  other  hand  went  for 
the  berries. 

They  had  a  steep  piece  of  hill  to  clamber  up  in  the  first 
place ;  among  rocks  and  stones  and  briers,  and  thick  stand- 
ing trees,  and  all  wild  things.  Near  the  top  the  ascent  be- 
came more  gentle,  and  striking  off  to  the  left  they  came 
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soon  to  Open  barren  places,  where  the  blackberry  bushes 
grew  thick,  intermixed  with  others.  Now  Qertrude  began 
upon  her  subject,  but  lily  said,  ''Suppose  we  fill  our 
baskets  first,  Gkrtrude,  you  know?  and  then  if  we  have 
time  we  can  talk  and  rest  somewhere."  So  Gertrude  set  to 
work  to  pick  as  hard  as  she  could.  There  were  not  many 
blackberries  ripe  yet  after  all,  but  they  had  a  nice  time 
hunting  them  out ;  and  when  lily  at  last  owned  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  try  for  any  more,  Qertrude  claimed  her  turn 
of  talk.  She  found  a  good  place  for  them  to  sit  down  under 
the  trees,  and  began. 

"  lily,  I  haven't  anybody  else  to  help  me,  and  so  I  must 
talk  to  you.    I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.**' 

"About  what?"  said  lily,  looking  straight  out  of  her 
sun-bonnet. 

''  About  being  one  of  that  sort  of  people,"  said  Qertrude 
very  gravely.    "  I  don't  see  how  I  can." 

"  Well,  they  ain't  the  only  x)eople,  I  suppose." 

"  But  they  are  the  only  people  I  want  to  be  like ;  and, 
Lily,  it  is  very  difficult." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  help  you,  Qertrude." 

"You  know  how  Edward  provokes  me,"  said  Qertrude, 
not  heeding  her,  "and  it  is  so  hard  not  to  be  angry  and 
speak.    I  don't  know  how  to  help  it." 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  how  you  could.  It  would  take  a  saint 
to  keep  from  being  angry,  Qertrude !    Edward  is  ugly." 

"  But  then  I  ought  to  be  a  saint,"  said  the  little  girl,  look- 
ing up  at  her  sister  with  an  earnest,  wistful  look,  which 
somehow  or  other  troubled  Lily. 

"  Everybody  isn't  called  to  be  a  saint,  child  !  or  else  what 
is  to  become  of  the  world  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Qertrude,  "  but  what  I  care  about 
is  what  will  become  of  me.  O  Lily,  listen,  I  want  to  read 
you  some  things." 

"  Do  tell  if  you  've  got  your  Bible  there,  child  ?  but  we 
mustn't  stay  too  long;  we've  got  the  fire  to  make  for 
supper." 

There 's  plenty  of  time,"  said  Qertrude ;  "  listen  1 "   And 
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eagerly  she  read  the  closmg  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
which  had  formed  part  of  her  morning  stndy.  She  read 
slowly  and  well,  to  Lily's  averted  sun-bonnet ;  at  least  the 
fiide  of  her  sun-bonnet  was  all  she  gave  her  little  sister 
during  the  reading.  Gertrude  finished  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter,  paused,  and  sighed. 

"There,  lily,"  she  said 5  "you  see  how  He  did." 

Lily  made  no  answer,  and  Gertrude  turned  back  the 
leaves  to  the  much-studied  fifth  of  Matthew. 

"Look  here,  Lily  j  it  says,  'Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.' " 

"That  isn't  human  nature!"  said  Lily.  "You  can't  do 
that ;  it  isn't  expected  of  anybody." 

"  But  Jesus  did  it,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Well,  He  wasn't  like  us.  I  can't  help  that  Nobody 
does  that  way,  not  the  best  folks  I  ever  heard  of ;  and  you 
don't  want  to  be  better  than  the  best." 

"  But  Jesus  did  it,"  said  Gertrude  again. 

"Well,  He  wasn't  a  man." 

"  But  ye&  He  was.  Miss  Edgar  said  so.  She  said  He  was 
God  and  man  too ;  He  became  a  man  that  He  might  come 
and  die  for  us.  And  she  says  all  His  people  are  like  Him ; 
they  try  to  be  like  Him,  at  any  rate." 

"  Not  in  anything  like  that,"  said  Lily.  "  Men  can't  live 
so  and  get  along.    The  world  would  stand  stilL" 

"I  don't  see  what  harm  that  would  do,"  said  Gertrude. 
"  I  think  it  had  better  stand  still,  if  He  says  so,  than  to  go 
on.  Then  here,  Lily,  a  little  further;  listen — *And  whoso- 
ever shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.' 
That  isn't  like  me  with  Edward." 

"  I  don't  think  it  means  just  that,"  said  Lily;  "it  can't** 

"  But  Jesus  Baid  just  that  And  He  was  a  man  as  well  as 
God,  and  He  did  it  Himself.  And  now  He  is  up  in  heaven 
— and  I  want  to  be  there  with  Him  and  the  blessed  people ! 
O  Lily,  where  do  you  suppose  heaven  is  1— do  you  think  'it 
is  up  there,  beyond  the  blue  sky  1 " 

"Why,  Gertrude,  don't!"  said   Lily;  "you  scare  me. 
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Yon  speak  as  if  you  was  looking  into  it  How  can  I  telll 
I  don't  know." 

^'I  will  know  some  day,"  said  Qertrade,  still  looking  up 
into  the  sky ;  ''for  I  mean  to  be  one  of  EQs  people,  and  then 
Jesus  will  take  me  there.    Oh,  how  I  wish  I  knew  how  1 " 

''It  don't  mean  that  you  are  to  do  impossible  things," 
said  Idly,  "and  I  think  those  are  impossible.  I  never 
heard  of  anybody  that  lived  that  way.  Come!  we've  got 
to  go  home  now." 

^'I  mean  to  live  that  way,"  said  Gertrude.  "Miss  Edgar 
said  the  Lord  Jesus  would  help  me,  if  I  prayed  to  Him." 

"Why  don't  you  do  that,  then?"  said  lily,  who  was 
half  impatient  and  half  worried  in  her  way  of  talking. 

"I  luwe  prayed,"  said  Qertrude  sighing,  " but  I  got  into  a 
dreadful  way  with  Edward  just  the  same." 

"Edward  is  ugly." 

"And  I'm  not  meek,"  said  Gertruda  "It  wouldn't  be 
anything  to  be  meek,  if  people  weren't  ugly,  I  suppose." 

They  went  down  the  rough  hill  so  fast,  lily  being  fore- 
most, that  Gertrude  could  say  no  more ;  but  she  was  busily 
thinking  all  the  way,  not  of  the  stones  she  jumped  over,  nor 
the  branches  of  trees  she  caught  hold  of  to  swing  herself 
down.  At  last  they  reached  the  bottom  and  were  side  by 
side  again,  a  few  steps  before  coming  to  the  house. 

"  lily,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Whati" 

"  You  know  it  says  in  that  chapter,  'Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart?'" 

"Yes.    Weill— what?" 

"  I  fear  that's  the  matter  with  me,"  said  Gertrude  sighing. 
"  I  fear  that's  the  reason  I 'm  not  meek,— because  I  am  not 
pure  in  heart." 

lily  went  in  and  said  not  another  word,  but  was  very 
busy  immediately  in  kindling  the  fire. 

But  Gertrude  lingered  outside,  and  taking  out  her  little 
Bible,  opened  it  where  the  oak  leaf  lay,  and  read  the  words, 
**  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none, 
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and  their  tongue  fainteth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear 
them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them." 

*' So  He  will  hear  me,'  said  Gertrude  to  herself,  "and  He 
will  not  forsake  mer  And  she  shut  up  the  words  in  her 
Bible  and  in  her  heart,  and  went  in  comforted. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  here  all  the  rest  of 
Gertrude's  history.  But  one  thing  is  sure  about  the  Great 
Promiser  whose  words  she  had  read,  that  nobody  ever  yet 
trusted  in  Him  and  was  ashamed. 
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CHAPTER  I 
lily's  lukgh. 


A  BBI6HT,  liandsome  boy  stood  by  the  table.  On  the  table 
-was  a  steaming  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and  a  baby  girl,  with 
her  tiny  hands  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  raised  her- 
self np  on  tiptoe  and  tried  to  get  a  full  yiew  of  the  bread  and 
milk. 

^Hot,  mamma?"  she  said,  turning  her  soft  blue  eyes  to 
her  mother. 

"Very  hot.    Baby  must  wait." 

"Baby  can't  wait — ^too  hungry." 

"Lily's  one  of  the  blessed  people  just  now,  isn't  she, 
mother?"  said  Bradford. 

"lainVsaidlily. 

"Yes  you  are — in  a  beatitude." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Bradford?"  said  his  mother,  while 
little  Ijlfa  reply  was  cut  short  with  a  spoonful  of  bread  and 
milk. 

"I'm  sure  she  hungers  and  thirsts,  if  one  may  judge  by 
her  actions,"  said  Bradford. 

"Is  that  the  whole  of  the  text  V 

"No,  ma'am." 

**Well,  whenever  you  quote  the  Bible  to  me,"  said  his 
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mother,  ''please  to  qnote  it  coiiectly.    'Thou  ahalt  not  add 
thereto,  nor  <1iTniTiiah  from  it.* " 

^  Bradford  drammed  softly  on  the  table,  remarking  half  to 
himself,  that  he  didn't  know  what  that  whole  text  meant^ 
anyhow. 

*'  What  is  the  whole  text )  "  said  his  mother. 

'' '  Blessed  are  tiiey  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righte- 
ousness: for  tiiey  shall  be  filled.' *' 

''And  you  do  not  know  what  it  means V* 

"No,  ma'am.  My  teacher  talked  about  it  last  Sunday, 
but  I  don't  think  he  made  much  of  it" 

"  Made  much  of  it !  No,  I  dare  say  not,"  said  his  mother. 
"The  text  is  great  enough  in  itself  to  make  all  the  human 
words  about  it  seem  small  And,  Bradford,  every  day  since 
you  were  bom,  I  have  prayed  that  Qod  would  teach  you  to 
understand  it" 

Bradford  was  sUent  Somehow  he  never  liked  to  hear  his 
mother  talk  of  praying  for  him.    He  stood  watching  little 

Lil3\ 

"  Do  you  think  you  know  what  hunger  and  thirst  mean  f* 
said  his  mother. 

"  Pity  if  I  don't ! "  said  Bradford  expressively.  "  Just  ask 
the  cook,  ma'am, — that's  all  She  thinks  I  do^  and  no  mis- 
take." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  think  about  it,  and  then  teU  meJ* 

"  My  dear  mamma  1 "  said  Bradford  laughing,  "  then  you  '11 
please  let  me  think  about  it  with  a  piece  of  pie  in  my  hand, 
or  my  imagination  will  be  too  much  for  me." 

"Hush,  Bradford,"  said  his  mother,  "I  am  speaking 
seriously.  And  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me  all  at  once ;  but 
every  day  when  I  am  giving  Idly  her  bread  and  milk,  you 
may  come  and  tell  me  one  thing  that  you  know  or  have 
found  out  about  hunger." 

"  But  please,  mamma,"  said  Bradford,  "  don't  put  me  on  a 
course  of  bread  and  water  to  increase  my  knowledge.  I 
don't  want  to  find  out  too  much." 

"Bread  and  water,"  she  repeated.  "Ah,  that  is  all  they 
want '  who  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.* " 
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Bradford  glanced  up  at  his  mother— at  her  sweet,  serious 
face;  but  then  his  eyes  went  back  to  his  little  sister. 

"It's  such  a  funny  thing,"  he  said,  watching  her,  ''to 
come  here  and  explain  the  Bible  over  Idly^s  bread  and 
milk!" 

''You  may  begin  there,"  said  his  mother,  "and  tell  me 
what  you  mean  by  her  bread  and  milk  I" 

"  'V\^y,  mamma  i "  said  Bradford,  bursting  out  into  a  laugh, 
^' what  has  come  over  you !" 

"Never  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  said  his 
mother.  "Wait  till  you  have  answered  aU  my  questions,  or 
till  I  have  failed  to  answer  yours." 

"That's  easy  enough  to  answer,"  said  Bradford,  "her 
bread  and  milk  is  something  got  for  her  to  eat" 

"  For  what  purx)ose  1" 

"  Why,  to  keep  her  alive,"  said  Bradford,  laughing.  His 
mother  took  a  little  Bible  ^om  the  table,  and  read, — 

" '  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven : 
if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever.'  Gk>  on, 
Bradford.    What  next  1" 

"Well,  mammS)"  said  Bradford  hesitating,  "it's  got  for 
her,  you  know." 

"She  does  not  ask  in  vain  1  I  do  not  give  her  an  empty 
cup !" 

"  Not  exacay  /"  said  Bradford. 

" How  comes  that  ?" 

"  Because  you  're  mamma ! "  said  Bradford  laughing.  But 
his  mother  answered : 

" '  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him9' " 

"And  then  you  break  it  up  for  her,"  said  Bradford. 

Again  his  mother  read : 

" '  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake 
it,  and  said.  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for 
you.'    What  then?" 

"Why,  then  she  eats  it,"  said  Bradford. 
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"Yes,"  said  his  mother, — "and  'except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.' 
What  makes  her  eat  it  1" 

"That's  plain  enough,"  said  Bradford,  "she's  hmigry. 
Why,  mother,  she 's  just  as  uneasy  as  she  can  be  till  she  gets 
it.  Nothing  else  will  do,  nothing  will  keep  her  quiet,  till 
you  come  with  the  bowL  Jane  tried  a  whole  half-hour 
t'other  day  when  you  were  out,  and  I  shewed  her  my  watch 
and  pencil  and  everything  else,  and  she  wouldn't  look  at  'em. 
^ Mamma!  mamma. — bread!  bread!' — you  should  have 
heard  her." 

"  Then  she  did  not  stop  calling  because  I  did  not  come  ? " 

"No  indeed,"  said  Bradford,  "she  cried  the  more.  And 
she  wouldn't  take  it  from  Jane,  neither." 

"  Even  so ! "  said  his  mother,  looking  down  at  lily,  whose 
blue  eyes  were  fast  closing  now  in  sleep, — "'Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  therein.'  Well,  Bradford,  is  that  all  ?  We 
are  getting  on  rather  fast  with  our  questions,  but  we  can 
talk  more  of  them  afterwards.    What  comes  next  ? " 

"Don't  you  see,  ma'am T'  said  Bradford,  kneeling  down 
by  his  mother,  and  softly  pinching  little  lily's  chin  and 
kissing  her  red  lips, — "  Lily  goes  to  sleep  in  your  arms,  per- 
fectly satisfied.     Thai '« the  next  thing." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  next  thing!"  his  mother  answered. 
"  'Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst.'  'He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst  T" 

"After  all,"  said  Bradford,  "I  don't  see  how  people  ccan 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,^t 's  plain  enough, 
how  lily's  hungry  for  her  bread  and  mUk." 

"What  does  righteousness  mean?" 

"Mr  Keeler  said  it  meant  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  life^ 
and  a  new  will" 

"Yes;  for  whereas  the  old  heart  was  evil,  and  the  old 
life  dishonouring  to  God,  and  the  old  will  disobedient^  now 
all  three  are  EUs  willing  servants ;  striving  to  do  not  their 
own  pleasure,  but  His^ — ^washed  and  sanctified  and  changed. 
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And  whenever  any  one  eagerly  desires  to  be  so  changed, 
and  seeks  and  strives  and  cries  for  it, — ^not  content  with 
anything  else, — ^then  will  that  soul  be  'filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  Grod.'    '  For  he  is  faithful  that  promised.' " 

"To-morrow,  Bradford,  I  will  read  you  a  true  story  about 
all  this ;  or  at  least  I  will  begin  it :  and  ioir  every  day's 
talk  and  reading  we  will  take  a  text." 

Now  this  was  the  text  of  the  first  reading,  ''Labour  not 
for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall 
give  unto  you:  for  him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed," 
(John  vi  27.) 


CHAPTER  H 

LITTLE  MAGOUL 

•*  What  are  you  doing,  Maggie  1 " 

"Sitting  in  the  door,"  said  Ms^gie,  smoothing  down  a 
comer  of  her  apron  which  the  wind  had  rolled  up.  So  she 
-was,  and  tiie  sun  poured  a  whole  bath  of  warm  beams  on 
her  bare  head  and  her  bare  feet,  and  the  low  door-step 
where  she  sat. 

"Where's  Amos  r' 

"  Oh,  he's  round  with  the  boys," — and  Maggie  turned  and 
looked  up  at  the  window  where  her  mother  sat.  "  Do  you 
•want  me,  mother  T' 

"  No,  child." 

"Maggie  turned  her  face  round  again  to  the  sunshine, 
and  sat  rocking  herself  about,  and  watching  the  little  white 
clouds  that  skimmed  over  the  sky.  Presently  a  great  rough 
boy  came  lounging  round  the  comer. 

"I  say,  Maggie  Belli" 

"Well,  Tom  1" 

"There 's  all  sorts  of  doings  down  yonder  in  the  av'ner  I" 
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"  What  sorts  1  **  said  Maggie,  rocking  herself  its  before,  but 
looking  at  Tom  instead  of  the  clouds. 

"  Why,  there 's  preachin*  and  prayin*  and  apples  and  candy 
and  picture-books.  And  if  they  don't  sing  some,  it  *s  a  pity," 

**  Where  do  the  books  come  from?**  said  Maggie. 

"Why,  they haYen*t  come  yet — ^nor  the  apples,  but  they're 
comin';  and  the  preachin's  on  hand  now.  Haven't  I  just 
been  there,  with  my  face  all  straight  1 " 

''You've  been  to  the  preachin*)"  said  Maggie.  ''What 
did  he  say)" 

"  Lots  o'  things ! — you  go  next  Sunday  if  you  want  to 
know, — ^most  of  all  if  you  want  a  candy  for  Christmas)'* 
And  Tom  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  lounged  away. 
Maggie  sat  stilL 

At  her  back  the  old  tenement  house  rose  up,  floor  after 
floor,  dingy  and  comfortless-looking  enough.  There  were 
more  tenement  houses  on  each  side  of  it,  and  across  the  way 
another  row  of  just  such;  and  at  the  doors  and  windows 
dirty  women  sat  or  leaned  out,  and  dirty  children  played. 
The  street  itself,  with  heaps  of  coal  ashes,  potato  skins, 
bones,  rotten  apples,  and  cabbages,  was  not  a  fit  place  for  a 
civilised  pig ;  though  if  the.  street  commissioners  and  a  few 
of  the  health  officers  could  have  sgent  a  day  there,  it  would 
certainly  have  done  them  good.  There  was  nothing  but  dirt 
and  misery  in  sight,  till  little  Maggie  looked  up,  and  there 
was  the  blue  sky.  Oh  how  blue  it  was !  how  dear,  how 
pure ) — such  a  heaven  over  such  an  earth  I 

"  Mag-gie ! "  said  a  little  voice. 

Maggie  had  been  gazmg  at  the  sky,  with  her  head  back 
and  her  chin  up  in  the  air,  but  now  ^e  brought  it  down  to 
its  usual  position. 

"  Where  *ve  you  been,  Amos ) " 

"  Bound  the  cor-ner ! "  raising  his  voice  with  the  last  Gyl- 
lable. 

"Did  you  see  Tom  Noggins)  * 

«  Guess  like-ly!" 

"  Well,  run  and  see  if  he's  there  yet,  Amos,  there's  a  good 
boy,  and  ask  him  if  the  preachin's  done  yet" 
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Away  ran  Amos,  willing  always  to  go  round  the  comer, 
and  soon  came  back,  and  standing  before  Maggie  nodded  his 
head  two  or  three  times. 

"  Preachin  's  done." 

^*  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  !'*  said  Maggie,  looking  disappointed. 

''  He  says  maybe  the  prayin'  '11  be  on  a  hand  a  spell  yet," 
said  Amos. 

"  Then  you  and  I  '11  go ! "  cried  Maggie,  jumping  up. 
"  Never  mind  hats — ^'tisn't  cold."  And  without  giving  Amos 
much  chance  to  ask  questions,  Maggie  caught  him  by  the 
hand  and  ran  oS. 

It  was  nothing  wonderful  in  that  street  to  see  bare- 
headed, barefooted  children  running  races,  even  on  Sun- 
day; so  nobody  took  much  notice  of  Maggie  and  Amos 
as  they  scampered  along.  One  large  boy  called  out,  ^Qo 
it,  Maggie  Bell!"  and  another  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
she'd  "run  the  little  one's  legs  off;"  but- Maggie  gave  no 
heed.  Not  that  she  forgot  Amos,  however;  for  when,  as 
they  drew  near  the  little  chapel,  his  lagging  feet  became  a 
dog  upon  her  own  flying  footsteps,  Maggie  fairly  caught 
him  up  under  her  F.nn,  and  so  ran  past  the  last  block  of 
houses. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  steps  of  the  simple,  qidet  looking, 
little  mission  church ;  but  still  the  outer  door  was  not  shut; 
and  when  Maggie  tried  the  inner  door,  it  opened  softly  before 
her,  and  the  children  went  in.  Not  many  people  were  there. 
The  preaching  was  over,  as  Tom  Noggins  had  said,  and  now 
the  young  minister  and  some  twenty  others  were  holding  a 
prayer-meeting.  Maggie  stopped  just  inside  the  door,  and 
making  a  vehement  sign  of  silence  to  Amos,  she  bent  her 
head  forward  to  listen.  But  oh,  what  wonderful  things  she 
heard ! 

The  minister  was  speaking  about  poor  children — ^those 
-who  had  been  there,  and  about  others  who  had  not,  (that 's 
lis,"  thought  Maggie,)  and  he  was  praying  for  them,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  would  teach  them,  and  wash  out  their  sins, 
and  help  the  weak  ones,  ("  that 's  Amos,"  thought  Maggie 

again,)  and  that  the  Lord  would  send  His  good  Spirit  to 
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shine  in  their  hearts;  so  that,  instead  of  being  poor  and 
miserable,  they  might  be  rich  and  happy. 

Maggie  never  stirred  till  the  prayer  was  finished,  and  little 
Amos,  at  her  side,  almost  held  his  breath.  But  when  the 
people  rose  up,  and  began  to  come  towards  the  door,  then 
Maggie  remembered  her  poor  dress  and  bare  head ;  and  half 
ashamed  and  half  afraid,  she  darted  out  of  the  chapel,  and 
hurrying  down  the  steps,  was  out  of  sight  round  the  comer 
long  before  the  minister  got  to  the  door. 

It  was  growing  dusk  now,  in  the  short  winter  day,  and 
the  two  children  sped  on  towards  home  without  a  word; 
Maggie  carrying  Amos,  as  before,  a  part  of  the  way.  And 
when  they  reached  the  old  tenelnent  house  which  they  called 
**  home,"  they  went  straight  up  stairs.  Up,  up  1  to  the  very 
top  floor,  and  then  into  a  little  bit  of  a  room,  that  had  just 
a  bed,  and  a  window,  and  a  table,  and  two  stools,  for  furni- 
ture. There  wa^  a  little  old  stove  besides,  and  a  little  bit  of 
a  mat  down  by  the  side  of  it,  where  Amos  presently  placed 
himself.  That  was  his  seat.  On  the  bed  lay  a  tall,  thin 
woman,  with  an  old  cotton  shawl  wrapped  round  her. 

*<  Where  have  you  been,  Maggie  1"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  the  most  beautiful ! "  cried  Maggie,  trying  to  get  her 
breath,  which  the  run  and  the  stairs  had  pretty  much  taken 
away. 

'^  Yes,  and  so  warm !  "*  said  Amos. 

"I'm  glad  you  Ve  been  warm,  for  once,"  said  the  woman. 
*^  1  thought  it  was  such  a  cold  day,  Maggie.'* 

" So  it  is,  mother — ^but  you  see — where  we've  been" 

"  We  've  been  to  hear  a  man  talk,"  said  Amos. 

^  Needn't  go  far  to  hear  that,  I  should  think,"  said  his 
mother.  "  Men  talk  round  here  pretty  much  all  day, — ^and 
fight  too." 

"Mother,"  said  Maggie,  finding  her  breath  at  last^  "they 
have  preachin'  round  in  the  av'nue.    Did  you  hear  V 

"And  we  went" — chimed  in  Amos. 

"  No,  not  to  the  preachin',"  said  Maggie,  "  'cause  that  was 
done ;  but  we  heard  a  man  pray — wonderful ! " 

"  What  was  it  about,  Maggie  1 "  said  little  Amos.  "  Tell  her." 
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''It  was  about  Amos  and  me"  said  Maggie.  ''He  said 
one  of  'em  was  weak — ^that's  Amos;  and  t'other  ought  to 
help — and  that 's  me.    And  we  'd  both  come,  he  said." 

'*  Tell  about  the  good  Spirit,"  said  Amos. 

"  Tes,"  said  Maggie,  "  he  said,  mother,  that  there  was  a 
good  Spirit  that  would  come  and  make  everything  new  and 
clean  and  pretty." 

"And  good,"  said  Amos.    "And  he  begged What 

did  he  beg,  Maggie  ] " 

"  He  begged  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take  care  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren, and  teach  them  by  His  Spirit.  But,  O  mother !  how 
can  we  get  that  good  Spirit  to  teach  us  1" 

**.Why,  child — why  didn't  you  ask  the  minister?" 

"  I  was  ashamed,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Well,  who  was  he  talkin'  to,  all  the  time  1 "  said  Amos. 

"Why,  to  God,"  said  Maggie, — "I  know  that.  People 
always  pray  to  God,  Amos." 

"  We  don't,"  said  Amos. 

"  Why,  we  don't  pray  at  all ! "  said  Maggie.  "  0  mother, 
you  ought  to  have  heard ! — it  was  so  beautiful !  The  chil- 
dren would  be  all  so  happy  and  good,  he  said,  when  that 
good  Spirit  came ;  and  then  Jesus  would  always  stay  with 
them  and  love  them.  Mother,  how  shall  we  get  Him  to 
come  ? " 

"  Why  don't 'you  pray  too  1 "  said  her  mother.*  "  You  may 
as  well  ask  Gkxl  as  the  minisFer.  Just  pray  for  it,  child, — ^it 
can't  do  no  hurt.    I  don't  see  any  other  way." 

Maggie  stood  stiU,  thinking. 

"  We  'U  try,  Amos,"  she  said ;  "  let 's  begin  right  away." 

So  down  in  the  comer  they  knelt,  and  prayed  as  best  they 
knew  how  that  God  would  send  His  good  Spirit  to  teach 
them.  And  that  was  not  enough ;  for  twice  more  before 
they  went  to  bed  did  Amos  and  Maggie  go  to  their  comer 
•*  to  beg,"  as  they  called  it. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

« 

WOEK  AND  CAKE  AND  PRAYER. 

The  next  day,  as  Tom  Noggins  was  sitting  at  his  own  front 
door  in  an  easy  attitude,  playing  ball  with  himself,  Maggie 
called  to  him  across  the  street. 

"Tom!" 

"What 'son  hand  r' 

"  What  did  they  say  at  the  preachin'  yesterday  1 " 

"  What  did  they  say  1"  answered  Tom,  scornfully ;  "  that 's 
a  good  'un !  Don't  s'pose  I  went  there  to  hear  what  they 
had  to  say,  do  you,  Maggie  Bell  1  'Cause  if  you  do,  you  're 
a  mile  or  two  out  o'  ihe  road." 

"But  you  did  hear  about  the  apples  and  candy,"  said 
Maggie. 

"I'm  pretty  sure  to  hear  anjrthing  that's  said  about  sq^ 
pies,"  said  Tom, — "good  ear  for  music  when  it's  the  right 
kind.  What  about  it  ?  Thep  'II  come  off  near  about  Christ- 
mas." 

"But,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  crossing  over  the  street  and 
standing  beside  him,  "  didn't  you  hear  any  of  the  good  things 
they  said  1", 

"  How  do  you  know  they  said  any  1 " 

"'Cause,"  said  Maggie,  speaking  low,  "Amos  and  I  went 
and  heard  the  prayin' — some  of  it ;  and  that  was  real  good." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Tom,  — "* real  good,'  was  it]  — 
Swamped !  if  Maggie  Bell  ain't  turning  Methodist  1 " 

"  What 's  a  Methodist  1 "  said  Maggie. 

"  Something  dreadfvl  good !"  said  Tom,  with  a  wise  shake 
of  his  head.  "  Butter  won't  melt  in  your  mouth  when  you  're 
a  Methodist,  Maggie." 

"  Butter !"  said  Maggie.  "  Why,  Tom,  we  don't  never  have 
butter." 

But  Tom's  delight  at  that  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
fairly  rolled  over  on  the  door-step.  Maggie  went  back  to 
her  point. 
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"  Come  now,  Tom,  tell  me  !    What  did  they  say  1 " 

"  They  said  you  was  to  roll  up  your  eyes — so, — ^and  draw 
down  your  mouth — so,"  replied  Tom. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Maggie.  "They  didn't  say  a 
word  like  that  when  I  was  there.** 

"  Then  you  can  go  and  hear  for  yourself,"  said  Tom.  "  I 
say!  Maggie — ^the  way  1*11  hit  that  black  cat  wont  be 
slow.*' 

"You  shan't  hit  her,"  said  Maggie,  shaking  her  apron 
with  all  her  might.     "  Scat !  scat  !** 

"  Well,  go  home  with  yourself,  then,'*  said  Tom  crossly, 
"  if  you  only  come  here  for  a  spoil-sport.  I  *11  hit  what  I've 
a  mind  to ;  and  you  next — ^if  you  don't  look  out." 

As  this  was  one  of  the  few  promises  Tom  Noggins  was 
apt  to  keep,  Maggie  took  his  gentle,  neighbourly  hint,  and 
went  back  to  her  own  door-step.  There  she  sat  down,  and 
gazed  up  at  the  sky.  It  was  a  fair  day  in  December ;  cold 
enough  to  make  all  the  rich  little  girls  wrap  themselves  up 
in  coats  and  tippets,  and  hide  their  hands  in  muffs,  yet  not 
cold  enough  to  keep  the  poor,  half-clothed  children  within 
doors ;  for  there  was  a  bright,  clear  sunshine,  and  but  little 
wind.  Maggie  sat  there,  with  her  bare  arms  rolled  up  in 
her  apron ;  sometimes  curling  her  bare  feet  under  her  frock, 
and  sometimes  holding  them  out  for  the  sun  to  see.  And 
Maggie's  thoughts  were  very  busy.  Not  with  Tom  Noggins, 
though  he  was  still  in  sight ;  not  with  the  black  cat,  peep- 
ing cautiously  at  him  through  the  railing,  and  doubtless 
wishing  she  could  give  him  a  touch  of  her  claws  in  return 
for  the  ball  with  which  he  still  threatened  her  :  but  Maggie 
was  trying  to  remember  all  the  words  she  had  heard  yester- 
day. Again  and  again  she  thought  it  ail  over — ^how  all  the 
people  had  looked  down,  and  how  the  minister  had  looked 
np — aright  into  the  roof  of  the  chapel ;  but  only  one  sentence 
of  his  prayer  could  she  say,  "  Send  down  Thy  good  Spirit, 
Lord,  to  teach  and  bless  all  these  poor  children."  And 
looking  up  into  the  blue  sky  over  her  bead,  Maggie  repeated 
softly  over  and  over  again,  "  Send  down  Thy  good  Spirit, 
liord,  to  bless  and  teach  us  poor  children." 
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"I  say,  Maggie  Bell! "  called  out  Tom  Noggins,  "who 're 
you  talkin'  to  1    Saying  your  prayers  backwards,  eh  1 " 

"  None  of  your  business ! "  said  Maggie  sharply,  for  she 
was  vexed  at  the  interruption.  Poor  Maggie  !  she  wanted 
teaching  very  much. 

"Maggie,"  said  little  Amos,  coming  softly  up  to  her, 
"let's  go  in  and  pray  for  the  good  Spirit !"  And  the  two 
little  children  took  hold  of  hands,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  the 
same  old  comer  of  their  mother's  room  where  they  had 
kneeled  the  night  before. 

"  At  it  yet  1 "  said  their  mother  when  the  prayer  was  done. 

"  Oh  yes ! "  said  Maggie,  "  it  makes  ifo  feel  good." 

"Shan't  we  get  it  after  a  while,  mother?"  said  little 
Amos. 

"  Get  what,  child  r 

"Why,  the  good  Spirit!"  cried  Amos  and  Maggie  both 
together. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  their  mother.  "Maggie, 
it 's  time  for  you  to  go  after  my  work,  to  the  ladies.  They  '11 
give  it  out  to-day,  and  I  can't  rise  off  the  bed  to  go 
myself." 

"  Where  is  it,  mother  1 "  asked  Maggie. 

"  Down  under  the  chapel,  child.  (Jet  all  they  '11  give  you." 

"  Under  the  chapel  1 "  said  Maggie.  "  Oh,  will  the  minis- 
ter be  there  1    Will  anybody  pray  ] " 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  her  mother;  "they  never  did 
when  I  've  been  there.  The  ladies  is  too  busy,  child.  How 's 
they  to  take  time  to  pray,  when  there 's  all  that  work  to 
give  out  1    Come,  child,  hurry ! " 

Maggie  hunted  up  her  old  calico  sun-bonnet,  took  off  her 
apron  and  tied  it  on  again,  brushed  her  hair  very  hard  with 
her  hands,  and  did  the  same  kind  service  for  Amos ;  and 
then  taking  his  hand  set  off  for  the  ladies'  work-roouL 

It  was  a  very  plain  room,  under  the  chapel,  with  wooden 
tables  and  chairs,  but  it  looked  like  fairy-land  to  Maggie. 
For  the  ladies  wore  such  beautiful  dresses, — blue  flounces, 
and  green,  and  black  trimmed  with  red, — and  lace  collars, 
and  such  wonderful  breast-pins,  and  chains,  and  flnger-rings ! 
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On  one  of  the  tables,  too,  lay  their  bonnets, — with  more 
flowers  and  feathers  on  them  than  Maggie  had  supposed 
were  in  the  whole  world, — and  fur  capes,  and  fur  cuffs,  and 
fur  muffs,  and  velvet  cloaks.  Maggie  almost  forgot  what 
she  had  come  for.  Then  little  Amos  pulled  her  by  the  hand, 
and  pointed  to  another  table, — 

"Look,  Maggie !" 

And  there  was  a  basket  of  cake;  some  dark  and  rich 
with  plums,  and  some  white  and  smooth  with  frosting; 
and  gingerbread,  that  Maggie  thought  she  eould  smell  even 
at  that  distance. 

"  I  want  some,"  whispered  Amos. 

"We  mustn't  touch ! '*  whispered  Maggie. 

"  I  'm  hungry ! ''  said  her  little  brother  again :  and  Maggie 
felt  in  her  heart  that  it  was  true.    She  was  at  her  wit's  end. 

There  were  so  many  poor  women  already  there  for  work, 
that  the  ladies  were  all  busy,  and  Maggie  must  wait.  And 
there  she  stood,  with  the  cake-basket  looking  so  beautful  and 
smelling  so  sweet,  and  poor  little  Amos  at  her  side,  rubbing 
his  eyes  to  keep  back  the  tears.  Maggie  tried  the  one  re- 
source of  poor  children — she  stooped  down  and  lifted  Amos 
up  in  her  arms,  though  she  was  not  so  much  bigger  than  he 
was  after  all. 

"  See ! "  she  said,  skilfully  turning  his  back  to  the  cake, — 
"  now  you  can  look  all  about" 

Amos  laid  his  face  against  hers,  but  Maggie  felt  there  was 
a  tear  on  it 

"  O  Amos ! "  she  said, — "  do  you  know  what  I  'U  do  when 
Fm  a  big  woman  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Amos,—"  what  ?  •» 

"  Why,"  said  Maggie,  "  maybe  some  day  I  shall  have  a  cent 
of  my  own, — a  whole  cent !  and  then  we'll  go  to  the  store  in 
the  aVnue,  and  I'll  buy  you  one  of  those  oranges  that  lie 
in  the  window !    Just  think !  all  for  yourself  I " 

"Will  it  be  soon  1 "  asked  Amos. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  day,"  said  Maggie.  "  It  '11  take  me 
a  little  while  to  grow  up,  you  know;  but  you  shall  have  it  just 
as  SQon  as  I  can  get  it" 
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"  Will  it  be  a  sweet  one  1 "  said  Amos. 

"  Oh,  just  as  sweet  as  it  can  be  1 "  said  Maggie. 

But  now  one  of  the  ladies  turned  to  her,  and  said,  ''What 
do  you  want,  little  girl  ] " — and  Maggie  had  to  put  down 
Amos,  and  go  up  to  the  table  to  get  her  work.  It  was  a 
pleasant-looking  lady  that  called  her,  and  when  Maggie  had 
looked  timidly  at  her  face  several  times,  while  the  lady  rolled 
up  the  bundle  of  work,  Maggie  at  last  found  courage  to  ask 
the  question  that  lay  on  her  heart — 

"  Will  there  be  preachin'  to-day,  ma'am  1 " 

"Preaching?"  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile.  "No,  child, 
you  must  wait  till  next  Sunday.'' 

"  It  was  a  long  while  to  wait ! "  Maggie  thought. 

"  Nor  prayin',  neither ) "  she  asked  again. 

"Why,  no !"  said  the  lady.  "There's  nothing  done  here 
to-day  but  giving  out  the  work.  If  your  mother  has  that 
done,  and  wants  more,  come  for  it  at  eleven  o'clock  next 
Monday,  and  don't  be  late." 

Maggie  tucked  the  great  roll  of  work  under  her  arm, 
droi^ped  her  courtesy,  and  went  back  to  Amos,  a  good  deal 
disappointed.  With  some  difficulty  she  drew  him  out  of 
sight  of  the  cake,  and  silently  they  went  out  into  the  str^t. 

"  Well — ^we  '11  go  home  and  pray  for  the  good  Spirit ! "  said 
Amos,  when  their  bare  feet  had  pattered  over  several  blocks 
of  cold  pavement. 

"Tes,  so  we  will !"  said  Maggie,  her  troublesome  thoughts 
much  comforted.  "  You  're  a  good  little  boy,  Amos, — and 
I  'U  give  you  the  very  first  gingerbread  I  find  rolling  up  hilL" 

For  that  was  a  favourite  gingercake,  with  both  Maggie 
and  AmoSi 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHBISTMAS-DAY. 


Toil  may  be  sure  that  the  preacher  in  the  little  mission 
church  had  at  least  two  hearers  the  next  Sunday.    M^aggie 
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and  her  little  brother  were  so  eager  to  go,  that  they  8cm*cely 
felt  the  snow-flakes  which  came  drifting  down.  And  yet  the 
flakes  fell  so  fast,  that  at  the  church-door  Maggie  had  to 
brush  herself  and  Amos  all  over,  before  they  were  flt  to  go 
in.  For  though  they  had  never  thought  of  staying  away 
because  it  was  stormy  weather,  or  because  they  had  no  nice 
clothes  to  put  on,  yet  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  go  into 
church  all  covered  with  snow ! 

''They  melt  so  fast,  that  I  can't  get  hold  of  *em,"  said 
Maggie,  brushing  away  at  the  snow*flakes. 

"  Well,  they  won't  shew,  then,"  said  little  Amos. 

"  Yes,  but  you  '11  be  all  wet,"  said  Maggie, "  and  that  won't 
look  proper." 

So  at  last,  by  dint  of  brushing  and  melting,  the  snow- 
flakes  disappeared,  and  the  two  little  children  went  into  the 
church.  And  there  they  listened  to  every  word  the  minister 
said,  though  they  could  not  understand  it  all  Yet  the 
sweet  Bible  words  were  sweet,  even  to  their  little  untaught 
hearts ;  for  Maggie  and  Amos  were  not  of  those  people  who 
"  having  ears,  hear  not," — they  listened  with  all  their  might. 
Then  the  church  was  so  warm,  and  the  seats  so  comfortable, 
Maggie  and  Amos  felt  as  if  they  could  have  stayed  there 
always.  It  was  very  hard  to  leave  it  and  go  home — to  such 
a  home — cold  and  badly  furnished  and  comfortless.  And  a 
very  little  piece  of  dry  bi'ead  was  all  their  dinner.  But  when 
Amos  fretted  over  that,  Maggie  said  to  him,  "  Come,  Amos, 
we  'U  go  pray," — and  then  he  was  content. 

So,  after  that,  every  Sunday  the  children  went  to  church, 
and  every  Monday  Maggie  went  for  the  work ;  but  she  did 
not  take  Amos  there  with  her  any  more,  because  of  the  cake- 
basket.  They  soon  found  out  about  the  Sunday-school  too, 
and  never  failed  to  be  there,  and  to  leam  all  they  could. 
And  though  all  these  weeks  their  mother  was  sick,  and  much 
of  the  time  in  bed,  she  never  tried  to  keep  them  at  home 
from  church, — it  seemed  to  amuse  them,  she  said,  so  it  was 
a  pity  they  shouldn't  go. 

Meantime,  Christmas  was  close  at  hand ;  and  on  Christ- 
mas-day the  children  were  to  have  a  grand  meeting  in  the 
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church ;  and  there  were  to  be  apples  and  nuts,  and  books 
and  speeches,  and  "  a  little  of  everything  else,"  Tom  Nog- 
gins said.  Tom  did  not  like  the  church,  nor  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  never  went  to  either  if  he  could  help  it, — only 
just  often  enough,  in  fact,  to  give  him  a  chance  for  some  of 
the  Christmas  doings ;  for  those  Tom  liked  very  much  in- 
deed. And  as  he  had  found  out  that  only  the  regular 
scholars  and  church-goers  could  hope  for  either  apples  or 
nuts  at  the  celebration,  Tom  contrived  to  be  a  regular  scholar 
after  a  very  irregular  fashion. 

How  glad  the  children  were  to  see  the  sun  come  out 
bright  and  clear- on  Christmas  morning! — neither  was  it 
very  cold, — so  everything  was  pleasant.  They  were  not 
going  out  to  dine,  these  poor  children, — ^there  were  no  new 
frocks  just  finished,  in  which  they  were  to  be  dressed  for 
some  little  party  at  night;  and  as  most  of  them  had  no 
stockings  to  wear,  you  may  well  understand  that  there  were 
not  many  hung  up  in  the  chimney-comer  full  of  presents. 
Still,  they  all  felt  as  if  it  was  Christmas, — ^happiness  must 
have  been  in  the  air,  I  think,— and  as  for  Maggie  and  Amos, 
it  was  enough  for  them  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  mission 
church,  and  be  part  of  the  celebration.. 

"  It 's  too  bad  you  can't  go  too,  mother !"  said  Maggie,  as 
she  was  brushing  down  her  little  brother's  clothes  with  an 
old  broom ;  while  Amos  turned  patiently  round  and  round, 
to  help  on  the  process,  and  never  complained,  even  when 
Maggie  in  her  zeal  scratched  his  neck  and  face  with  her 
queer  clothes-brush. 

"  Look  out,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  or  you  '11  brush  his 
trousers  away  altogether.  Well,  I  'm  glad  you  two  can  go, 
I  'm  sure, — you  're  just  the  best  children  lately ! " 

*'  Mother,"  said  little  Amos,  "  I  think  the  good  Spirit  has 
come." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  1"  said  his  mother. 

« I  think  so,"  said  Amos ;  « I  feel  it." 

"  Yes,  he  thinks  so,"  said  Maggie,  now  down  on  her  knees 
and  busy  with  his  shoe-strings.  *'  But  we  won't  stop  beg- 
ging,— ^will  we,  Amos  1 " 
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The  two  children  set  off  presently,  hand  in  hand,  for  the 
mission  church,  but  not  in  a  hurry  this  time.  For  it  was 
early  yet,  and  so  much  to  see ! 

Christmas,  Christmas ! — everywhere, — even  in  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  little  dwellers  in  tenement  houses.  Now  went 
by  a  butcher,  driving  furiously,  with  nodding  Christmas 
greens  on  his  horse's  head ;  and  the  turkeys  in  his  baskets 
were  something  to  look  at,  lying  side  by  side  with  great 
pieces  of  beef  and  heads  of  celery,  or  reposing  in  a  bed  of  red 
cranberries.  Now  a  little  boy  crept  out  of  some  alley,  piping 
away  upon  a  penny  trumx)€t ;  while  another  held  up  a  stick 
of  candy  for  Amos  to  see,  with,  "  Say !  don't  you  wish  you 
had  somel"  and  then  came  the  milkman,  decked  off  with 
greens  as  the  butcher  had  been,  and  very  full  of  business ; 
for,  as  his  customers  wanted  more  milk  than  usual  this  day, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  arrangements  to  give  them  a  larger 
supply  of  water. 

At  the  larger  windows,  and  on  the  richer  door-steps,  were 
little  girls  and  boys  with  a  perfect  fairy-land  of  dolls,  (hrums, 
and  sugar-plums.  What  a  savour  of  gingerbread  came  from 
the  baker's  shop !  what  visions  glittered  in  the  fancy  stores ! 

"  It 's  so  beautiful  out,  Maggie ! "  whispered  little  Amos ; 
"  I  don't  want  to  get  there ! " 

"Oh,  but  you  can't  think  what  you'll  see  there  I**  said 
Maggie. 

"  What  r' said  Amos. 

"  I  don't  know  neither,"  said  Maggie :  "there's  no  tellin' !" 
Which  mysterious  announcement  helped  Amos  to  "  get  there" 
much  quicker  than  he  otherwise  would.  And  on  the  very 
steps  of  the  little  chapel  lay  a  small  bit  of  Christmas  green, 
ivhich  Maggie  at  once  picked  up  and  stuck  in  her  brother's 
button-hole ;  so  that  Amos  certainly  felt  dressed  for  once  in 
his  life.  And  then  they  opened  the  great  door  softly,  and 
went  in. 

How  wonderful  it  was,  "  sure  enough ! " — as  Maggie  might 
have  said.  The  church  was  hung  with  wreaths  of  green,  and 
in  some  of  the  wreaths  were  wintry  little  roses  made  of  white 
paper;  and  over  the  pulpit  and  on  the  walls  were  whole 
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sentences  made  of  green  cedar.  And  some  of  them  were  so 
beautiful !  There  was,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men;"  and  there  was, 
*' Suffer  the  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come 
unto  me ;"  with  many  others. 

The  church  was  full  of  children,  boys  and  girls  in  all  sorts 
of  dresses ;  some  very  smart  and  some  very  shabby ;  but 
the  beautiful  words  on  the  wall  took  no  notice  of  that,  and 
made  no  difference, — they  only  said,  *'  Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come." 

In*  front  of  the  pulpit  there  were  three  large  tables  :  one 
was  piled  up  high  with  apples,  and  another  with  cakes  and 
candy,  and  the  third  with  books.  On  a  fourth  table,  a  little 
one,  were  some  strange-looking  things,  the  children  could 
not  tell  what.  Maggie  and  Amos  were  so  astonished  and 
delighted  with  everything  they  saw,  that  they  walked  right 
up  the  aisle  toward  those  wonderful  tables ;  and  I  don't  know 
where  they  would  have  stopped,  if  a  kind-looking  lady  had 
not  stepped  forward  and  shewed  them  what  seat  to  take. 

"  We  Ve  got  just  the  best  seat,  Maggie ! "  whispered  little 
Amos.    "  I  can  smell  the  cakes  and  apples  all  the  while ! " 

Maggie  nodded,  but  she  was  much  too  interested  for  many 
words.  Tom  Noggins  was  just  behind  her;  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  whispered, — 

'^I  say,  Maggie  Bell  1  so  you're  on  hand?  Look  out  for 
that  *ere  young  one  o'  yourn,— just  you  wait  till  1  catch  him 
tryin*  to  get  more'n  his  share ! " 

Maggie  turned  round  to  make  a  sharp  reply ;  but  just  then 
the  clergyman  rose,  told  the  children  to  be  all  still,  and  then 
the  choir  began  to  sing.  And  the  music  was  so  grand,  that 
Maggie  forgot  Tom  Noggins  and  everybody  else,  and  hardly 
breathed  till  the  hymn  was  done. 

"That's  like  heaven,"  whispered  Amos  to  her.  "My 
teacher  says  they  sing  in  heaven.*' 

"  Yes,  it 's  like  heaven ! "  Maggie  repeated  to  herself.  "Oh, 
wouldn't  I  like  to  go  there ! " 

But  now  the  minister  began  his  prayer;  and  after  that 
there  was  more  singing,  and  then  reading,  and  then  singing 
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again  ;  and  Maggie  and  Amos  thought  every  hymn  was  more 
beautiful  than  the  last.  Then  the  clergyman  got  up  and 
spoke  to  the  children,  telling  them  pretty  stories  and  sweet 
Bible  verses ;  but  I  i^ould  not  wonder  if  they  liked  the  last 
thing  he  said  the  very  best  of  all. 

"  Now,  children,"  he  said,  "you  must  come  up  to  this  table 
one  by  one,  to  get  your  apples.  Those  in  the  front  seats 
will  come  first ;  and  then  each  child  must  turn  off  and  go 
down  the  outside  aisle  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  apple,  and  be 
ready  to  come  up  in  the  same  order  again  for  the  cakes. 
Now,  children,  begin ! — and  be  slow  and  quiet." 

"  Will  we  go  too  ] "  whispered  Amos. 

"Yes — we're  children,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Look  at  Tom  Noggins !"  whispered  Amos  again. 

For  while  the  children  in  the  front  seat  were  marching  up 
to  the  table,  Tom  Noggins  had  in  some  way  contrived  to  get 
from  his  place  behind  Maggie,  to  another  place  quite  in  front 
of  her  and  much  nearer  the  table ;  and  there  he  was,  march- 
ing up  too,  to  get  his  apple. 

"  See  if  he  don't  get  another  1 "  whispered  Maggie  in  an- 
swer. But  then  she  forgot  Tom  Noggins,  and  everybody 
else,  and  everything  else,  in  the  church,  except  the  minister 
and  the  table  of  apples ;  for  now  the  children  just  in  front 
of  her  were  moving,  and  it  was  her  turn  next.  It  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  Maggie  go  up  to  that  table, 
pushing  little  Amos  before  her,  and  trying  hard  to  be  "  slow 
and  quiet."  Her  calico  frock  was  old  and  faded,  and  much 
too  short  for  her ;  and  the  old  stuff  petticoat  which  hung 
down  below  it  had  once  been  red,  but  was  now  a  variety  of 
colours — what  with  washing  and  patches  :  it  was  clean,  and 
that  was  all  you  could  say  for  it.  Her  bare  feet  were  red 
and  chapped  with  the  cold ;  and  her  hair,  tucked  back  be- 
hind her  ears,  shared  the  general  excitement,  and  started  up 
here  and  strayed  out  there. 

And  Amos — what  did  he  look  like? — a  thin  little  boy, 
pale  and  slender  and  small,  buttoned  close  up  in  a  jacket 
that  looked  as  if  the  first  breath  of  a  winter  wind  would  go 
straight  through  it.     Indeed,  a  good  strong  north-easter 
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could  have  caught  up  jacket  and  Amos  and  all,  and  not  have 
felt  the  burden.  But  if  you  have  often  seen  two  happier 
faces  or  brighter  eyes,  then  you  have  seen  a  good  deal 
Little  Amos  came  first,  his  sister  pushing  him  on,  as  I  said ; 
and  when  the  great  red  apple  was  put  in  his  hand,  his  first 
look  was  round  at  Maggie. 

"Where's  your  manners,  Amosl"  said  Maggie,  admon- 
ishingly.  "  He 's  so  pleased  he  don't  just  know  what  he 's 
at ! — ^thank  you,  ma'am,"  she  said,  courtesying  down  till  the 
old  red  petticoat  touched  the  floor,  and  looked,  for  once,  as 
if  it  was  long  enougL 

''Thank  you,  ma'am!"  little  Amos  repeated  after  lus 
sister. 

''  What  a  sweet  lady !"  said  Maggie  as  they  moved  on. 

"  Look  at  my  apple ! "  said  Amos.  ''  See,  Maggie,  it  won't 
go  in  my  pocket  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes  it  will,"  said  Maggie ;  "  wait  till  we  get  round 
there  and  I  '11  put  it  in  for  you.  It 's  got  to  go,  'cause  you 
might  lose  it.  I  '11  make  it."  And  with  great  difficulty  so 
she  did ;  and  the  way  the  pocket  stuck  out,  and  the  way 
Amos  looked  at  it  and  patted  it,  was  funny  to  see. 

Li  the  course  of  time  the  other  pocket  began  to  stick  out 
too ;  for  it  had  charge  of  a  great  piece  of  gingerbread  and 
two  sticks  of  candy;  while  the  apple  was  crowded  nearly 
to  death  by  a  whole  handful  of  nuts  that  came  rattling  in : 
and  when  to  all  these  was  added  a  little  book,  Amos  looked 
something  like  a  very  small  pony  with  a  great  pair  of  saddle- 
bags. As  for  Maggie,  not  having  a  pocket,  she  tied  the  two 
ends  of  her  old  shawl  together,  and  bestowed  all  her  trea- 
sures there. 

When  all  the  three  large  tables  were  cleared,  then  the 
minister  opened  the  queer-looking  boxes  on  the  little  table. 
And  then  he  called  all  the  children  up,  one  by  one,  to  look 
at  wonderful  coloured  figures,  and  pictures  of  flowers  and 
birds  and  men  and  animals ;  and  when  they  had  seen  all 
these,  and  it  began  to  grow  late,  then  the  choir  sang  another 
beautiful  hymn,  and  the  kind  minister  prayed  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  sent  them  home. 
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Now,  as  Maggie  and  Amos  were  trotting  on  through  the 
street,  too  delighted  to  go  slow,  and  too  eagerly  talking  and 
looking  about  to  go  fast,  up  came  Tom  Noggins. 

'*  I  say,  Maggie ! — ^not  a  bad  notion  of  a  haul  I  Ve  made, 
eh  1 " — and  Tom  pulled  one  apple  after  another  out  of  his 
pockets,  till  the  astonished  eyes  of  little  Amos  beheld 
five. 

"  Smart  folks  up  yonder  ! "  Tom  went  on, — "  should  have 
got  a  dozen,  if  the  stock  hadn't  fell  through.'' 

"  Did  the  lady  give  you  all  those  1 "  said  Maggie. 

"  Guess  likely." 

"Well,  she  didn't  mean  to,"  said  Maggie;  "nobody  was 
to  have  but  one.    Didn't  you  know  that  ? " 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  laughed  Tom,—"  think  I  did !  That 's  the 
reason  I  took  such  precious  good  care  to  get  five.  I'm 
clever,  and  no  mistake.  First  time  I  comes  round  like  Tom 
Noggins — ^all  square, — has  my  apple  and  says,  *Thank'ee, 
ma'am ! '  Next  time  I  comes  round  only  just  as  big  as 
Amos,  all  doubled  up, — and  I  gets  all  the  bigger  apple. 
Next  time,  you  see,  I  'm  lame,  and  can't  hardly  walk.  Then 
she  nearly  gin  me  two ! " 

"  You  're  a  bad  boy,  Tom !  that 's  what  you  are,"  said 
Maggie. 

"  Deary  me ! "  said  Tom,  sneeringly ;  "  how  grand  and 
good  we  are,  all  of  a  sudden  I    Pity  it  couldn't  last." 

"  Did  you  get  a  book  % "  said  Maggie. 

"  Didn't  want  none,"  said  Tom,—"  that '« trash."  The  fact 
was,  that  by  the  time  the  book  table  was  reached,  Tom  was 
afraid  to  present  himself  any  more,  lest  he  should  be  found 
out. 

"  It 's  mean  to  cheat  that  good  lady  and  gentleman  so  1 " 
said  Maggie. 

"  'Taint  honest,"  said  little  Amos. 

"  Come,  now ! "  said  Tom ;  "  I  won't  take  none  o'  your 
sarce,  youngster.  The  lady  didn't  give  you  nothin'  at  all 
She  knowed  what  you  was  up  to." 

"  She  did,  too ! "  said  Amos.  "  She  gave  me  every  single 
thing  the  rest  had." 
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"  Guess  SO  !  '*  said  Tom.    "  I  '11  believe  that  when  I  see  it." 

"Look,"  said  Amos,  stopping  and  pulling  out  his  trear 
sures, — "  here 's  the  book,  first" 

But  the  minute  Tom  caught  sight  of  the  little  gilt  covers, 
he  made  one  grab  at  it,  and  putting  the  book  in  his  own 
pocket,  ran  off  at  full  speed.  Amos  stood  still  in  absolute 
dismay. 

"  Tom  1  Tom ! "  cried  Maggie,  darting  after  him, — "  you 
bad,  wicked  boy ! "  But  in  half  a  minute  Tom  was  out  of 
sight. 

Maggie  gave  chase  for  a  block  or  two,  in  vain ;  and  she 
went  back  to  her  little  brother,  fairly  crying  with  anger. 
Little  Amos  had  seated  himself  on  a  door-step  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  the  tears  that  dropped  down  on  the 
cold  stones  m^ght  have  touched  their  hearts — ^if  they  Sad 
had  any. 

"  Don't  cry  now,  Amos !— now  don't !"  said  Maggie,  dash- 
ing off  her  own  tears.  "  I  '11  give  you  my  book,"  Amos  put 
his  arms  round  her  neck  and  sobbed  there. 

"  See,"  said  Maggie ;  "  'tain't  quite  so  gilded  up,  but  it 's 
got  one  picture." 

"  Mine  had  six !"  sobbed  Amos. 

"  That  Tom  Noggins  is  just  the  worst  boy !"  said  Maggie, 
clenching  her  hand.    "  Now,  Amos,  don't ! " 

"  What  '11  we  do,  Maggie  ] "  said  poor  little  Amos. 

"  Let 's  see,"  said  Maggie.  "  Oh,  I  '11  grow  up  just  sis  soon 
as  I  can,  and  then  maybe  I  'U  get  some  money." 

"How?"  said  Amos. 

"I  don't  know  how  yet,"  said  Maggie.  " But  when  I  do, 
I  '11  buy  you  a  book  all  full  of  pictures !— just  pictures  and 
nothing  else !    And  you  can  have  my  book  now.** 

"  I  don't  want  your  book,"  said  Amos,  sadly.  ^*  You  're 
real  good,  Maggie." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?'*  said  a  gentleman  who  now 
came  along  the  street.  "  Why,  aren't  thesjB  two  of  the  little 
children  I  saw  in  the  church  just  now?" 

Amos  dried  his  tears  and  looked  up  at  the  stranger,  while 
Maggie  rose  to  her  feet  and  made  a  courtesy. 
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"Yes,  sir,  please." 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  were  all  so  happy ! "  said  the  gentle- 
man,— "  and  here  is  a  whole  April  shower  on  Christmas-day ! 
What  is  the  matter  r* 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Maggie,  "  he 's  my  little  brother ;  and 
the  lady  in  ihe  church  gave  him  a  splendid  book, — and  Tom 
Noggins  went  and  took  it  from  him." 

"  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  to  Tom  Noggins,  if  he  does 
not  look  out,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  But,  my  little  man, 
there  are  more  books  in  the  world." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Amos,  "and  Maggie  says  she'll  buy  me 
one  when  she  grows  up;"  and  Amos  heaved  a  very  deep 
sigh. 

"  And  he  don't  want  to  wait,"  said  Maggie. 

The  gentleman  looked  at  Maggie,  in  her  short  calico 
frock  and  long  red  petticoat,  and  something  came  up  in 
his  throat  so  that  he  could  not  speak.  He  began  to  fumble 
in  his  coat  pocket — ^theu  he  sat  down  on  the  door-step  by 
Amos. 

"I  haven't  got  any  books  in  my  pocket,"  he  said,  "but 
I  've  got  a  beautiful  picture.  How  will  that  do — ^tiU  Maggie 
grows  up?" 

"  O  Amos ! "  cried  Maggie,  and  then  she  crouched  down 
by  the  gentleman,  and  was  silent.  Little  Amos  too  was 
quite  still,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  picture  as  the  gentle- 
man unrolled  it. 

"You  shall  have  this,  Amos,"  he  said,  "but  first  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  it  is  about.  A  great  many  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  was  in  this  world,  the  people 
brought  their  children  to  Him,  that  He  might  bless  them. 
And  some  of  the  men  that  were  with  Him  thought  He  had 
no  time  for  sudh  little  things,  and  told  the  people  not  to 
bring  their  children  any  more.  But  the  Lord  would  not 
have  them  sent  away,  but  said,  '  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  ma' " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Maggie.    "  That 's  what  was  in  the  church  ! " 

"  Yes,  that  was  in  the  church.  And  then  the  Lord  Jesus 
laid  His  hands  oa.  the  children  and  blessed  them, — and  so 
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He  will  bless  all  the  children  now  who  come  to  nim  and 
ask  Him  with  all  their  hearts." 

"Oh!"  said  Maggie  again,  "Which  is  the  Lord  Jesus, 
sir?" 

"That  one,"  said  Amos,  pointing.  "See — He's  got  one 
of  'em  in  His  arms.  Then  we've  got  two  things  to  pray  for, 
Maggie!" 

"What  is  .the  other  thing  1"  said  the  gentleman,  looking 
at  Amos. 

"  The  good  Spirit." 

"  And  who  taught  you  that  ? " 

"Up  at  the  church,  sir,"  said  Maggie;  "and  so  we've 
been  begging  for  the  good  Spirit  all  winter.  And  Amos 
thinks  He 's  come." 

The  gentleman  looked  from  one  child  to  the  other  in 
silence. 

"  He  will  come,  little  ones,  if  you  keep  on  praying.  Ask 
God  to  send  His  good  Spirit  for  the  Lord  Jesus'  sake,  and 
He  will  surely  come !  Now,  who  have  you  got  at  home  to 
take  care  of  youl" 

"MothCT,"  said  Amos. 

"  Only  she's  sick  now,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Well,  don't  you  want  to  take  her  a  Christmas  present  ] " 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir !"  cried  both  the  children. 

"  Come  with  me  then."  And  after  that  the  children  had 
a  wonderful  walk ! 

The  gentleman  went  first  into  a  grocer's  store,  and  bought 
a  strong  basket,  and  put  in  it  some  sugar  and  tea  and  butter ; 
and  then  he  went  to  the  baker's,  and  bought  twe  loaves  of 
bread  and  some  biscuit ;  and  then  he  stopped  at  a  butcher's, 
and  bought  a  good  beefsteak. 

"  Now,  this  is  too  heavy  for  you,"  he  said, — "  I  will  cany 
it."    So  they  went  on  together. 

"  Mother  says  Amos  has  been  prayin'  very  wicked  prayers," 
said  Maggie,  as  they  trudged  along;  "'cause  he  asked  for 
plenty  of  good  beefsteak,  and  to  go  to  live  with  our  dear 
papa  in  heaven.  Was  it,  sir  1— ryou  see  sometimes  iie  's  been 
so  hungry." 
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"No,  I  think  it  was  not  wicked,"  said  the  gentleman, 
with  a  smile,  both  touched  and  kindly.  "  God  has  answered 
one  part  of  it  already,  Maggie,  for  it  was  beefsteak  that  I 
put  in  the  basket." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Httle  Amos.    '*  Think,  Maggie ! " 

"  Then  maybe  He  '11  answer  the  other  part  too,"  said 
Maggie.    "  Will  we  have  to  pay  rent  in  heaven,  sir  1" 

"No,  my  dear  child  I"  said  the  gentleman.  "When  the 
Lord  Jesus  takes  you  there,  you  will  find  that  He  has  bought 
and  made  ready  a  place  for  you.  When  He  bids  you  come 
to  one  of  the  mansions  in  His  Father's  house,  there  will  be 
no  rent  to  pay !  Now,  is  this  your  door  ?  Good-bye  !  Some 
other  day  I  *11  come  in  and  see  your  mother.'* 

And  if  there  were  two  happier  children  in  the  great  city 
that  afternoon,  than  the  two  that  toiled  up  the  long  stairs 
with  their  heavy  basket  of  Christmas  gifts  for  their  mother, 
I  think  they  must  have  been  very  happy  indeed  % 

And  the  precious  little  picture !  Amos  and  Maggie  felt  as 
if  they  should  want  to  sit  and  look  at  it  all  day  long. 


CHAPTER  T. 


THE  children's  GIFT. 


"  Mother,"  said  Bradford,  "  is  this  really  true,  this  story  ? 
— or  only  what  you  think  might  be  true  1  '* 

"It  is  really  true  that  these  two  little  children  did  so 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  as  to  pray,  week 
after  week,  that  God  would  send  His  good  Spirit  into  their 
hearts." 

"  Two  children  in  a  tenement  house,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Two  children  in  a  tenement  house." 

"  Well ! "  said  Bradford,  drawing  ^  long  breath,  "  I  shall 
look  at  tenement  houses  with  more  respect  after  this.  I 
didn't  know  anything  of  ilwi  sort  ever  got  in  there." 

"  You  thought,  then,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  Jesus  did  not 
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wjfw  visit  publicans  and  sinners, — ^that  He  did  not  now  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost, — ^that  now  He  only  blessed  the 
great  houses,  where  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  almost 
good  enough  already, — and  would  by  no  means  let  a  poor 
sufferer  in  the  street-crowd  touch  even  the  hem  of  His  gar- 
ment ? " 

«  Why  no,  ma'am ! "  said  Bradford ;  « I  didn't  think  that, 
— not  exactly.    But  these  people  are  so — so" 

"  So  much  worse  than  others  1 " 

"  No,  not  that  neither,"  said  Bradford.  "  But  they  don't 
look  respectable,  and  they  don't  go  to  church,  and  nobody 
knows  how  they  live." 

"Nobody  but  God;  He  knows,  and  knows  how  we  let 
them  live,  too ;  in  what  wretched  houses ! — how  half-clothed, 
unfed,  untaught !  But,  thanks  unto  Him !  the  ^imspeakable 
gift'  waits  for  no  handling  of  ours;  and  the  free  Spirit  of 
God  visits  one  and  another  of  those  whom  men  neglect,  and 
calls  them  into  the  kingdom  of  His  grace,  and  will  receive 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  His  glory." 

Bradford  was  silent,  watching  little  Lily. 

"Mother,"  he  said  suddenly,  "it's  very  wrong  in  me,  I 
believe ;  but  do  you  know,  I  don't  altogether  like  to  hear 
you  tell  about  these  children." 

"  Do  you  know  why  ? "  said  his  mother. 

"  No,  ma'am — ^not  just." 

"I  think  I  can  tell  you,"  said  his  mother.  "The  Phari- 
sees, you  know,  thought  the  publicans  a  set  of  thieves,  and 
heathen,  and  cheats, — do  you  think  they  liked  it,  when  the 
Lord  said  to  them,  *The  publicans  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  before  you]'" 

"No;  I  suppose  they  did  not,"  said  Bradford.  "But 
then" 

"  But  then,"  said  his  mother,  "  you,  who  thought  nothing 
good  could  dwell  in  a  tenement  house,  are  disagreeably  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  two  little  children  there,  who  have  far  more 
in  every  way  than  yourself." 

"But,  mother!"  said  Bradford — "*in  every  wayl'  I 
don't  understand." 
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"Let  us  see,  then,"  said  his  mother.  "You  are  well- 
dressed,  warmly  and  handsomely,  but  they  have  the  wed- 
ding-garment of  Christ's  righteousness ;  their  poor  tattered 
clothes  move  you  to  pity,  yet  of  them  it  shall  one  day  be 
said, '  They  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  Tou  have  plenty  of  excellent  food 
every  day;  but  they  know,  by  sweet  experience,  that  *man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Gkxi'  You  have  earthly  parents, 
who  watch  over  you  j  but  iliey  can  say,  *  The  eternal  God  is 
my  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.'  You 
expect  to  be  rich,  and  to  know  much,  and  to  do  great 
things ;  but  your  money  may  perish  and  your  expectation 
be  cut  o£^  while  they  are  '  heirs  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
moved.' " 

"  But,  mother ! "  said  Bradford  again,  colouring,  and  look- 
ing very  grave,  "it  is  free  to  me  too,  isn't  it  % " 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother  sadly;  "and  yet  these  little  tene- 
ment-house children  press  in  before  you  ! " 

Bradford  was.  silent,  struggling  with  himself.  He  was 
altogether  too  big  a  boy  to  shew  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  the 
tears  had  not  learned  that,  and  would  come. 

"  Then  you  think,  mother,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  I  'm 
envious  of  those  children  1 " 

**  Do  you  like  to  see  Lily  in  my  arms  1 "  said  his  mother, 
"  and  to  see  me  pet  her  and  take  care  of  her  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  very  much  ! " 

"  Why  does  not  that  make  you  envious  ? " 

"Well — ^honestly,"  said  Bradford,  "because  I  know  you 
love  me  just  as  mudi  as  you  do  her  ! " 

"Ah,  but  in  this  other  case  you  cannot  give  yourself  that 
comfort,"  said  his  mother.  "  You  know  what  the  Bible  says, 
«I  love  them  that  love  me.' " 

"Doesn't  God  love  everybody,  ma'am  1 — especially  chil- 
dren ?" 

"  In  one  sense,  yes, — as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  world.  '  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the 
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unjust.'  But  in  a  closer,  clearer  sense,  does  He  love  His 
people.  *  If  any  man  love  me,'  Jesus  said,  *  he  will  keep  my 
word;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.'  " 

Bradford  made  no  answer  to  that,  but  drummed  on  the 
table,  and  watched  little  lily  again. 

"Mother,"  he  said  at  last,  "do  you  know  we've  got  clean 
ahead  of  our  story.  You  've  only  told  me  what  those  young 
ones  asked  for,  so  far, — ^I  haven't  heard  yet  whether  they 
got  it." 

"You  have  forgotten  our  starting  point,  then,"  said  his 
mother :  "  *  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  Hiey  shall  he  filled,^  But  this  is  the  way 
the  story  goes  on : — 

"Christmas  had  passed,  and  New  Year ;  and  the  winter  was 
trudging  on  through  the  snow  with  icy  footsteps.  Maggie's 
mother  rather  grew  worse  than  better,  and  could  seldom 
leave  her  bed ;  but  raised  up  on  pillows  she  managed  to 
finish  the  work  which  Maggie  brought  home  every  Monday 
from  the  ladies,  and  so  the  little  family  had  some  bread  to 
eat  every  day,  if  not  plenty.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  "  the 
Christmas  gentleman,"  as  the  children  called  him,  came  to 
see  them,  bringing  a  basket  of  comforts, — or  the  minister 
from  the  little  church  gave  them  a  dollar.  But  the  money 
was  all  laid  by  for  rent,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  make 
the  things  in  the  basket  last  long ! — ^that  basket  always 
seemed  to  give  the  children  such  an  appetite.  Little  Maggie 
found  enough  to  do  now,  with  putting  the  room  in  order, 
and  learning  to  patch,  and  taking  care  of  things  generally; 
besides  going  for  the  work  and  the  bread,  and  cooking  the 
beefsteak  whenever  the  basket  came.  As  for  Amos,  he  used 
to  sit  and  look  at  his  picture  by  the  hour ;  for  Maggie  had 
pinned  it  up  to  the  wall,  always  taking  it  down  very  carefully 
when  she  was  going  to  sweep. 

You  may  be  sure  that  she  and  Amos  never  missed  going 
to  church  and  to  Sunday-school,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
was ;  but  they  were  such  quiet,  silent,  little  children,  that  no- 
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body  took  much  notice  of  them.  However,  "the  Lord  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth,"  and  He  knew  that  the  hearts  of  those  two 
little  shy  children  were  full  of  joy,  whenever  they  could  hear 
and  learn  more  of  His  truth.  At  the  Sunday-school  they 
learned  a  great  many  beautiful  verses  out  of  the  Bible^  and 
learned  to  sing  hymns  too ;  and  when  Maggie  a1/  her  work 
and  Amos  on  the  floor  gazing  at  his  picture,  began  to  sing, 
their  poor  sick  mother  often  laid  down  her  sewing,  and  leaned 
back  her  head  to  listen. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  near  the  end  of  winter,  the  minis- 
ter at  the  mission  chapel  preached  a  beautiful  sermon  to 
the  children.  He  told  them  about  heaven,  its  glory  and 
beauty ;  and  how  no  one  could  enter  there  with  any  sin  or 
disobedience  left  in  his  heart.  And  he  told  them  how  Jesus 
had  died  to  take  away  their  sins;  and  how  they  must 
hold  out  their  hands  to  Him,  and  ask  Him  alone  to  lead 
them  to  heaven.  He  told  them  of  that  dear  little  deaf  and 
dumb  boy  in  Ireland,  who  could  speak  only  on  his  fingers ; 
and  how  he  used  to  spell  out  the  words,  "  Good  One ! "  with 
such  a  look  of  joy,  for  that  was  the  name  he  gave  to  the 
Lord  Jesus :  and  he  knew  that  the  "  Good  One  "  could  save 
the  whole  world  full  of  sinful  people,  if  they  would  only  trust 
in  Him.  "  This  is  the  way  He  has  done  for  me,"  the  little 
mute  used  to  say  :  "  my  sins  were  all  written  down  in  God's 
book,  and  the  page  was  black  with  them.  But  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  passed  His  red  hand  all  over  the  page,  and  now 
God  can  see  nothing  there  but  His  blood."^ 

"  It  is  only  the  blood  of  Jesus  that  can  hide  and  blot  out 
our  sins,"  the  minister  went  on;  "it  is  only  the  love  of 
Jesus  in  our  hearts  that  can  make  us  holy  and  ready  for 
heaven.    Children,  give  Him  your  hearts ! " 

Then  the  choir  sang  this  hymn ;  and  Maggie  and  Amos 
listened  to  every  word : — 

**  Far  away  from  the  earth,  far  beyond  the  blue  sky, 
Is  the  home  where  all  Christians  shall  go  when  tney  die  ; 
How  bright  are  its  glories !  how  sweet  is  its  rest ! 
"What  a  fountain  of  joy  springeth  up  in  each  breast  J 
The  light  of  God's  countenance  there  is  display'd, 
But  if  Jesus  is  with  them,  they  '11  not  be  afraid. 
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•*Up,  up  into  heaven  they  fly  without  fear. 
And  the  sweet  angel  voices  sound  near  and  more  near ; 
And  the  walls  of  the  city  shine  brighter  than  gold, 
And  the  twelve  pearly  gates  in  the  distance  unfolo. 
"No  one  there  can  enter  whose  debt  is  unpaid : 
But  Jesus  is  with  them,  they  11  not  be  afraid. 

••I'm  a  poor  little  child,  very  sinful  and  weak ; 
No  gocxl  thing  can  I  do,  no  good  word  can  I  speak  i 
Oh  how  can  I  ever  that  bri^t  heaven  win? 
And  who  will  speak  for  me,  that  I  may  go  in? 
Chi  One  that  is  mighty  my  help  is  all  laid, — 
If  Jesus  is  with  me,  I  '11  not  m  afraid. 

••  Since  my  little  life  is  aU  held  in  His  hand, 
And  must  be  day  by  day  just  what  He  shskll  comnumd^ 
111  trust  Him  to  give  me  whatever  I  need, 
And  beg  Him  to  be  my  dear  Saviour  indeed. 
Come  want  or  come  sorrow,  come  sunshine  or  shades 
If  Jesus  is  with  me.  111  not  be  afraid. 

••  And  when  the  Lord  calls  me  to  suffer  and  die, 
Still  quiet  and  glad  in  His  hand  I  will  lie. 
He 's  wash'd  out  mv  sins,  and  He 's  paid  all  my  debt^ 
I've  ask'd  Him  to  keep  me — and  He  11  not  foiget. 
He  throu^^h  the  dark  river  a  safe  way  has  made, — 
If  Jesus  IS  with  me,  1 11  not  be  afraid ! " 

When  the  hymn  was  done,  the  minister  made  a  prayer, 
and  then  he  came  down  among  the  children,  and  talked  to 
them  one  after  another.  And  while  he  was  standing  among 
them,  a  veiy  little,  pale  boy  came  before  him  and  put  his 
arms  round  him :  it  was  little  Amos. 

*'Mr  Bernard,''  he  said,  "/'«e  given  my  heart  to  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

Mr  Bernard  looked  down  at  him,  and  the  tears  started 
into  his  eyes. 

"  You  have,  my  child  1 "  he  said.  "  What  makes  you  think 
so  1 — ^how  do  you  know  1 " 

"  I  have,"  said  Amos, — "  I  know  I  gave  it  to  Him,  and  I 
guess  He  took  it  'Cause  I  know  I  Ve  got  a  new  one— I  feel 
it  beating  here.    The  good  Spirit 's  come." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  asked  Mr  Bernard. 

^'Tou  said  when  the  good  Spirit  came,  then  we'd  love 
Jesus,"  said  little  Amos,  his  own  eyes  overflowing  now 
*^  And  Maggie  and  me  prayed  for  Him  aU  winter,  and  now 
He 's  come." 
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"  Maggie,"  said  Mr  Bernard,  "  have  you  given  your  heart 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  too  ?*' 

Maggie  looked  up  gravely. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  haven't  yet,  but  I  mean  to.  I  '11  do  it 
right  away — ^I  '11  do  it  to-night." 

*'May  God  bless  you  and  help  you  to  do  it!"  said  Mr 
Bernard;  "and  may  He  bless  you,  little  Amos,  and  keep 
your  heart  always !    Now  let  us  pray." 

Then  they  all  kneeled  down  there  just  as  they  were,  Mr 
Bernard  in  the  middle,  and  all  the  children  round  him ;  and 
I  believe  that  God  heard  and  answered  the  prayer. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  shining  in  long  streams  of  light 
from  the  west,  brightening  up  the  dirty  streets  and  the  poor 
houses,  and  now  it  rested  bright  and  warm  on  the  heads  of 
Maggie  and  Amos  as  they  walked  home.  Maggie  was  very 
silent,  holding  her  little  brother  tight  by  the  hand,  and 
thinking  busily.    By  and  by,  little  Amos  looked  up  at  her. 

"  You  won't  wait,  Ms^ggie  ? "  he  said. 

'^  No,"  said  Maggie,  knitting  her  brows  and  thinking  harder 
than  evei^— "  I  '11  do  it  to-night." 


CHAPTER  VL 

VAQOiD^S  TWO  HAin>S. 

The  winter  was  gone.  He  had  taken  his  journey  away  up 
to  the  Nort^  Sea,  that  being  the  coolest  place  he  could  find 
for  a  summer  residence,  and  all  the  snow-clouds  and  hail- 
storms had  gone  with  him.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  Winter 
left  a  little  of  his  property  behind  him,— some  rags  and 
tatters  of  the  snow  blanket  that  had  covered  the  earth  so 
long,  or  a  few  links  of  the  ice-chain  with  which  the  rivers 
and  brooks  had  been  fast  bound ;  but  Spring  soon  gathered 
these  up,  and  put  them  out  of  sight.  In  the  country,  the 
bluebirds  began  to  sing ;  and  the  little  chickweed  strewed 
the  earth  with  white  flowers,  while  the  violets  brought  blue 
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ones,  and  the  dafTodils  bright  yellow.  But  of  all  the  yellow 
things  that  ever  were  seen,  just  look  at  the  dandelions ! — 
scattered  like  gold  pieces  all  over  the  lawn, — as  if  Spring 
might  have  dropped  her  purse  there,  and  forgot  to  pick  it 
up.  Little  snowdrops  pushed  into  sight  too,  through  the 
brown  earth,  and  bluebells  and  squirrel  cups  and  cowslips. 
In  the  city  there  were  crocuses,  standing  up  stiff  and  straight 
with  their  frocks  of  purple  and  striped  and  doth  of  gold, 
like  prim  little  girls ;  and  there  were  hyacinths  of  all  colours, 
and  the  tulips  bestirred  themselyes,  and  said  what  they 
would  do  presently.  And  of  the- little  Narcissus  it  must  be 
said,  that  she  managed  her  *' little  hoop-petticoat"  with 
wonderful  grace.  But  do-  you  know  what  all  the  children 
looked  at  most,  after  all  ? — ^why,  even  at  a  dandelion  here 
and  there,  which  had  somehow  lost  its  way,  and  shewed  its 
sunshiny  face  in  the  town  instead  of  the  country. 

The  streets  where  the  tenement  houses  stood  were  just  as 
dirty  as  ever;  only  now,  instead  of  frozen  heaps  of  ashes 
and  snow,  there  was  a  deep  layer  of  mud ;  but  the  potato- 
parings  and  bones  and  cabbage-leaves  were  just  as  plentiful 
as  they  had  been  all  winter, — ^not  even  spring  could  beautify 
those  streets.  And  as  all  the  tenement-house  children  stayed 
out  of  doors  now,  from  morning  to  night,  you  may  suppose 
the  street  was  full — of  noise,  among  other  things.  The  big 
boys  were  flying  big  kites,  with  tails  in  proportion, 'and  the 
little  boys  were  trying  to  fly  little  kites,  but  could  not 
generally  get  them  up.  For  the  wind  was  a  good  deal  like 
some  other  things  about  town,  and  took  no  notice  of  any> 
thing  that  was  small  and  had  only  a  short  train  and  no 
"  followers."  The  girls,  on  their  paart,  sat  out  on  the  door- 
steps and  took  care  of  the  babies,  or  jumped  the  rope,  or 
climbed  about  on  the  iron  railings.  They  were  merry  enough 
all  these  children, — you  could  hear  them  laugh  and  shout ; 
but,  alas!  you  could  hear  them  quarrel  too;  and  in  the 
midst  of  even  their  laugh  and  their  play,  they  would  often 
speak  dreadful  words.  Poor  little  untaught  children!  I 
think  if  an  angel  could  have  gone  through  a  street  where 
the  tenement  houses  stood,  on  one  of  those  fine  spring  days^ 
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he  would  have  wanted  to  see  no  more  of  the  great  city,  but 
would  have  flown  right  up  into  the  blue  sky,  towards 
heaven. 

But  Maggie  and  little  Amos  were  very  seldom  in  the  street 
now  among  the  other  children.  Sometimes  their  mother 
would  say, 

"Amos,  go  down  and  play, — ^youVe  so  pale,  child,  staying 
in  the  house/' 

And  then  Amos  would  go :  but  he  was  sure  to-  come  back 
again  very  soon,  and  would  sit  down  in  front  of  his  picture 
and  look  at  that.  And  when  his  mother  said,  "Amos,  what 
makes  you  come  back  so  soon]"  the  child  would  generally 
answer  something  like  this,  "  They  speak  so,  mother ! — 
they  speak  so  about  my  Lord  Jesus! — and  I  can't  bear 
it."  And  Amos  would  look  at  his  picture  more  lovingly 
than  ever. 

"I  can't  think  what's  come  over  you  and  Maggie !"  his 
mother  would  say.  And  truly,  Maggie  looked  happy  enough 
all  the  time  to  make  one  wonder.  Yet  they  had  no  more 
to  eat  than  they  used  to  have,  and  Maggie  still  wore  the 
short  frock  and  the  long  petticoat. 

One  Monday  morning,  Tom  Noggins  and  his  kite  had  got 
into  difficulty.  For  the  long  tail  of  the  kite,  floating  across 
the  street,  and  waving  about  in  the  wind,  had  frightened  the 
butcher's  horse, — ^whereupon  the  butcher  had  given  Tom  a 
good  stroke  with  his  whip,  and  told  him  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  in  f utura  Nor  was  that  all ;  for  the  wind  took  sides 
with  the  butcher,  and  at  once  carried  the  kite's  long  tail  up 
into  a  tree,  and  wound  it  roimd  and  round  the  branches. 
And  Tom  might  whistle  for  his  kite  then — as  the  wind 
whistled  at  him. 

So  being  in  the  worst  humour  possible,  Tom  Noggins 
roamed  about  the  streets,  looking  for  somebody  on  whom 
he  could  pay  off  his  scores  with  the  butcher  and  the  wind. 
The  black  cat  was  out  of  the  way,  taking  her  morning  nap 
in  some  dark  comer ;  but  by-and-by  he  met  Maggie,  coming 
home  from  4;he  ladies  with  the  bundle  of  work  under  her 
arm,  and  the  money  for  the  last  work  in  her  hand. 
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"  Here  she  is !"  shouted  Tom,  putting  himself  before  her, 
and  stopping  up  the  way.  "  Now  then,  Maggie  Bell,  what 
have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  1" 

Maggie  knew  better,  from  old  experience,  than  to  try  her 
strength  with  Tom  Noggins ;  so  after  attempting  once  or 
twice  to  dodge  past  him,  she  sat  down  on  a  door-step  and 
waited. 

"  I  say,"  said  Tom,  "  where  'd  you  steal  that  bimdle  1 " 

"  I  got  it  from  the  ladies,  for  mother,''  said  Maggie,  with- 
out looking  at  him.  ''And  I  know  ^e  wants  me,  Tom ;  I 
wish  you  'd  just  stand  out  of  the  way ! " 

'*  Who  cares  what  she  wants  ? "  said  Tom,  "  What 's  that 
in  t'other  hand  ?  money,  as  I  'm  a  dasher !  I  say,  Maggie 
Bell,  just  hand  that  'ere  over  to  me ! " 

''  It 's  mother's,"  said  Maggie,  "  and  I  shall  take  it  to  her." 

"When  you  get  a  chance,"  said  Tom  scornfully.  "You 
won't  get  by  me  with  it,  I  can  tell  you ;  not  till  the  sun's 
gone  to  bed,  and  all  the  stars  and  pickpockets  is  come  out 
Nor  then  nother." 

Maggie  made  no  answer. 

"  You  know  it  ain't  yours,  nor  hers  no  more,"  said  Tom ; 
"  you  know  you  catched  it  up  off  the  table  when  the  ladies' 
bsicks  were  turned."  Maggie  leaned  her  head  down  upon 
her  hand,  but  she  did  not  speaL 

"  There 's  an  M.P.  round  the  comer,"  said  Tom.  "  Tell 
you  what,  Maggie,  if  you  don't  make  over  those  shiners  in 
something  less  than  two  minutes,  I  '11  fetch  km,  and  swear 
I  saw  you  steal  the  bundle." 

"  O  Tom ! "  said  Maggie,  "  would  you  swear  what  wasn't 
truer 

"You'd  better  say  something  else,  next,"  said  Tom. 
"You're  a  nice  make-believe  sort  of  a  pious  Methodist ! — 
stealin'  bundles,  and  then  chargin'  honest  folks  with  tellin' 
lies !  I  say,  Maggie,  I  'U  have  that ! " — and  Tom  Noggins 
made  a  dart  at  Maggie's  hand,  through  the  closed  fingers  of 
which  his  quick  eyes  had  seen  the  silver.  But  as  quick  as 
he,  if  not  so  strong,  Maggie  covered  that  hand  with  the 
other,  and  bent  down  over  both. 
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"  You  sha'n't  have  it,  Tom  1 "  she  cried  "  Not  if  you  kill 
me!" 

"ShaVt  II"  said  Tom,  "we'll  see  that.  Maggie  BeU 
used  to  could  fight,  like  sixty,  but  now  she 's  a  Methodist ! 
Oh  my  ! — and  so  good  !  She's  pulled  out  all  her  teeth,  and 
cut  off  all  her  claws, — guess  you  can  do  most  anything  with 
her  you  Ve  a  mind  to — ^if  you're  strong  enough," — and  Tom 
got  hold  of  Maggie's  hands  and  began  wrenching  them 
apart. 

"You  sha'n't  have  it ! "  Maggie  repeated ;  " not  if  you  kill 
me,  Tom  Noggins;  for  it's  mother's.  You'll  break  my 
fingers  all  up  ! " 

"  Let  go,  then ! "  said  Tom  fiercely.  Maggie  could  hold 
on,  however,  if  she  would  not  fight ;  and  though  Tom  hurt 
her  very  much,  he  could  not  open  her  hands,  do  all  he 
would.  And  how  should  he,  indeed?  for  was  not  Maggie 
crying  to  God  in  her  heart  to  help  her,  and  make  her  fingers 
strong  ? 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  the  girl  1 "  said  the  rough  voice 
of  the  policeman,  as  he  came  round  out  of  the  next  street. 
"Here— clear  off!" 

Tom  Noggins  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice  by  that  voice, 
and  flinging  Maggie  from  him  down  on  the  door-step  he  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  minute.    Maggie  lay  quite  stilL 

"What's  the  matter,  child  T'  said  the  policeman  coming 
dose  up  to  her.  "  Has  he  hurt  you  1 "  But  Maggie  did  not 
speak. 

"  Such  boys  had  ought  to  be  put  up,  and  kept  up,"  said 
the  policeman,  as  he  lifted  the  little  girl  from  the  door-stone. 
She  was  very  white  and  still,  and  the  stone  had  cut  her  fore- 
head and  made  the  blood  come. 

"  Now  here 's  a  do  ! "  said  the  man,  setting  Maggie  down 
again,  and  looking  round  at  the  little  crowd  of  children  that 
began  to  gather  about  him.  "  Where  does  this  here  girl  be- 
long 3 — ^who  knows  ? " 

"  Oh,  it 's  Maggie  Bell ;  and  she  lives  up  to  number  198, 
back  room,  six  floor,"  cried  out  half-a-dozen  young  voices  at 
once.    "  Who 's  killed  her  ? " 
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"  Poor  Maggie !  Oh,  I  guess  maybe  she  ain't  killed,"  said 
another.    "  She's  j«st  as  good ! " 

"But  look  at  the  blood  !"  said  another  youngster,  opening 
his  eyes  very  wide. 

"Now,  all  you  young  ones,"  said  the  policeman,  "just  you 
keep  out  of  the  way  till  you  Ve  growed  to  be  of  use.  Don't 
know  what  '11  happen  to  my  beat  while  I'm  goin'  up  six  pair 
o'  stairs ;  howsever,  none  o'  you^s  big  enough  to  lift  her,  and 
she  can't  walk.    So  here  goes." 

And  there  went  the  policeman,  with  Maggie  in  his  arms, 
and  the  whole  troop  of  children  following. 

But  how  can  I  tell  you  how  frightened  Maggie's  mother 
was  when  they  came  into  her  room,  nor  how  little  Amos 
cried,  and  then  ran  to  his  comer  to  pray  1  And  Maggie  never 
moved  nor  spoke  the  whole  time.  The  policeman  laid  her 
on  the  bed  by  her  mother,  and  cleared  out  all  the  other  chil- 
dren, and  told  Amos  not  to  cry  and  he  'd  send  the  doctor. 
And  by  and  by  the  doctor  came. 

Then  little  Amos  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  trembling 
very  much,  and  watching  what  the  doctor  would  do.  And 
I  suppose  the  doctor  did  the  right  things ;  for  after  a  while 
the  colour  began  to  come  back  to  Maggie's  cheeks,  and  she 
stirred  a  little. 

"Ah!  that's  very  well,"  said  the  doctor,  "good  girl! 
Now  keep  quiet,  my  man,  and  laugh  at  her  when  she  opens 
her  eyes,  or  she  '11  think  she  is  going  to  die  at  once." 

And  then,  don't  you  think,  Maggie  stirred  a  little  more, 
and  spoke,  though  she  did  not  open  her  eyes.  And  what  do 
you  think  she  said  1  What  would  you  say  if  you  had  been 
hurt  very  much,  and  heard  somebody  talk  about  dying? 
Well,  this  was  what  Maggie  said, 

"  K  Jesus  is  with  me,  1 11  not  be  afraid ;" 

and  then  little  Amos  did  snule,  though  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  too. 

"Poh,  poh!"  said  the  good  doctor  kindly,  and  pulling  at 
his  own  eyelashes;  "there's  no  need  to  be  frightened,  my 
dear, — you'll  be  all  right  again  in  a  few  days." 
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"How  good  God  is ! "  said  Maggie,  softly  as  before. 

"Does  she  always  talk  sol"  said  the  doctor  to  Maggie's 
mother, — "  or  is  she  out  of  her  head  1 " 

"Oh  she's  not  wandering,"  said  her  mother, — "they  talk 
snch  words  a  deal,  both  of  'em.  And  it  makes  'em  wonder- 
ful happy." 

"Well,  don't  let  her  talk  too  much  to-day,"  said  the  doctor. 

"She'll  think  it  just  the  same,"  said  Maggie's  mother. 
"You  wouldn't  hardly  believe,  doctor  1  They  ain't  like  the 
same  children  they  was  last  summer.  Then  it  was  just  cry, 
cry,  and  fight,  fight, — ^and  now  they  're  as  happy  as  the  day^s 
long,  and  do  tell  the  most  beautifulest  things  they've  heard 
up  to  the  mission  church ! " 

The  doctor  thought  to  himself  that  it  was  good  if  any- 
thing could  make  the  days  happy  in  that  wretched  room ; 
but  he  bound  up  little  Maggie's  head  without  saying  another 
word,  and  then  bidding  her  keep  quiet  and  he  would  come 
and  see  her  again,  he  went  away.  And  Maggie  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  little  Amos  sat  down  to  watch  her." 

"And  did  she  ever  get  well?"  said  Bradford,  as  his 
mother  shut  up  her  book. 

"Yes,  quite  well" 

"  And  what  became  of  them,  mother  I" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  have  not  heard.  For  a  time 
after  that,  they  all  lived  on  in  the  old  way,  but  then  the 
mother  died,  and  some  one  took  charge  of  the  children, — I 
don't  know  who." 

"Poor  little  Maggie!"  said  Bradford.  "And  so  her 
mother  died!" 

"  How  about  our  text,  Bradford  1 "  said  his  mother.  "  Has 
my  story  helped  yoii  to  understand  it  any  better  1 " 

"Yes,  ma'am — a  little.  But  I  don't  just  understand, 
neither,  what  made  those  children  so  happy,  so  satisfied. 
Now  it 's  plain  enough  why  lily  is,  when  you  've  fed  her." 

"  The  other  is  plain  enough,  my  dear,  if  you  choose  to 
believe  God's  word;  though  how  true  it  is,  you  can  never 
know  till  you  try.    But  Jesus  says,  *  I  am  the  bread  of  life; 
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he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst' " 

'"Then  you  think,  ma'am,  that  Maggie  and  Amos  ^Mrill  be 
always  just  so  happy,  all  their  lives  ?  " 

"  If  they  are  faithful,  if  they  keep  dose  to  Jesus,"  said 
his  mother.  ''If  they  wander  aWay  from  TTim^  Bradford, 
the  wilderness  is  near  at  hand.  But  humbly  following  Him, 
trusting  Him  for  all  they  need,  their  hearts  ever  turned 
toward  Him — even  as  little  Lily  turns  her  eyes  upon  me 
whatever  she  is  doing, — ^how  can  they  be  imything  but  more 
and  more  happy  every  day? — till  th^  stand  with  that  great 
company  whom  no  man  can  number,  who  *  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light 
on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters;  and  Grod  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.'" 
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THE  LITTLE  BLACK  HEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LITTLE  RUFFLE, 


The  little  black  hen  came  out  of  a  large,  white  egg,  and  the 
egg  lay  deep  down  in  a  nest  of  clover.  Little  did  the  butter- 
flies think  of  the  nest  as  they  flitted  over  and  then  stopped 
to  suck  honey  out  of  the  clover-blossoms, — little  notice  did 
the  busy  bees  take  of  the  old  hen  who  covered  the  eggs  night 
and  day  with  her  brown  wings ;  and  if  any  one  had  told  them 
that  she  was  just  as  busy  as  they  were,  doubtless  the  bees 
would  have  taken  it  for  a  personal  insult.  But  it  was  true, 
for  all  that ;  for  whereas  the  bees  never  stopped  work  for 
five  minutes  through  the  whole  long  day,  except  just  to  eat 
their  honey-meals,  so  the  hen  never  left  her  nest  except  at 
dinner-time,  and  made  that  meal  so  short  that  she  nearly 
starved  herself  to  death  lest  her  eggs  should  get  cold. 

They  say  that  patience  and  perseverance  will  accomplish 
all  things ;  and  so  it  came  about,  that  when  the  brown  hen 
had  kept  her  eggs  warm  for  three  whole  weeks,  one  day  she 
heard  something  that  sounded  much  like  the  breaking  of  an 
egg-shelL  And  then  she  felt  something  stirring  under  her 
wings, — then  she  heard  the  peep !  peep !  of  a  little  chicken. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  little  black  hen  herself,  who  at  this  early 
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state  of  her  existence  presently  thrust  her  head  out  from 
among  the  old  hen's  feathers,  and  looked  at  the  world  with 
her  bright,  black  eyes.  And  though  all  the  other  chickens 
also  came  forth  into  the  world  and  the  sunshine,  we  will,  if 
you  please,  let  them  go  their  own  way,  and  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  little  black  hen. 

At  first  she  was  a  dingy,  downy  chicken,  fat  and  round, 
very  fond  of  going  to  sleep  in  the  sunshine.  And  as  the  sun 
shone  a  great  deal  at  that  time  of  year,  chicky  took  a  great 
many  warm  naps.  But  by  degrees  she  found  out  that  eating 
was  better  than  sleeping,  unless  at  night,  and  from  that  time 
it  was  nothing  but  run,  run,  the  whole  while.  In  vain  the 
old  brown  hen  in  the  coop  called  and  called,  (for  she  lived 
in  a  coop  now,  and  not  at  all  in  clover,)  telling  the  chickens 
that  she  was  all  alone ;  they  never  seemed  to  hear,  unless 
she  cried  out  that  there  was  a  hawk  in  sight,  when  they  all 
hid  away  in  the  grass  or  under  a  currant-bush ;  or  if  she 
said  she  had  some  Indian  meal  or  an  ant  for  them,  then 
they  came  running  up  fast  enough.  Scamper,  scamper !  it 
was  a  wonder  the  chicks  never  got  tired,  what  with  hunting 
grasshoppers,  and  running  down  crickets,  and  fighting  for 
earth-worms;  but  they  only  grew  fat  and  strong,  and  the 
little  black  one  among  the  rest.  And  by  degrees  she  grew 
feathery  instead  of  downy,  first  on  her  wings  and  then  on 
her  tail ;  till  by  the  time  summer  was  over,  the  dingy,  downy 
chicken  had  become  a  very  handsome  little  black  hen,  with 
a  ruff  of  yellow  feathers  round  her  throat.  She  was  so  hand- 
some that  she  was  given  to  little  Eoger  Van  Dyke  for  a  birth- 
day present. 

Eoger's  father  owned  all  the  hens  and  chickens ;  and  while 
he  lived  in  a  pretty  white  cottage  with  glass  windows  and 
green  blinds,  they  lived  in  a  brown  chicken-house,  with  two 
glass  windows  in  front  and  a  green  door;  but  they  had  no 
green  blinds,  because  hens  and  chickens  like  the  sunlight. 
There  all  the  old  cocks  and  hens  were  shut  up ;  and  though 
the  young  chickens  were  let  out  to  run  about  the  garden  for 
a  while,  yet  so  soon  as  they  began  to  scratch  up  the  radish 
seedS)  and  eat  the  tomatoes,  they  were  shut  up  with  the 
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rest  Foolish  chickens!  If  they  had  only  not  been  mia- 
chievous,  they  might  have  stayed  out  all  the  time.  So  now 
they  could  do  nothing  but  look  out  between  the  slats  of  the 
poultry-yard  fence  and  wish  themselves  outside.  And  here 
the  little  black  hen  walked  about  and  cackled,  and  turned 
her  head,  and  shewed  her  yellow  ruff  to  great  advantage, 
much  as  if  she  admired  it-which,  perhaps,  she  did. 

Roger  was  very  proud  of  his  hen,  and  very  fond  of  her 
too,  more  than  all  because  she  was  a  present  to  him  for 
good  behaviour ;  and  everybody  that  came  to  the  house  was 
sure  to  be  taken  a  walk  out  to  the  poultry-yard  to  see  ^'  Little 
Ruffle."  And  so  matters  went  on  till  November  came ;  and 
the  little  black  hen  made  herself  a  nest  and  laid  a  little  brown 
egg  every  day,  and  Roger  was  more  proud  of  her  than  ever. 
As  to  her  eggs,  there  never  was  anything  quite  so  good  as 
they  were  boiled  for  breakfast. 

The  nights  were  frosty  now,  and  by  and  by  there  was  a 
pretty  fall  of  snow,  and  then  the  winter  set  in.  The  winter 
nights  were  long  and  dark,  and  all  well-disposed  people 
went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  covering  themselves  up  as  warm 
as  they  could.  You  may  be  sure  Roger  was  one  of  these — I 
don't  quite  know  whether  he  liked  sleep  or  blankets  best ; 
and  he  even  pulled  them  both  over  his  head  and  eyes  and 
ears,  till  he  looked  as  if  he  were  made  up  of  blankets  and 
sleep.  There  is  no  telling  what  would  have  happened,  one 
night,  if  he  had  left  his  head  free,  like  a  sensible  boy; 
nobody  will  ever  know.    But  this  is  what  did  happen. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  when  Tom  the  gardener  got 
up  and  walked  out  into  the  clear,  cool  light  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  he  found  that  things  had  been  going 
on  rather  more  than  was  necessary ;  and  however  soimdly 
the  people  in  the  house  had  slept,  it  was  quite  plain  that 
some  other  people  had  been  awake.  In  front  of  the  chicken- 
house  the  snow  was  glittering  with  pieces  of  glass,  and  one 
of  the  window  frames  was  broken  and  cut  in  two.  Tom 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  There  were  a  good  many 
chickens  on  the  roost  yet,  but  as  Tom  looked  about  and 
began  to  count  them,  he  found  that  there  were  not  so  many 
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by  a  dozen  or  two  as  he  had  shut  in  last  night ;  and  there 
were  feathers  scattered  about,  and  on  one  of  the  boards  the 
feathers  were  bloody,  as  if  some  of  the  hens  might  have  had 
their  heads  cut  oS,  And  as  Tom  peered  about  a  little  more 
(for  it  was  not  very  light  yet)  he  found  two  of  the  heads 
themselves.  Then  Tom  thought  he  had.  found  enough  for 
once,  so  he  picked  up  the  two  heads,  locked  the  door  again, 
and  went  off  to  milk  the  cow. 

After  a  while  the  sun  got  up,  and  so  did  Eoger,  but 
neither  of  them  at  all  early.  Indeed,  when  Eoger  made  his 
appearance  down-stairs,  breakfast  was  already  on  the  table. 

"Mayn't  I  just  run  out  and  feed  the  chickens  first, 
mamma  ? "  said  he,  pausing  at  the  breakfast-room  door. 

"  Certainly  not.  If  you  want  to  feed  the  chickens  before 
breakfast,  you  must  get  up  earlier,"  said  his  mother. 

"  It 's  so  cold  to  get  up  early,"  said  Roger,  coming  to  the 
table.  "  My !  how  hot  breakfast  looks !  Mamma,  I  think 
I  love  my  little  black  hen  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world." 

"  Better  than  anything  that  you  love  kss,  I  suppose  you 
mean,"  said  his  mother. 

:  "I;SHppose  I  do  mean  that,"  said  Roger,  laughing.    "But 
what  do  you  think  I  like  better  than  my  hen,  mamma  9 " 

" How  is:it  about  Tray?" 

"Tray  1  *  I  do  like  him  very  much,  that 's  a  fact.  I  guess 
I  couldn't  do  without  either  of  'em."  And  Roger  began  his 
breakfast  in  a  very  contented  state  of  mind.  "Tray  was 
shut  up  in  the  cellar  last  night,  mamma,  by  mistake." 

"  A  great  mistake,  I  should  think." 

"  Was  it,  mamma  1  1  thought  it  was  only  a  little  mistake. 
I  guess  Tray  liked  it  well  enough." 

"Tray  had  no  business  to  like  it." 

"  Why  not,  mamma  1    The  cellar  is  warm." 

"Warm !  yes;  but  a  faithful  little  dog  wants  to  be  at  his 
post  doing  his  duty, — ^not  shut  up  in  a  warm  cellar." 

"Good  little  Tray,"  said  Roger;  "how  faithful  he  is, 
mamma !    But  where 's  papa  this  morning  1 " 

"He  went  out  to  speak  to  Tom." 
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"Eoger,"  said  his  father,  coming  in  at  that  moment, 
''some  one  broke  into  the  chicken-house  last  night." 

«  Oh !  *'  cried  Eoger.    "  What  did  they  do,  sir  ] " 

"Why,  they  stole  some  chickens." 

"NotmyHttlehen!" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear, — ^run  out  and  see  if  you  can  find 
her." 

Away  ran  Eoger,  his  heart  beating  as  quick  time  in  his 
breast  as  did  his  little  feet  over  the  frozen  ground.  All 
the  hens  came  down  now,  as  he  called  them  and  scattered 
com,  but  no  little  black  hen  appeared.  In  vain  he  watched 
for  the  pretty  yellow  ruff— it  was  not  to  be  seen;  and 
bursting  into  tears,  Koger  cut  their  breakfast  very  short 
indeed  and  ran  back  to  the  house. 

"  Papa,  papa !  she 's  gone — ^they've  stolen  her ! " 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his  father,  "  you  have  not  half 
looked  for  her.  Tou  were  not  gone  more  than  a  minute 
and  a  half,  Eoger." 

"  Oh  yes,  papa, — but  she  'd  come ;  she  always  came — right 
to  me — and  ate  her  breakfast  all  about  my  feet."  And 
Eoger  threw  himself  down  on  the  hearth-rug  and  watered  it 
with  his  tears. 

"Come,"  said  his  mother,  leaving  the  table,  "I'll  go  and 
help  you  look.  Don't  you  know  I  can  generally  find  things 
when  you  cannot  ?" 

Eoger  got  up  and  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  kissed  it, 
but  in  a  very  dismal  fashion. 

"  Dear  mamma,  how  good  you  are !  But  it 's  no  use ! "  he 
said,  drawing  a  heavy  sigL 

"We'll  look  first  outside,"  said  his  mother  gently,  and 
holding  the  little  hand  fast  in  hers ;  and  round  and  round 
the  chicken-house  they  walked,  looking  at  everything,  but 
saw  no  signs  of  the  little  black  hen.  There  were  a  few 
feathers  scattered  about  in  two  or  three  places,  but  some 
were  brown  and  the  others  were  white ;  and  in  another  spot, 
where  the  snow  was  a  little  bloody,  there  was  a  tuft  of  gray 
feathers. 

"Ah!  here  is  something!"  cried  his  mother  at  last,  with 
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80  much  pain  in  her  voice,  that  Boger  ran  up  expecting  to 
find  Little  Ruffle  in  some  nnheard-of  state  of  torture.  But 
all  he  could  see  was  the  white  snow. 

''What,  mamma? — ^what  is  itf'  he  cried,  trembling  all 
over. 

"0  Boger,"  she  said,  ''look  here;  look  at  these  steps  in 
the  snow  1  One  of  the  thieves  must  have  been  a  child  no 
bigger  than  you  are ! " 

Roger's  tears  dried  up  as  if  they  had  suddenly  passed  over 
hot  iron. 

"  The  Httle  wretch!  "he  cried.  "  Oh,  if  I  had  him  here  !— 
wouldn't  I  give  him  such  a  thrashing !  Well,  papa  '11  have 
him  put  in  prison,  any  way.  I  wonder  how  he  'U  like  that 
Bad  Httle  thief!" 

His  mother  made  no  answer.  She  looked  steadily  at 
Boger  while  he  was  speaking,  and  then  her  eyes  went  down 
to  that  little  step  in  the  snow.  It  had  been  made  by  a  bare 
foot,  for  every  little  toe  had  left  its  mark.  And  Roger's 
mother  drew  one  long  sigh,  almost  as  deep  as  Boger  himself 
had  done.  But  Boger  did  not  hear  it;  he  was  stamping 
about  the  walk  in  a  fever  of  anger  and  excitement 

"Here's  two  of  the  heads,  ma'am,"  said  Tom  the  gar- 
dener, whose  boots  were  now  crunching  along  through  the 
snow  to  where  they  stood.  "Here's  two  as  they  cut  ofl^" 
and  Tom  chucked  the  heads  up  and  down  in  his  hand. 

"  Let  me  see !  let  me  see ! "  cried  Boger.  "  Oh !  oh !  oh ! 
it  is  hers  !*'  For  while  one  of  the  heads  was  a  large  white 
top-knot,  the  other  was  all  black,  and  shewed  a  pretty 
yellow  ruff  round  the  neck.  This  one  Boger  caught  away 
firom  Tom,  and  hugging  it  up  to  his  breast,  darted  off  out  of 
sight  His  mother  walked  thoughtfully  down  towards  the 
housa 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  TWO  FELLOW-SERVANTS. 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  was  before  Roger  made  his  ap- 
pearance again,  and  certainly  he  did  not ;  but  it  was  a  long 
time.  However,  few  fountains  play  all  the  while,  and  so,  as 
the  morning  wore  on,  even  the  fountain  of  Roger's  tears 
dried  up,  and  he  began  to  feel  very  cold  and  tired,  and  to 
wonder  what  his  mother  was  doing.  Roger  always  read 
aloud  to  her  after  breakfast ;  but  this  moviing  he  had  never 
once  thought  of  it.  Now  he  crept  out  of  the  hay-mow, 
where  he  had  hidden  himself,  and  brushed  off  the  hay-seeds, 
and  opened  the  great  barn-door,  and  came  out.  There  was 
nobody  to  be  seen,  only  the  sun  was  high  up  in  the  sky,  and 
the  snow  lay  cold  and  glittering  all  around.  Roger  crept 
slowly  round  the  bam,  past  the  stable,  and  there  he  heard 
two  of  the  men  talking. 

^  I  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  *^  that 's  what  /  call  being  a  Chris- 
tian," 

^  More  like  it  than  anything  else,"  said  the  other  man. 

"Yes,"  answered  Tom.  "It's  easy  sheddin'  brooks  of 
tears,  but  when  it  comes  to  heapin'  on  coals  of  fire  like 
that!" 

" Then  you're  beat,"  said  the  other. 

"  Confess  I  am,"  said  Tom.  "And  master,  he  felt  pretty 
much  as  I  did." 

Roger  went  on  into  the  house,  and  into  his  mother's  sit- 
tmg-room,  and  put  himself  down  on  the  rug  in  front  of  the 
fire,  for  there  was  no  one  there.  And  so  it  was,  that  when 
Mrs  Van  Dyke  came  in,  she  found  him  stretched  on  the  rug 
fast  asleep. 

I  wonder  why  she  sighed  over  him  as  she  spread  her  shawl 
over  Ms  shoulders,  so  that  he  might  not  take  cold, — or  why 
she  stood.looking  at  him  so  wistfully.  Was  she  thinking  of 
those  little  footprints  in  the  snow,  and  whether  her  Roger 
would  ever  follow  the  hard  way  of  transgressors,  or  be  always 
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found  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  9  But  she  let  him  sleep 
on,  and  sat  at  her  work,  only  sometimes  dropping  it  and 
letting  her  head  rest  on  her  hands ;  and  asked  him  no  ques- 
tions even  when  he  woke  up.    But  she  said — 

"  Roger,  we  have  had  no  reading  to-day." 

"  No,  mamma.    Shall  I  read  now  V 

''  Tes,"  said  his  mother.  ''  Come  and  sit  here  by  me  and 
eat  these  crackers  first,  and  then  you  may  read." 

Roger  was  very  glad  of  the  crackers,  and  then  he  leaned 
his  head  against  his  mother's  knee  and  began  to  read.  And 
this  was  the  place : — 

''  Then  came  P^er  to  him,  and  said.  Lord,  how  oft  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?  till  seven 
times?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until 
seven  times  :  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven.  Therefore  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king,  which 
would  take  account  of  his  servants.  And  when  he  had  begun 
to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his 
lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children, 
and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made.  The  servant 
therefore  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  lord  of 
that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him, 
and  forgave  him  the  debt  But  the  same  servant  went  out^ 
and  found  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  which  owed  him  an 
hundred  pence :  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  h^m  by 
the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow- 
servant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying, 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And  he 
would  not :  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should 
pay  the  debt.  So  when  his  fellow-servants  saw  what  was 
done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their 
lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had 
called  him,  said  unto  him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave 
thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me :  shouldest  not 
thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even 
as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?    And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  de- 
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livered  ^itti  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that 
was  due  unto  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father 
do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every 
one  his  brother  their  trespasses,"  (Matt,  xviii  21-35.) 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  the  servant  of  such  a  king, 
Roger?"  said  his  mother,  when  he  had  finished. 

"I'd  like  it  ever  so  much,"  said  Roger.  "I  think  he 
was  real  good.  Only  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  such  fellow- 
servants." 

"  As  which  one  ]  the  debtor  or  the  creditor  V* 

"  Which  is  the  creditor  1" 

"  The  debtor  is  the  one  that  owes  money,  and  the  creditor 
is  the  one  to  whom  he  owes  it." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  that  creditor  for  my  fellow-servant " 
said  Roger ;  "  would  you  1 " 

"  Why  not  ] "  said  his  mother. 

"  He  was  wicked  and  cruel,**  said  Roger.  "  Why,  the  king 
had  forgiven  him  aU.  that,  and  then  he  didn't  feel  glad  enough 
to  forgive  the  man  that  owed  him." 

"Didn't  feel  glad  enough,"  his  mother  repeated.  "Ah, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  that." 

"  But  would  you  like  it,  mamma,  to  have  such  fellow-ser- 
vants 1 "  said  Roger. 

"  Why,  Roger,"  she  said,  "  the  question  is  whether  I  do 
like  it.    Some  of  my  fellow-servants  are  just  like  that." 

"Some  of  your  fellow-servants!"  cried  Roger.  "Well, 
mamma,  you  are  funny !" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  his  mother.  "I  serve  the  very  King 
who  is  spoken  of  there.  But  now  let  me  tell  you  how  this 
King  did  at  another  time  to  some  of  His  own  enemies," — and 
she  took  the  Bible  and  read  : — 

"  There  they  crucified  him,  and  the  malefactors ;  one  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  Then  said  Jesus, 
Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

"Yes,  that  was  the  Saviour;  I  know  about  that,"  said 
Roger.    "  But  this  other  king,  does  that  mean  God  too  ?" 

'^  Yes,  it  means  the  King  of  kings.  And  I  owed  Him  ten 
thousand  talents,  and  had  nothing  to  pay;  and  He  freely 
forgave  me  all  that  debt." 
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*< Mamma!"  and  Boger  tmned  round  and  looked  up  in 
her  face  wonderingly.    **  I  don't  understand  one  bit" 

''  Boger,"  she  said,  "  yon  know  what  it  means  to  owe  me 
love,  and  duty,  and  obedience." 

**  Yes,  indeed  J "  said  Boger,  nestling  his  cheek  against  her 
hand.    *'  And  sometimes  I  pay  it  too." 

^'  Veiy  often ! "  said  his  mother,  smiling.  ^  Well,  far  more 
than  you  owe  me  I  owed  my  King— love,  and  duty,  and  obe- 
dience, and  service,  from  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
anything.  And  I  never  paid,  and  the  debt  mounted  up  with 
compound  interest' ' 

«  What 's  that  ] "  said  Boger. 

'^  If  I  lend  you  a  hundred  dollars,  and  you  pay  me  seven 
dollars  a-year  for  the  use  of  it,  that  seven  dollars  is  simple 
interest  But  if  you  do  not  pay  the  interest,  then  I  should 
charge  you  other  interest  upon  that.  So  in  my  debt  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  always,  every  day,  I  had  been 
serving  Him,  sowing  good  seed,  then  the  seed  would  have 
sprung  up  and  borne  fruit" 

^^  Manmi%"  said  Boger,  *'  how  long  ago  did  He  forgive  you 
that  debt?" 

"  More  than  twenty  years  aga" 

"  Well,  you  must  have  done  a  great  deal  since  then,"  said 
Boger. 

'^Ah,  child,"  said  his  mother,  ''every  one  to  whom  the 
hcxd  has  lent  life,  and  health,  and  talents,  must  be  very  faith- 
ful indeed  to  begin  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  the  debt  If 
the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  pay  it  all  for  me,  I  should  have  no 
hope." 

''  But  did  you  ever  see  a  fellow-servant  like  that  one  1 " 
said  Boger. 

"  Yes,  not  long  ago." 

*^  He  was  so  mean  1"  said  Boger. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ]"  said  his  mother,  "  Well,  we  will  go 
to  dinner  now,  and  talk  more  about  it  another  time." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

A  DABK  NIGHT. 

The  long  talk  with  his  mother  had  raised  Boger's  spirits  a 
good  deal ;  but  after  dinner  she  was  busy  again  for  a  while 
away  from  him,  and  as  the  sun  began  to  go  down,  and  it 
came  near  his  usual  time  for  feeding  the  chickens,  Eoger's 
heart  grew  very  heavy.  He  sat  in  the  comer  of  the  fireplace, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  making  believe  very  hard  that  there 
were  no  tears  in  them,  and  then  he  put  his  head  down  and 
had  a  good  cry. 

'*  My  poor  little  Boger  1"  his  mother  said  when  she  came 
in.  '*  Suppose  you  conxe  and  sit  in  my  lap,  and  we  will  have 
another  talk." 

Eoger  came  gladly ;  only  it  felt  so  good  to  cry  there,  in 
her  arms,  that  for  a  while  he  didn't  talk  much. 

"  Roger,"  said  his  mother,  "  do  you  know  I  believe  that 
every  little  thing  is  done  with  Qod's  knowledge  and  per- 
mission ?  " 

"You  don't  mean" said  Roger,  but  there  he  stopped 

short,  for  something  rose  up  in  his  throat  and  choked  him. 

^^  Yes,  I  mean  that,"  said  his  mother  gently.  "  I  think 
God  is  teaching  you  lessons,  because  He  can  do  it  so  much 
better  than  L  That  is  the  way  He  does  with  His  children 
and  servants.    He  has  taught  me  a  great  many." 

"Am  I  one  of  your  fellow-servants  1"  said  Roger. 

"What  do  you  think,  my  child]  Are  you?  You  ought 
to  know." 

" I  cfow'«  know,"  said  Roger.  "But  I'd  like  to  be.  What 
is  Gfod  teaching  me  now,  mamma  ?  '* 

"  I  think,  for  one  thing.  He  is  teaching  you  how  wonder^ 
fully  good  He  is,  to  f oigive  people  that  have  sinned  against 
Him.  Do  you  remember  when  Joe  Allen  plunged  into  that 
snow-drift  to  get  your  ball,  you  said  you  thought  he  was  the 
best  boy  you  ever  heard  of  ?" 

"Yes,  mamma." 
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"  Why  did  you  think  so  V* 

"  Don't  you  know  ? "  said  Boger,  smiling  and  looking  up 
in  her  face.  "  I  said  he  was  the  best  boy,  because  I  thought 
I  was  a  pretty  good  boy,  and  yet  I  wouldn't  have  done  that 
for  anybody.  Don't  you  remember,  mamma  ?  and  you  made 
me  study  for  a  lesson  what  a  pretty  good  boy  he  was." 

"  Well,  then,  think  how  wonderf uUy  good  Gk)d  must  be 
to  forgive  people, — ^like  the  king  in  that  parable." 

''  Why,  mamma  1 "  said  Eoger  looking  round  at  her  again, 
"  don't  you  think  I  like  to  forgive  people  1  You  don't  think 
I  'm  like  that  wicked  servant,  do  you,  mamma  ] " 

"I'd  rather  have  you  settle  the  question  for  yourself," 
said  his  mother.  "  But  now  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
else.    Who  do  you  think  we 've  got  upstairs ] " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  guess  ! "  said  Eoger,  *'  Cousin  WiU  ] " 

"  No,  not  Cousin  WilL  Do  you  remember,  Eoger,  when 
you  and  I  went  to  the  chicken-house  this  morning,  I  shewed 
you  a  little,  little  step  in  the  snow?"  Eoger  nodded  his 
head,  but  he  did  not  speak,  and  the  tears  started  again. 

"  Well,"  said  his  mother,  "  the  little  boy  who  made  that 
mark  in  the  snow  was  brought  here  by  his  father  to  help 
steal  our  chickens,  because  he  was  small  enough  to  creep 
through,  the  window.  And,  I  suppose,  in  climbing  about 
in  the  dark,  up  to  the  roost,  he  fell  and  broke  his  leg  very 
badly.  And  something  probably  made  his  father  think 
that  some  one  was  coming,  for  he  ran  off  with  the  bag  of 
chickens,  and  left  the  poor  little  boy  to  get  out  as  best  he 
could.  But  his  foot  hurt  him  so  much  that  he  could  not 
get  up  to  the  window ;  and  when  it  was  broad  light  Tom 
went  in  and  found  him  there  hid  away  behind  one  of  the 
barrels."    Eoger  was  sobbing  out  by  this  time. 

"  The  wicked,  wicked  little  boy !"  he  cried ;  "  then  he  killed 
my  beauty !  Just  good  for  him  to  break  his  leg !  and  now 
papa '11  send  him  to  prison.  What  did  Tom  do  to  him, 
mamma  1  did  he  beat  him  ] " 

"  If  he  had,  Tom  should  have  had  a  sharper  reproof  than 
I  ever  gave  him  before,"  said  his  mother  gravely.  "  No,  Tom 
brought  him  in,  and  he  is  up-stairs.     Beat  a  poor  little 
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ignorant  boy,  who  was  in  more  pain  than  you  ever  dreamed 
of,  who  had  never  had  anybody  to  teach  him  about  Jesus, 
and  yet  who  was  one  of  the  children  for  whom  Jesus  died  ! 
Boger!  Koger!" 

Shame  and  anger  straggled  in  Roger's  heart  for  a  minute, 
but  anger  carried  the  day. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  he  said;  "if  he  hadn't  come  there,  he 
wouldn't  have  been  in  pain.  My  dear  little  hen,  my  poor 
little  hen ! "  And  Eoger  sobbed  and  cried,  and  clenched  his 
fist^  all  at  once.  His  mother  was  very  silent  for  a  while, 
till  he  was  quiet  again,  and  then  she  repeated,  in  a  low,  sad 
voice,  so  that  Eoger  looked  up  to  see  if  she  had  been  crying 
too,  these  words : — 

"  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto 
him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  aU  that  debt, 
because  thou  desiredst  me :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have 
had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity 
on  thee  1 " 

Eoger  was  very  silent  too,  after  that,  and  his  mother  sat 
looking  at  him.  Once  in  a  while  he  sighed,  and  then  his 
face  would  flush  up  again,  till  it  was  as  red  as  the  old  turkey- 
cock's  cheeks,  so  she  knew  that  anger  was  there  yet.  At 
last  he  slipped  down  from  her  lap. 

"  I  guess  I  '11  go  to  bed,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  your  prayers  to-night,  Eoger]" 
asked  his  mother. 

"  Why,  yes !"  said  Eoger,  opening  his  eyes.  "  I  always  do." 

"  Then  read  a  little  to  me  before  you  go,"  said  his  mother ; 
"just  a  few  verses,"  and  she  found  the  place  for  him.  Eoger 
read: — 

"  And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  ought 
against  any :  that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may 
forgive  you  your  trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither 
will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  tres- 
passes." 

Eoger  shut  up  the  book,  and  kissing  his  mother  in  a  great 
hurry,  he  ran  out  of  the  room.  But  then  he  began  to  go  up 
stairs  very  slowly,  step  by  step.    What  should  he  do  1    He 
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couldn't  go  to  bed  without  saying  his  prayers;  and  he 
couldn't  forgive  the  little  boy ;  and,  worst  of  all,  if  he  was 
one  of  his  mother^s  fellow-servants,  it  was  only  the  wicked 
one  i  Roger's  mind  was  in  a  great  tumult  However,  one 
gets  up  stairs  at  last,  even  step  by  step,  and  so  in  the  course 
of  time  Eoger  reached  the  last  landing-place,  and  there  he 
sat  down  to  tie  his  shoe.  One  would  think  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  tie  it  then,  when  he  was  just  going  to  take 
his  shoes  off  and  go  to  bed ;  but  it  was  Roger's  thoughts 
that  so  much  wanted  putting  in  order ;  so  there  he  stayed 
on  the  landing-place,  puUing  his  shoe-strings,  and  playing 
with  his  foot.  The  next  flight  of  stairs  was  very  short,  and 
at  the  head  of  it  were  two  doors ;  one  led  into  his  own  little 
room,  but  the  other  was  seldom  opened,  for  nobody  slept 
within.  But  now,  under  that  very  door,  shone  a  light. 
Roger  watched  it,  wondering  who  could  be  there,  and  then 
the  door  opened  and  the  housemaid  came  out 

"0  Kitty,"  said  Roger,  "is  that  youl  What  are  you 
doing  in  that  room  to-night?" 

"Mistress  told  me  to  stay  there  till  eight  o'clock,  and 
then  she  'd  come,"  said  Kitty ;  "  and  now  it 's  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  'm  going  down." 

"  But  what 's  there  1"  asked  Roger. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  said  Kitty.  "That's  the  boy 
what  broke  his  leg,  and  cut  your  hen's  head  o£" 

Roger  shivered,  but  he  didn't  shed  any  tears  then. 

"  And  were  you  staying  there  to  watch  him,  so  he  couldn't 
run  away,  Kitty  1" 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  said  Kitty,  "  why,  where  have  you 
been  all  day  1  Oh,  I  forgot,  Tom  said  you  was  in  the  mow 
down  to  the  barn.  Run  away !  He  won't  do  that  soon,  I 
guess.  Why,  he 's  broke  his  leg  dreadful ;  and  mistress  had 
him  took  up  here,  and  the  doctor  he  come  and  set  it ;  and 
mistress  washed  him  up,  and  put  clean  duds  on  him,  and 
sat  with  him  ever  so  long,  till  I'd  done  my  work— bathing 
his  head,  and  giving  him  drink,  and  witching  him  out  of  his 
fright ;  for  he  was  scared  to  pieces.  I  teU  you,  she 's  one  V* 
and  Kitty  went  on  down-stairs. 
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"She's  one,"  Roger  thought  to  himself  j  *'so  Tom  said — 
that '«  being  a  Christian."  But  then  the  parlour  door  opened, 
and  Koger  hurried  into  his  own  little  room  and  shut  the 
door. 

He  heard  his  mother  come  ux>-stairs  and  go  into  the  poor 
little  boy's  room,  and  then  everything  was  very  stilL  Now 
and  then  he  could  hear  her  stepping  softly  about,  just  as 
she  used  to  do  in  Roger's  own  room,  once  when  he  was  sick ; 
and  Roger  almost  wished  that  he  was  sick  now,  so  that  she 
might  come  in  and  see  Imn.  Sometimes  he  could  just  hear 
her  voice  speaking  or  singing  to  the  poor  little  boy,  whom 
he  had  called  "  a  little  wretch  f  and  Roger  felt  about  as 
bad  as  he  could.  Had  not  his  mother,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
explained  to  him  all  about  that  beautiful  verse :  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 
me?"  Yes,  he  was  just  one  of  her  wicked  fellow-servants, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  And  the  thought  made  Roger  so 
miserable  that  he  nearly  cried  out  with  sorrow.  Tet  he 
knew  in  his  heart  that  he  did  not  really  forgive  the  little 
boy.  When  he  thought  of  his  mother,  the  anger  seemed  gone, 
but  it  roused  up  again  when  he  remembered  the  pretty 
yellow  ruff  of  his  poor  little  hen.  What  should  he  do  about 
saying  his  prayers?  He  did  not  dare  go  to  bed  without 
saying  them,  and  yet  God  would  not  forgive  him  if  he 
felt  so. 

Meantime  it  was  very  cold ;  and  Roger's  teeth  began  to 
chatter  and  his  hands  to  ttemble.  So  he  thought  he  would 
undress  hiiifiself,  and  get  into  bed  and  think  about  it ;  and 
then  when  he  felt  better,  he  would  get  right  up  and  say  his 
prayers.  And,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  next  thing  was  that 
Boger  fell  fast  asleep. 


s 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STJNSHmE  IN  THE  MOBNING. 

The  sun  was  up  and  shining  in  eyery  dark  place  he  conld 
find,  and  in  the  same  way  Roger's  mother  had  been  at  work 
since  very  early;  but  now  she  sat  in  the  breakfast-room, 
waiting  for  Roger  and  the  coffee-pot.  But  when  they  came, 
the  coffee-pot  looked  much  the  most  comfortable  of  the  two, 
with  its  warm  cloud  of  steam ;  for  Roger's  face  j^as  blue  and 
sorrowful  He  had  had  one  good  cry  over  the  little  black 
hen  already  that  morning,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  two  or  three 
more  to  give  to  other  things. 

"There  is  a  cold  little  boy,  that  I  must  warm  up,"  said 
the  sun,  sending  a  whole  handful  of  bright  rays  upon  him. 

"And  there  is  a  sorrowful  little  heart  that  I  must  com- 
fort," thought  Roger's  mother  to  herself.  But  just  then  she 
only  kissed  him,  and  rubbed  his  cold  hands  in  hers.  Where- 
upon, first  the  tears  came  into  Roger's  eyes,  and  then  he 
dropped  right  down  by  his  mother,  and  hid  his  face  in  her 
apron. 

"Well,  what  nowl"  she  said,  cheerfully. 

"I  feel  so  very,  very  bad,"  sobbed  out  Rogser. 

"Poor  boy!"  sai^J  his  mother,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
head,  while  her  heart  sent  up  one  quick  prayer  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  whom  she  took  all  her  own  sorrows  and  Roger's 
too.  "  But  come  to  breakfast,  my  dear — every  hungry  little 
boy  feels  bad,  I  believe — and  we'll  see  about  setting  the 
world  straight  afterwards." 

I  suppose  Roger  was  hungry, — or  else  his  mother's  kind 
words  had  a  wonderful  effect, — ^for  as  breakfast  went  on,  his 
face  brightened  up  till  he  hardly  looked  like  the  same  boy. 
But  when  breakfast  was  over,  and  his  father  gone  out.  Ids 
mother  went  away  too ;  and  Roger  heard  her  go  up-stairs, 
and  knew  in  a  minute  that  she  had  gone  to  see  the  poor  little 
boy.  He  sat  down  on  the  rug  and  looked  at  the  bright  fire, 
sometimes  shedding  a  few  tears  over  the  thought  of  Ms  little 
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black  hen,  sometimes  wondering  what  his  mother  would  say 
when  he  told  her  that  he  had  not  said  his  prayers  last  night, 
— ^nor  this  morning  either,  for  that  matter.  However,  when 
she  came  back,  and  took  her  work  and  sat  down  by  her  little 
table,  this  was  his  first  question : — 

"Mamma,  what  do  you  mean  by  setting  the  world 
straight  1" 

"Why,"  she  said,  "suppose  you  went  into  the  parlour  and 
saw  the  table-cover  hanging  all  on  one  side,  and  the  rug 
rolled  up,  and  one  andiron  on  the  hearth  while  the  other  was 
in  the  fire-place,  and  the  table  twisted  round,  and  one  chair 
lying  on  its  back  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, — would  you 
know  what  I  meant  by  setting  the  parlour  straight  1" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Eoger,  smiling;  "you  would  pick  up  the 
chair,  and  pull  round  the  table,  and  unroll  the  rug,  and  put 
the  andiron  in  where  it  could  help  t'other  one  hold  up  the 
wood." 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "I  should  put  everything  in  its 
proper  place,  and  to  its  proper  use.  Well,  some  things  in  the 
world  stand  about  just  so ;  some  of  the  people  are  not  at 
work,  and  some  of  the  money  and  time  and  opportunity  are 
rolled  up,  or  hanging  about  in  the  wrong  places.  And  in 
that  little  world  which  we  call  our  hearts,  Eoger,  there  is 
often  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  have  gone  into  my  heart  in  the 
morning  and  found  everything  at  sizes  and  sevens." 

"  You,  mamma  ] "  said  Hoger. 

"  I,  my  dear.  Do  you  suppose  my  heart  is  any  different 
from  other  people's  1" 

"I  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  better  than  anybody's," 
said  Eoger. 

"Ah,  that  was  a  mistake.  The  Bible  says,  that  'as  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.' 
When  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  and  dweUs  in  a  heart,  then 
there  is  indeed  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place ;  but  if  He 
takes  away  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  His  presence,  every- 
thing is  dark  and  in  disorder." 

"Mamma,"  said  Eoger,  in  a  low  voice,  "did  you  ever  not 
say  your  prayers  one  night  ]" 
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"Yes,  Roger." 

Boger  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  that  was  a  comfort  to  him. 

"  Why  did  you,  mamma  ]  *' 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  tell  me  first  why  you  did,"  said  his 
mother. 

Boger  coloured  and  looked  down. 

"  Mamma,''  he  said,  *^  I  didn't  just  mean  to ;  but  you  know 
what  I  read  before  I  went  up-stairs, — ^and  I  knew  I  didn't 
do  tkaty — and  I  was  afraid  to  pray  till  I  did, — and  it  was  so 
cold,  I  got  into  bed  to  think  about  it.  And  then  I  went  to 
sleepk" 

"And  how  was  it  this  morning?"  said  his  mother. 

"I  couldn't  then  either,"  said  Boger.  "Because  I  didn't 
forgive  the  little  boy.    I  felt  angry  yet." 

"Did  jou  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  to  help  you  to  forgive  1" 
said  his  mother. 

"  No,  mamma." 

"  O  foolish  boy !"  she  said,  "  to  try  to  do  such  great  things 
without  the  Lord's  help  ! " 

"Are  they  great  things?"  said  Boger;  "I  thought  they 
were  little  things." 

"  So  great,  that  not  the  best  nor  the  wisest  man  on  earth 
can  do  them  in  his  own  strength.  See  what  the  Bible  says  : 
'Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean)  not  one.' 
And  forgiveness  is  a  clean  thing — ^pure  and  like  Qod ;  while 
the  little  heart  out  of  which  it  should  come  is  aU  unclean, 
until  the  Lord  has  washed  it  and  made  it  new." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  my  own  strength,  mammal"  said 
Boger. 

"  Last  summer,"  said  his  mother,  "  when  you  wanted  that 
little  tree  planted  in  your  garden,  why  didn't  you  bring  it  to 
the  place  yourself?" 

"I  couldn't,"  said  Bogw,  "it  was  too  heavy.  And  then 
papa  came  and  helped  me." 

"  Was  it  too  heavy  for  lum  to  carry  aU  alone  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Boger. 

"  Then  why  did  he  l»d  you  take  hoki  too  ?" 

"  Why,  that 's  papa's  way,"  said  Boger, — "  he  always  makes 
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me  try  to  help  about  anything  I  want  done.    He  says,  'Try 
just  as  hard  as  if  you  were  doing  it  all  by  yourself.* " 

'^  Then,'*  said  his  mother,  "^  when  you  wanted  the  tree  in 
your  garden,  and  found  you  could  not  carry  it  there  in  your 
own  strength,  then  you  asked  papa,  and  he  took  hold  with 
his  strong  hands,  but  bade  you  try  as  hard  as  you  could  still 
And  so,  Boger,  God  deals  with  us.  If  "v^e  try,  depending  on 
ELim,  the  work  will  be  done ;  and  the  tree  of  grace  not 
only  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  but  will  grow  and  flourish 
there." 

Eoger  sat  still,  looking  at  the  fire. 

"Mamma,"  he  said  at  last,  speaking  slowly  and  softly 
"you  didn't  love  her  as  I  did;  you  can't  tcil;  you  don't 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  forgive." 

"Tes,  dear  Boger,  I  think  I  know.  But  harder  things 
than  that  have  been  done." 

"What?"  said  Boger. 

His  mother  gave  him  the  Bible,  open  at  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Luke,  and  told  him  he  might  read  over  to  her 
what  she  read  to  him  yesterday,  from  the  first  verse  to  the 
thirty-fourth.  Boger  read  them  all,  and  then  he  looked  at 
the  fire  again.  ' 

"But,  mamma,"  be  said,  "  JTc  was  the  Lord." 

"And  we  want  to  be  like  Him,  do  we  not?"  said  his 
mother.  "But  now  read  the  last  four  verses  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Acts.    Stephen  was  only  a  man." 

" '  Then  they  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their 
ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  stoned  him :  and  the  witnesses  laid  down 
their  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  SauL 
And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  Qod,  and  saying. 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep.' " 

As  soon  as  Boger  had  finished  reading  these  words,  his 
mother  folded  up  her  work  and  went  away. 

"Mamma!"  Boger  called  out,  "may  I  go  up  there  some 
time,  to  that  room  ?" 
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"Whenever  you  like,  Roger,  if  you  will  go  there  feeling 
like  Stephen." 

"How  should  I  feel  if  I  was  Stephen?"  said  Eoger, 
pulling  himself  round  on  the  rug  so  as  to  see  his  mother. 

"  You  would  remember  first,  that  this  poor  little  boy  has 
sinned  against  God ;  and  you  would  be  so  anxious  that  he 
should  be  forgiven  this  great  sin,  that  you  would  never 
think  of  wishing  that  he  should  be  punished  for  the  little 
sin  against  you.  And  you  would  pray  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
let  the  light  of  His  grace  shine  in  that  little  dark  heart,  and 
to  make  that  poor,  ignorant  child  one  of  His  own  little 
servants,  washed  in  His  blood,  and  full  of  love  and  truth." 

Roger  burst  into  tears. 

"Tes,  mamma,  that's  just  how  I  should  feel!"  he  said. 
"And  then  I  should  not  be  a  wicked  fellow-servant  any 
longer !    O  mamma,  pray ! " 

"Fray,  Eoger,"  she  answered  softly,  and  shut  the  door. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TDC 

Dm  you  ever  see  a  dark,  gloomy  morning,  when  the  sky 
was  covered  with  gray  douds,  and  everything  looked  stormy 
and  threatening?  And  then  have  you  seen  by  and  by  the 
clouds  send  down  a  little  shower,  and  after  that  the  sun 
break  through,  till  it  was  all  blue  sky,  and  not  a  cloud  left  ? 
The  leaves  might  be  all  wet  still,  but  every  drop  wasr  spark- 
ling with  sunlight 

Something  like  this  was  the  course  of  Roger's  day;  for 
when,  long  after  his  mother  had  left  him  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  he  too  went  out  and  began  to  mount  the  stairs,  his 
eyelashes  were  wet,  and  his  lips  trembled,  but  there  was  not 
a  cloud  on  his  face.  He  went  straight  up  to  the  little  boy's 
room,  and  softly  opened  the  door. 
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The  poor  little  boy  was  asleep  ;  so  Boger  stood  and  looked 
at  him  to  his  heart's  content  He  was  very  pale  and  thin, 
and  though  his  hair  had  been  smoothed  more, than  once 
that  day,  it  was  rough  still,  for  it  had  not  been  brushed 
nobody  knows  when  before. 

"I  can't  do  anything  for  him  just  now,"  said  Koger  to 
himself,  "  only  keep  quiet ;"  so  he  looked  round  the  room  to 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  that  But  no,  it  was  all  in 
order,  with  a  nice  little  fire  burning,  and  a  little  table 
covered  with  a  white  cloth  to  hold  the  pitcher,  and  cup,  and 
spoon;  and  there  stood  his  mother's  work-basket,  which 
Eoger  felt  as  if  he  could  hug,  right  off. 

"It^s  easy  to  see  she  made  up  the  fire,"  he  said  to  himself 
again,  *^  it 's  so  nice ;  and  that 's  one  of  her  napkins  on  the 
table, — don't  I  know  the  look  of  'em !  She 's  just  been  up 
here  putting  things  straight  Now  I  wonder  what  I  can 
do  1"  So  Koger  seated  himself  down  in  the  chimney-corn  en 
and  began  to  study  the  matter,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  loi 
the  little  boy  all  the  while.  "I  can't  draw  the  curtains,"  he 
began  again, — "no,  they're  all  right.  Mamma  always  says 
to  me,  'Think  what  the  Lord  Jesus  would  do,' — ^but  what 
would  that  bel  Maybe  He'd  cure  him, — ^then  He  don't 
cure  everybody.  I  think  He*d  put  His  hands  on  him  and 
bless  him,  as  He  did  to  all  the  other  children ;  but  I  can't  do 
that  I  can  ask  Him  to  do  it,  though."  So  Koger  got  up 
and  went  softly  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  knelt  down 
there,  out  of  sight.  When  he  rose  up  again  the  little  boy's 
eyes  were  wide  open.  His  face  was  wrinkled  up,  too,  as  if 
he  were  almost  crying,  but  Kogei^s  sudden  appearance  clearly 
frightened  him. 

"  Go  away ! "  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  you." 

"  Why,  I  won't  hurt  you,"  said  Roger  advancing,—"  I  'm 
only  Roger.    What  were  you  crying  for  % " 

"  I  wasn't  crying,"  said  the  boy.    "  (Jo  away ! " 

"  Mamma  said  I  might  come,"  said  Roger,  going  a  step  or 
two  nearer,  "and  she  wouldn't  like  to  have  you  say  you 
wasn't  crying  when  you  were.  You  musn't  speak  anything 
that  isn't  true." 
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"GuQSS  you^d  ostj^^  said  the  boy,  his  face  wrinkling  all 
up  again,  "if  your  leg  was  broken  up  into  twenty  pieces.*' 

"Twenty  pieces ! "  cried  Eoger,  for  that  was  an  extent  of 
damage  that  had  never  entered  his  head.  "  Oh,  I  'm  as  sorry 
as  can  be !    But  what  made  you  break  it  1 " 

"  Me  break  it ! "  said  the  boy, — "  it  was  one  o*  your  plaguey 
old  barrels." 

"But  the  barrels  wouldn't  have  broken  it  if  you  hadn't  got 
on  them,"  said  Roger.  "What  made  you  do  that?  And 
kill  my  dear  little  hen,  too  1  Oh,  how  could  you  %  "  The 
boy  looked  at  Eoger  curiously. 

"Was  one  of 'em  your 'n1"  he  said.  "Well,  what  can  a 
feller  do,  when  a  man  comes  behind  and  gives  him  a 
push  ? " 

"  Well,  why  did  your  father  make  you  do  it  1 "  said  Roger. 

«  Didn't  say  he  did."  ^ 

"  You  needn't  be  cross,"  said  Roger ;  "  I  'm  sorry  you  broke 
your  leg,  now ;  but  how  cotdd  you  kill  my  little  black  hen  %  " 
Again  the  boy  looked  at  Roger,  and  then  rolled  his  head  all 
up  among  the  blankets. 

"  Somebody  made  me,"  he  said.  "  And  you  see,  we  was  all 
so  hungry." 

Roger  looked  in  dismay.  The  idea  of  ai^ybody's  being 
hungry  enough  to  steal  his  little  black  hen !  and  then,  worse 
stiU,  to  think  of  her  being  plucked  and  roasted !  There  he 
stood,  with  anger  and  sorrow  and  pity  aU  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  Ida  heart,  trying  to  drive  back  the  tears  that 
rushed  up  into  his  eyes,  and  not  feeling  very  sure  whether  he 
was  on  his  head  or  his  feet.  But  again  his  mother's  sweet 
counsel,  "What  would  the  Lord*  Jesus  do?"  came  into  his 
mind ;  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  Roger  made  another  dash  at 
the  tears  and  conquered  them.  Then  he  saw  that  a  little 
bright  eye  was  peeping  out  at  him  from  under  a  comer  of 
the  blanket. 

"  Boy,"  said  Roger,  "  what 's  your  name  ? " 

"Tim." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  watching  me  for  ]  ** 

"I  ain't." 
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"  Tim,"  said  Roger  gravely,  "  that  *s  not  true,  for  I  saw  you. 
Now,  what  did  you  do  it  for  1 " 

"  K  you  was  agoing  to  pitch  into  me,  I  just  as  good  know 
it  aforehand,''  said  the  boy. 

"  Pitch  into  you ! "  said  Eoger.  "  Oh,  I  *m  not  going  to  do 
that.    That  would  be  wicked." 

"  That  *s  the  word  she  said,"  answered  the  boy.  "  And  she 
telled  me  what  it  meaned,  too.''  And  as  he  spoke,  the  door 
opened,  and  Eoger's  mother  came  in.  Little  Tim  unrolled 
his  head  at  once,  and  watched  her  with  very  different  eyes  ; 
but  she  did  not  stay. 

^^Boger,"  she  said,  "I  came  to  tell  you  that  you  must  not 
make  Tim  talk.  You  may  read  to  him,  but  he  must  be 
quiet.** 

Roger  followed  her  to  the  door,  and  spoke  low,  "Mamma, 
is  his  leg  broken  in  twenty  pieces  ]  ** 

"No,  only  in  two.'*  Roger  cast  a  glance  of  much  disgust 
toward  his  new  acquaintance. 

''Mamma,  doesn't  he  ever  say  anything  true  ]  ** 

"  He  don't  know — ^he  has  never  been  taught  anything,**  she 
whispered.  And  Roger  held  up  his  face  for  a  kiss,  and  went 
back  somewhat  comforted. 

"  Poor  Tim  1 "  he  said ;  "  shall  I  read  to  you  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  care.    What  was  you  sayin*  to  her  ]  ** 

"You can  ask  her  when  she  comes,**  said  Roger.  "But 
don*t  you  like  books  1  ** 

"  I  don't  know,**  said  Tim.    "  What 's  in  *em  1  *' 

"  All  sorts  of  things,*'  said  Roger, — "  about  ships  and  people 
and  trees  and  wild  animals.  Don*t  you  like  wild  animals  ] 
I  can  read  you  a  splendid  story  about  lions." 

"  I  don*t  care  if  you  do,**  said  Tim.  "  You  can  if  you  *re 
a  mind  to.*' 

Upon  the  strength  of  which  ungracious  permission,  Roger 
got  his  little  Bible  out  of  the  next  room,  and  read  the  story 
of  DanieL  And  little  Tim  listened  with  all  his  eyes  and 
ears ;  but  I  suppose  the  pain  in  his  leg  tired  him,  for  when 
Roger  stopped  reading,  he  went  off  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
butfle's  head. 

As  soon  as  Tim's  eyes  were  fairly  shut,  Boger  went  quietly 
out  of  the  room  and  ran  down-stairs. 

"Mamma/*  he  said,  opening  the  parlour  door,  "that  boy's 
asleep  ;  do  you  want  me  to  stay  there  ? " 

"  No,  dear,"  she  said,  and  Eoger  ran  off  again — ^this  time 
out  of  the  house.  For  ever  since  he  got  over  his  first  morn- 
ing trouble,  something  else  had  been  on  his  heart ;  and  that 
was,  what  if  the  rats  should  find  out  where  he  had  hid  the 
pretty  black  head  of  his  little  hen,  and  should  eat  it  up  !  for 
he  remembered  that  they  had  now  and  then  eaten  a  live 
chicken  for  him.  To  be  sure,  he  had  laid  Euffle's  head  deep 
in  the  haymow,  and  piled  the  hay  on  top  of  it,  but  still  rats 
were  very  queer  about  finding  out  things ;  and  Eoger  sped 
away  to  the  bam  with  anything  but  a  quiet  heart.  The 
smooth  crust  of  the  snow  crackled  and  crisped  under  his 
feet,  but  did  not  give  way,  and  the  flocks  of  little  birds 
fluttered  and  chirped,  and  took  to  their  wings;  and  Tray 
followed  close  at  his  master's  heels,  but  got  hardly  a  word. 
Then  the  great  barn-door  swung  slowly  back,  and  Roger 
went  in  and  began  to  pull  away  the  hay,  with  Tray  helping 
him.  No,  the  rats  had  not  been  there— or,  if  they  had,  they 
had  done  no  mischief ;  for  there  lay  Ruffle's  head  just  where 
Roger  had  left  it.  And  even  Tray  must  have  seen  there  waa 
something  sad  the  matter ;  for  he  whined  and  snuffed  about, 
and  stood  on  his  hind-legs  to  ask  questions.  But  Roger  did 
not' answer  them.  He  sat  down  in  the  hay,  and  thought 
what  he  should  do ;  softly  stroking  the  pretty  yellow  ruff  ail 
the  while. 

"  They  '11  be  sure  to  get  it  some  time  if  I  leave  it  here,"  he 
said ;  "  and  besides,  the  men  will  be  pulling  the  hay  down. 
And  I  can't  keep  it  in  the  house.  I  '11  have  to  bury  it."  So 
he^  went  out  of  the  bam  again,  and  went  for  his  little  spada 

"  In  the  garden  won't  do,  for  that  '11  be  all  dug  up  in  the 
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spring/*  thought  Roger ;  "  and  down  in  the  meadow  they  '11 
plough.  I  think  I  '11  put  it  right  here  by  the  wood-pile,  be- 
cause I  come  by  here  so  often." 

So  choosing  a  place  under  a  great  apple-tree,  Roger  fell  to 
work  with  his  spade.  First  there  was  the  snow  to  clear 
away,  but  that  was  easy  enough ;  for  though  the  snow  was 
deep,  yet  it  was  light,  and  nobody  had  trodden  it  down  just 
there.  Tray,  on  his  part,  thought  it  was  simply  the  best  fun 
that  cotdd  be,  and  dug  away  with  all  his  might ;  but  as  his 
little  paws  worked  first  in  one  place,  and  then  in  half  a 
dozen  others,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  accomplished  much. 
Roger  worked  on  without  stopping,  till  the  snow  was  quite 
cleared  away  in  one  place,  and  the  brown  earth  appeared 
below;  but  when  he  struck  his  spade  down  upon  that,  it 
might  just  as  well  have  been  so  much  gray  rock ;  for  it  was 
frozen  perfectly  hard.  Roger  stopped  to  take  breath,  leaning 
on  his  spade,  and  studying  the  looks  of  the  ground.  Then 
he  threw  the  spade  down,  and  darted  off  to  the  lower  bam, 
where  the  men  were  at  work,  with  Tray  at  his  heels. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  do  when  the  ground's 
frozen?" 

"Do?"  said  Tom,  stopping  his  work,  and  looking  up, 
"  why,  I  just  lets  it  freeze." 

"  No,  but  I  mean  if  you  wanted  to  dig  it  1"  said  Roger. 

"  When  you  can't  do  what  you  want  to,  you  must  do  what 
you  can,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  that '«  to  wait  till  the  ground 
thaws,  I  reckon." 

"  Suppose  you  can't  wait  1 "  said  Roger. 

"  Oh,  if  I  'm  bound  to  get  into  the  ground  whether  or  no," 
said  Tom,  "  I  takes  a  pick."  But  before  Tom  could  ask  why 
Roger  wanted  to  get  into  the  ground,  Roger  was  off,  round 
to  the  tool-house  this  time;  and  there,  indeed,  stood  the 
pickaxe ;  but  it  was  about  as  much  as  he  could  lift. 

"  How  in  the  world  does  Tom  throw  it  over  his  shoulder, 
I  wonder !"  thought  Roger,  as  he  took  hold  of  the  heavy 
tool,  and  could  just  raise  it  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
"I've  got  to  hurry;  for  it'll  be  slow  work  digging  with 
this."    But  hurry  as  he  would,  it  took  a  long  time  even  to 
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get  back  to  the  tree.  Every  few  steps  he  had  to  drop  the 
pickaxe  down  in  the  snow  to  rest;  and  by  the  time  he  got 
back  to  his  cleared  place  of  brown  earth,  the  sun  was  almost 
dipping  behind  the  hilL 

"  Sunset !  as  sure  as  I'm  a  boy !"  said  Boger ;  'and  then 
he  drew  a  long  sigh,  thinking  how  he  used  to  feed  Ruffle 
at  just  that  very  time  of  day.  But  with  that  thought,  he 
began  to  peck  at  the  frozen  earth  again  with  his  pickaxe. 
Yes,  it  was  just  like  pecking ;  and  the  pickaxe  might  have 
laughed  to  itself,  for  certainly  it  had  never  been  so  used 
before ;  and  soon  Roger's  arms  got  veiy  tired  even  of  that ; 
then  he  got  down  on  his  knees,  and  tried  to  work  with  one 
end  of  it.  And  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  kissed  the  top  of  his 
head  and  went  away. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  his  father's  voice,  "  what  are  you 
about?" 

Soger  rose  to  his  feet,  very  flushed  and  warm  in  spite  of 
the  cold. 

"  I  'm  trying  to  dig,  papa." 

" So  I  see, — but  for  what  possible  purpose? " 

"  Papa,"— (Roger  choked  a  little,)— "  it 's  for  Ruffle's  head, 

SU-." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  his  father,  laying  his  hands  where 
the  sunbeams  had  been,  "is  there  no  easier  place  you  can 
think  of  1" 

"There  are  rats  in  the  hay,  papa^^and  I  don't  think 
mamma  would  like  me  keep  it  in  the  house." 

"Where  is  it  now r' 

"Here,  sir," — and  Roger  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  little 
pasteboard  box,  which  he  put  in  his  father's  hand.  Mr  Yan 
Dyke  opened  it  and  looked  in. 

"Roger,"  he  said  presently,  "  suppose  you  let  me  take  care 
of  it  for  a  few  days] — ^then  if  we  cannot  find  any  better 
place,  I  '11  let  Tom  use  the  pick  for  you." 

"  Tcniy  papa ! "  said  Roger,  so  much  astonished  that  he 
forgot  to  ask  where  his  father  would  keep  it.  "  Would  you, 
really]  I  thought,"  said  poor  Roger,  faltering  again,  "I 
thought  nobody  'd  touch  it  but  me ! " 
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''I  will,  if  you'll  let  me,"  said  his  father,  ''and  take  the 
best  care  of  it  I  know  how.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  this  comforted  Eoger's 
heart  To  have  poor  Buffle's  head  taken  care  of  by  his 
father,  when  Boger  had  feared  that  if  any  one  foimd  it,  it 
would  be  thrown  to  the  pigs,  was  giving  the  little  black  hen 
a  dignity  which  was  wonderfully  soothing.  With  great  re- 
lief he  saw  the  little  box  slide  into  his  father's  pocket,  and 
then  ran  in  to  tea,  and  to  tell  his  mother  "how  good  papa 
was." 

"Mamma,"  he  said  after  tea,  when  he  was  resting  on  the 
rug  at  her  feet,  with  his  head  against  her  knee,  "I  don't 
think  that 's  a  nice  boy  at  all ! " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  not  at  alL  But  if  you  and  I,  Boger,  who 
are  so  sinful  ourselves, — ^if  we  feel  so  about  him,  think  how 
our  hearts  must  look  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  perfectly 
holy.  Think  what  it  must  have  been  to  Him  to  come  down 
and  live  in  this  world,  among  sinners,  and  to  die  for  them." 

"Yes,  it  was  wonderful !"  said  Boger  sighing.  " Mamma, 
do  you  dislike  to  be  up  in  that  boy's  room  )" 

"  No,  Boger,  I  like  to  be  there." 

"  Don't  he  tell  you  stories,  and  say  bad  things  1 " 

"Tes,  sometimes,  and  they  do  give  me  pain;  but  they 
make  me  want  to  be  there  all  the  more." 

Boger  twisted  his  head  round  toward  her,  with  a  flushing 
look  of  tears. 

"Ah,  mamma !  *  you  are  like  Jesus !  I  think  that  was  the 
way  He  could  bear  to  be  in  this  world.  Mamma,  may  I  try 
and  help  to  take  care  of  that  boy  1" 

She  said  "  Yes,"— then  stooped  down  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head. 

"Boger,"  she  said,  "when  I  saw  that  little  footstep  in  the 
snow  yesterday,  my  first  thought  was,  what  should  I  do  if  I 
ever  found  your  little  feet  treading  in  the  ways  of  open  sin 
against  God,— and  I  thought  it  would  break  my  heart !" 

"Mamma,"  cried  Boger,  twisting  himself  round  again, 
"you  never  shall  1  don't  ever  think  of  it  again.  Indeed,  you 
never  shall !" 
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**  The  Lord  helping  you,"  said  his  mother  gravely. 

^'Mammay  did  you  think  so  because  I  was  in  such  a  pas- 
sion 1" 

''  I  suppose  that  helped  me  to  think  of  it,"  said  his  mother. 

^'Ah,  mamma!'* 

His  mother  did  not  answer  that,  and  Boger  nestled  his 
head  up  against  her  knee  again,  and  looked  into  the  fire  with 
eyes  so  wide  open  that  the  coals  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it,  but  winked  and  glimmered  like  fireflies. 

"  What 's  *  open  sin,'  mamma  ? " 

"  Roger,"  she  said,  "  you  know  you  disobey  me  sometimes." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  (very  sorrowfully.) 

"  Yet  it  is  not  the  choice  and  pleasure  of  your  heart,  in 
general,  to  do  so — is  it  1 

Roger  looked  round,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  no  !  mamma.'' 

"Well,  my  child,  if  those  who  have  chosen  the  Lord  for 
their  portion,  who  choose  obedience  to  Him  as  their  sweetest 
possible  life,  if  they  ever  fail,  it  is  a  bitter  grief  and  shame  to 
them.  But  those  who  disobey  His  commands  and  disregard 
His  will,  because  they  choose  not  to  be  His  servants — 
loving  darkness  rather  than  light,  breaking  His  law  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  we  say  they  live  in  open  sin." 

^'Does  anybody  really  love  darkness  better  than  light, 
mamma  ? " 

'^  The  Bible  says,  '  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  eviL'" 

Roger  moved  so  as  to  lay  the  other  cheek  on  her  lap,  and 
look  up  in  her  face. 

"  Mamma,"  he  said, "  I  choose  to  serve  the  Lord, — so  your 
heart  need  not  ache  any  more ! " 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

GOOD  BOY. 

Breakfast  was  over  next  morning,  and  Roger  was  wiping 
the  tea-cups  for  his  mother— a  service  which  he  liked  very 
much — when  Kitty  came  in ;  and  in  her  hands  was  a  tray 
with  a  little  bowl  of  gruel  and  a  piece  of  toast. 

"Mamma!"  cried  Roger,  "may  I  take  it  up]  I've  only 
got  one  more  saucer  to  wipe." 

"  If  you  can  without  spilling,"  said  his  mother.  So  when 
that  saucer  was  wiped  and  put  away  in  the  pantry,  Roger 
took  the  toast  and  the  gruel  and  carried  them  up  to  Tim's 
room.  And  then  he  bolstered  up  Tim's  head,  and  gave  him 
his  breakfast  just  as  nicely  as  he  knew  how. 

If  he  sighed  once  or  twice,  it  was  because  the  breakfast  he 
used  to  give  poor  Ruffle  came  into  his  mind.  Tim  was  not 
talkative  this  morning, — he  ate  his  gruel  and  eyed  Roger, 
but  without  even  saying„  Thank  you,  and  never  gave  him 
once  the  good  bright  look  that  used  to  shine  in  little  Ruffle's 
black  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  feel  to-day,  Tim  1 "  asked  Roger,  as  he  set 
down  the  empty  bowL 

"  You  can  ask  the  doctor,"  said  Tim. 

"But  he  don't  know  how  you/eeZ,"  said  Roger. 

"Well  I  don't,"  said  Tim,— "so  we're  even." 

"  Did  you  like  th«  gruel  ? "  said  Roger. 

"Don't  know,",  said  Tim. 

"Tim,"  said  Roger,  "what's  the  use  of  saying  what  isn't 
true?  God  hears  every  word  you  say,  and  He  don't 
like  it." 

"  Can't  help  that,"  answered  Tim, 

"  Yes,  but  you've  got  to  help  it,"  said  Roger,  "if  you  want 
to  go  to  heaven.  And  I  tell  you  it's  no  use  to  tell  Him 
stories — He  knows  better.  He  knows  everything  you  do 
and  everything  you  think. 

"  He  can't,"  said  Tim.    "  I  don't  beUeve  that." 
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"But  I  tell  you  He  does,"  said  Koger.  "The  Bible  says 
so." 

"Do  you  suppose  now,"  said  Tim,  "that  He  saw  me  in 
yonder  in  the  dark,  t'other  night  1  why,  I  couldn't  see  my- 
self.   If  I  had,  I  shouldn?t  ha'  fe^ 

"  Ah,  but  God  saw  you,"  said  Roger,  "  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  Him  whether  it 's  night  or  day.  And  I  think  He  let 
you  fall  on  purpose,  because  He  was  angry."  A  view  of  the 
case  which  seemed  to  startle  Tim  considerably.  * 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  1 "  he  said. 

"He's  often  done  such  things  to  people  who  sinned 
against  Him,"  said  Roger.  "Why,  Tim,  He  could  blow  you 
out  of  that  window  just  as  easy  as  could  be — or  up  the 
chimney, — so  you  'd  better  take  care  how  you  teU  any  more 
stories." 

"  Couldn't,"  said  Tim.    "  Don't  believe  that  neither." 

"  Indeed  He  could,"  said  Roger.  "  Once  when  some  people 
made  Him  angiy,  G^od  told  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow 
them  all  up,  and  it  did  :  and  another  time  a  man  and  his 
wife  fell  right  down  dead  in  a  minute,  just  because  they  'd 
said  what  wasn't  true." 

Tim's  face  wrinkled  all  up,  and  he  looked  very  much 
dismayed. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  he  said,— "where 's  she  1—1  don't 
like  the  way  you  talk.    It  scares  me." 

"But  it  needn't  scare  you  if  you'U  only  be  good,  Tim," 
said  Roger. 

"Nobody  ever  teached  meT  said  Tim,  squeezing  his 
knuckles  into  his  eyes. 

"  Didn't  you  ever  read  the  Bible  ? "  said  Roger. 

"No,"  said  Tim,  "never  heerd  o'  such  a  thing." 

"  Well,  don't  you  remember  the  story  I  read  to  you  yester- 
day ? "  said  Roger.    "  That  was  in  the  Bible." 

"  Yes,  but  the  lions  didn't  eat  ^m,"  said  Tim. 

"Because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  served  God,"  said 
Roger. 

«  Well,"  said  Tim,  "  I  '11  be  good  too.    What 's  to  do  ] " 

To  Roger's  great  joy,  his  mother  just  then  came  in. 
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''O  mamma,"  be  said,  "  won*t  you  come  and  tell  poor  'Hm 
how  to  be  good  1 " 
'^He  says/'  sobbed  Tim,  ''that  the  earth *11  swallow  me  all 

up  r 

Roger's  mother  could  not  help  smiling.  But  she  came 
and  sat  down  by  the  bed,  and  laid  her  soft  hands  on  poor 
little  Tim's  head,  and  he  stopped  sobbing  at  once. 

"Tim,"  she  said  gently,  " if  I  held  you  in  my  arms,  would 
you  be  afraid  I  should  ever  let  you  fall  ?" 

^ Guess  I  wouldn't!"  said  Tim,  with  a  grateful  look  at 
her. 

"And  if  I  promised  to  take  care  of  you  always,  would 
you  believe  I  could  ever  forget  ] " 

Tim  shook  his  head  with  great  emphasis. 

"And  if  I  said  to  you,  *  Tim,  you  have  done  me  harm — 
you  have  broken  into  my  chicken-house,  and  killed  my 
chickens,  and  troubled  my  little  boy  ever  so  much ;  yet  if 
you  '11  love  me,  and  do  everything  I  tell  you  every  day,  I  'U 
forgive  it  all, — what  would  you  do  1 ' " 

"Why,  I'd  try,"  cried  Tim,  "just  as  hard  as  ever  I 
could." 

"But  suppose  I  told  you,  *Tim,  besides  all  this  you  must 
mend  the  chicken-house,  and  bring  back  all  the  chickens, 
and  pay  all  the  damage,  and  then  you  shall  be  my  little 
boy,'— what  then  r 

The  wrinkles  shewed  themselves  in  Tim's  face  again. 

"  Then  it  wouldn't  do,"  he  said ;  "I  couldn't  do  that  I 
ain't  got  a  red  cent." 

She  stroked  his  head  softly  while  she  answered : — 

"Tim,  you've  done  wicked  things  against  God  a  great 
many  times ;  and  it  displeases  Him,  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm  in  the  worid.  Now,  how  can  you  pay  Him  for  all 
that  mischief  ?  He  is  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  you  have  never  tried  to  serve  Him.  How  can  He  for- 
give you  1" 

"  What  if  He  don't  ? "  said  Tim. 

"What  if  I  did  not  forgive  you  ?— I  should  say,  *Tim,  go 
right  out  of  my  house  to  prison!    I'll  not  help  you,  nor 

T 


^ 
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take  cara  of  7011,  nor  ever  E^teak  to  yon  agaJiL'  So  if  Ood 
does  not  fort^Te  you,  He'll  never  let  you  live  in  Hia  pre- 
sence, &nd  yon  can  be  only  miserable  in  this  woild  and  the 
next"    Tim  watched  her  earnestly. 

"  YoD  won't  1 "  he  said. 

"  Why  shouldn't  It"  But  Tim  did  not  epeaL  She  went 
on:^ 

"When  Mr  Van  Dyke  heard  what  yon  had  done,  Tim,  he 
was  very  angry ;  and  then  some  one  aaid  to  him, '  I  '11  mend 
the  ehicken-houae,  and  pay  for  all  the  mischief,  and  we  won't 
send  Tim  to  prison— we  '11  try  and  make  him  a  better  boy,' 
— and  then  Mr  Van  Dyke  said  yes," 

"That  was  yonl"  said  Tim.  "I  knowed  it!  I  knowed 
itl" 

"  I  know  it  too,"  said  Roger,  while  little  Tim  put  his  hands 
over  hia  face  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Hnsh,  Tim!"  she  said  gently;  "yon  mustn't  cry — it 
isn't  good  for  you.  See,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else. 
When  God  knew  how  you  and  I  and  all  other  people  had 
sinned  against  Him,  He  was  angry.  And  then  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  said,  I  will  pay  all  their  debt  aud 
beat  their  punishment,  that  they  may  be  forgiven.  And 
He  came  down  to  this  world  from  His  great  throne  in 
heaven,  and  here  He  suffered  and  died  for  ua ;  and  now  if 
we  do  what  He  says,  He  will  always  love  ns  and  take  care 
of  us  and  take  us  to  heaven.  Now  listen,  Tim,  for  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  Him  for  you."  Then  Mrs  Van  Dyke  knelt 
down  by  the  bedside,  and  prayed  the  Lord  Jeaus  to  teach 
Tim  how  to  be  good,  and  to  tiike  care  of  him,  and  never  to 
lot  him  ain  any  more. 

"Dill  i.U  hf;iT  youl"  aajd  T^m,  when  she  had  taken  her 

"Yea,  I  am  sure  He  heard  me." 

"Then  I  giitsa  He'll  doit!"  said  Km.  And  pulling  her 
band  to  bin  little  pillow,  Tim  hid  his  cheek  on  it^  and  went 
fast  asleep, 

Koger  and  his  mother  sat  and  watched  him. 

"  Manuna,"  said  Eoger,  softly. 
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"What?" 

"  How  hard  it  is  to  teach  people !" 

But  his  mother  gave  him  her  old  answer — "Did  you  ask 
God  to  help  your 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  Roger,  "that's  a  fact." 

"Always  trying  to  do  great  things  without  the  Lord's 
help !"  said  his  mother,  smiling. 

"  Is  that  another  great  thing  1 "  said  Boger.  "  Mamma,  I 
didn't  know  little  boys  could  do  sa  many  great  things !" 

"They  cannot,  alone,"  said  his  mother. 

"No,  I've  found  that  out,"  said  Roger.  "But  I  meant 
any  way." 

"Why,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "so  long  as  it  is  God's 
power,  of  course  He  can  let  it  do  its  work  by  any  means  He 
chooses.  He  sent  the  ravens  to  feed  Elijah ;  and  He  told 
Balaam's  ass  to  reprove  her  master — certainly  He  can  teach 
a  little  boy  to  speak  His  truth  in  a  right  way." 

"  Mamma,  how  long  do  you  think  it  wiU  take  Tim  to  learn 
to  be  a  good  boy?" 

"  How  long  has  it  taken  little  Roger  Van  Dyke  ?" 

"Ah,  mamma!"  Roger  sat  very  silent  and  thoughtful 
"Mamma,  do  you  think  the  Lord  Jesus  is  out  of  patience 
with  me  r 

"  No,  my  dear  child !" 

"Couldn't  I  get  on  faster?"  said  Roger,  sorrowfully. 

"  Yes,  Roger.  But  you  must  ask  Him  to  lead  you  on,  so 
that  your  feet  may  not  stumble.  Keep  near  to  Him — ^that 
is  the  only  way." 

''How  Ibng  it  takes!"  said  Roger,  looking  towards  Tim, 
and  thinking  of  himself. 

"Roger,"  said  his  mother,  "the  first  time  you  ever  sowed 
seeds  in  your  little  garden,  you  came  to  me  every  day  and 
said,  'Mamma,  will  they  ever  come  upV  And  then  when 
they  were  up,  you  said,  'Mamma,  will  they  ever  have 
flowers]'" 

"  I  remember !"  said  Roger.    "  Well,  mamma  ?" 

"  How  did  they  come  up  ?  what  made  them  ?" 

"Why,  the  sun  and  the  rain,"  said  Roger. 
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'*  Yes,  the  sun  and  the  rain  from  heaven.  And  what  made 
them  grow  up  and  have  flowers  ?" 

"The  same  things,  I  suppose,"  said  Roger.  "And  then  I 
hoed  round  them,  and  kept  the  weeds  out." 

"  What  harm  would  the  weeds  do  ?  ** 

"  Why,  they  'd  choke  the  flowers,"  said  Roger.  "  I  know 
in  one  corner  that  I  didn't  weed  out  in  time,  the  flowers  were 
ever  so  much  smaller  and  later." 

"That's  just  the  way  with  the  good  seed  which  God  sows 
in  our  hearts.  He  sends  the  sun  and  the  rain,  but  we  must 
pull  out  the  weeds — the  naughty  thoughts  and  words  and 
actions  we  must  try  to  keep  down  with  all  our  might.  And 
we  must  pray  always  for  His  h^lj),  that  so  the  flowers  and 
fruit  may  be  neither  small  nor  late." 

"  I  remember  once,"  said  Roger,  "  I  prayed  for  the  sun  and 
the  rain  for  my  garden  because  the  plants  didn't  grow  fast 
enough." 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "and  when  the  good  seed  in  your 
heart  does  not  grow  fast  enough — ^when  you  want  to  follow 
Jesus  nearer,  and  love  Him  better — ^then  *  it  is  time  to  seek 
the  Lord  till  He  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you.' " 

"Mamma,"  said  Roger,  "1  do  believe  there 's  a  verse  in  the 
Bible  for  everything !" 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  TWO  EIBBONS. 

The  chicken-house  was  repaired.  One  day  the  carpenter 
came  witlT  his  box  of  tools,  and  put  in  a  new  window-frame, 
and  mended  up  the  glass,  and  made  it  all  as  strong  as  ever. 
And  then  the  painter  with  his  little  brush  went  over  every 
bit  of  the  new  wood,  and  made  it  white  like  the  rest. 

But  nobody  brought  back  little  Ruffle,  as  Roger  thought 
to  himself  sorrowfully,  every  time  he  went  that  way.    And 
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Tom  said  he  would  take  good  care  that  Tray  was  never  shut 
up  in  the  cellar  all  night  again  by  mistake. 

^' Don't  you  think  I  might  get  Tom  to  feed  the  chickens 
all  the  time  now,  mamma?"  said  Roger  one  morning.  Tom 
had  been  doing  it  ever  since  the  death  of  poor  Buffle. 

"You  might,  Roger.  Will  you  tell  me  whyT  said  his 
mother. 

^  It  would  make  me  feel  bad  to  do  it,**  said  Roger« 

"  That  is  partly  a  good  reason." 

''What's  the  other  part,  manmiaf" 

"  That  depends  upon  why  you  fed  the  chickens  before." 

''Why,"  said  Roger,  "it  was  because  I  Hked  to,  I  think, 
for  one  thing,  and  then  papa  liked  to  have  me — he  said  it 
was  quite  a  help  to  Tom*  Tom  is  so  busy  early  in  the 
morning,  you  know,  mamma.* 

"  Then  it  was  partly  your  pleasure  to  feed  them,  and  partly 
your  duty?" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"Well,"  said  his  mother,  "you  need  not  do  it  for  pleasure, 
if  it  makes  you  feel  bad,  but  how  about  the  duty  Y" 

"  But  mamma,  would  its  being  a  duty  make  me  feel  any 
better?" 

.  "To  perform  a  duty  is  always  a  good,  healing  sort  of 
thing,"  said  his  mother,  "but  that  is  not  the  question. 
Have  you  any  right  to  give  up  a  duty  because  it  is  no  longer 
a  pleasure?" 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  have,"  said  Roger,  staring  into  the 
fire  and  thinking  as  hard  as  he  could.  "  But,  mamma,  don't 
people?" 

"  Yes,  people  do ;  what  then  ? " 

"Nothing  much,"  said  Roger,  drawing  a  sigh, — "only  I 
wish  I  could,  that  is  alL  How  many  duties  boys  have ! 
Mamma,  you  know  I  haven't  once  been  in  there." 

"  Roger,"  said  his  mother,  kissing  him,  "  duty  is  a  great 
deal  sweeter  than  pleasure, — ^indeed  it  is  pleasure— God's 
pleasure,  if  not  our  own.    And  we  ought  to  love  His  best" 

"Yes,  mamma, — I '11  try.  What  did  you  mean  by  'heal- 
ing?' you  said  duty  was  '  healing.'" 
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''Duty  perfanned  is  healing,  for  Qod  adds  to  it  His  bless- 
ing ;  and  His  blessing  comes  down  upon  our  hearts  when 
they  are  aching  or  troubled,  just  as  the  touch  of  Jesus  did 
upon  the  poor  sick  folk  when  He  was  on  earth." 

''1*11  go  right  away  P'  said  Boger.  And  not  waiting  to 
let  his  courage  cool,  Boger  got  the  key  «nd  the  com  basket, 
and  ran  off  to  the  chicken-house.  But  he  did  not  look  about 
mucL  He  threw  down  the  com  in  a  great  hurry,  got  a  pail 
of  water  and  filled  the  trough,  locked  the  door,  and  ran 
back  to  the  house  just  as  fast  as  he  could ;  for  the  truth  was, 
Boger's  heart  was  in  a  strange  commotion,  and  he  was  so  Tery 
much  afraid  of  crying  before  he  got  through  his  work,  that 
he  did  not  dare  stop  a  minute.  And  then  just  as  he  got  to 
the  h<Mise  door,  and  stood  there  to  take  breath,  his  father 
came  out. 

"Thank  you,  Boger  1"  he  said.  ''That  is  being  a  good, 
wise  boy;*'  and  how  glad  Boger  felt  after  that  you  may  guess. 
Yes,  duty  performed  was  at  least  sweeter  than  duty  unper- 
formed. 

Several  days  passed  by,  and  Boger  was  noore  and  more 
glad  that  he  had  followed  his  mother's  advice.  For  about 
this  time  Mr  Van  Dyke  sent  home  some  very  handsome 
fowls  of  a  new  kind,  aQd  Boger  began  to  enjoy  his  work 
again.  Meantime,  nothing  was  heard  of  the  little  pasteboard 
box  and  Buffle*s  head ;  and  Boger  never  asked,  because  he 
did  not  like  to  talk  about  the  subject  at  alL  He  thought 
maybe  his  father  had  forgotten  it ;  but  that  was  by  no  means 
the  case. 

One  afternoon,  when  Boger  had  been  giving  the  chickens 
their  supper  as  usual,  and  had  been  watching  the  new 
bantams  and  Poland  bens,  his  father  came  into  the  chicken- 
house  and  stood  by  him. 

"Boger,**  he  said, " did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  my  trust  1* 

Boger  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  I  mean  what  you  trusted  to  my  care  1" 

"I  didn*t  quite  know,  papa^-l  thought,— perhaps, — ^you 
are  so  busy,**  said  Boger,  stooping  down  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  grains  of  com. 
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''I  did  not  forget,"  said  his  father,  ''and  I  have  done  all  I 
can  do.  But  now  yon  must  take  charge  for  the  future.  So 
I  have  left  the  little  box  on  my  library  tabla"  And  his 
father  walked  away. 

Boger  ran  in,  quick  at  first,  then  walked  slowly,  wonder- 
ing what  his  father  meant  exactly;  it  must  be  Ruffle's  head, 
of  course,  but  might  he  keep  it  in  the  house  1  And  putting 
away  the  key,  Boger  quickened  his  steps  again,  and  went 
into  the  library. 

The  days  were  a  little  longer  now,  so  that  it  was  not  yet 
sundown,  and  several  long  bright  rays  streamed  m  through 
the  library  windows,  and  gilded  the  table  and  the  floor  and 
the  waU  with  their  yellow  light  The  little  pasteboard  box 
stood  on  the  table ;  Boger  saw  that  at  the  first  glance,  for 
one  of  the  long  sunbeams  lay  right  across  it ;  but  what  was 
that  alongside,  on  which  also  the  sunlight  rested?  What 
was  it  ? 

There  was  a  little  stand  or  pillar  of  dark  wood,  about  a 
foot  high,  and  on  the  top  of  it — ^beautifully  stuffed  and  pre- 
pared— was  the  head  of  little  Buffle;  the  black  feathers 
smoothed  and  dressed,  and  the  yellow  ruff  just  covering  the 
top  of  the  little  piUar.  Two  little  black  glass  eyes  looked 
very  bright  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  yellow  beak  which  had 
80  often  taken  com  from  Boger's  hand  held  now,  instead, 
two  long  floating  ribbons,  on  which  were  printed  certain 
words.  But  Boger  did  not  see  what  they  were,  nor  indeed 
much  of  anything  after  the  first  glance,  for  sorrow  and  joy 
and  surprise  quite  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  went  down  on 
the  floor  and  hid  his  face  in  a  foot-cushion.  Of  course  tears 
were  the  first  thing;  and  then,  without  raising  his  h^ad, 
Boger  thought  it  all  over — ^how  beautiful  it  was !  and  how 
kind  of  his  father,  and  how  glad  he  was,  and  how  sprry  1 — 
whereupon  the  tears  rushed  out  again.  But  after  a  while  Boger 
wanted  another  sight  of  his  treasure.  So  he  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  began  to  stroke  and  kiss  the  head  of  little  Buffle,  only 
driving  back  the  tears  when  they  were  likely  to  fall  on  her 
pretty  feathers.  "  It  was  just  beautiful ! "  and  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it.    And  accordingly,  when  by  and 
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by  his  father  and  mother  came  in,  and  Roger  was  still  gazing 
at  little  Euffle  by  firelight,  he  never  tried  to  say  anything, 
except,  "O  papa!— O  mamma!"  But  I  think  they  were 
quite  satisfied  with  that. 

Eoger  had  tired  himself  out  pretty  well  by  this  time,  and 
he  came  and  sat  down  on  the  rug,  and  laid  his  head  against 
his  mother,  but  still  with  his  face  towards  the  library  table. 

"Mamma^"  he  said  suddenly,  ''did  you  put  those  ribbons 
there  ? " 

"I  put  one,  and  your  father  put  the  other." 

"  There 's  something  on  them — ^isn't  there  ] " 

"Yes,  some  printing,"  said  his  father.  "Haven't  you 
read  it  yet  r' 

"  No,  papa.  You  know  I  couldn't  see  everything  at  once. 
And  it  grew  dark  so  sooa  Which  is  yours,  mamma  ? — ^the 
blue  ] " 

"  No,  the  pink." 

"It  looks  just  like  you,"  said  Eoger.  "What's  on  it, 
mamma?" 

"  Some  sweet  words,  with  my  love." 

His  father  got  up  and  lit  a  candle,  and  setting  it  on  the 
library  table,  told  Eoger  he  might  look  and  see. 

"  On  the  blue  ribbon,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  are  some  true 
words,  with  my  approbation." 

Eoger  went  and  knelt  down  by  the  table  again,  and  softly 
passing  his  fingers  over  little  Euffle's  head,  he  lifted  the  end 
of  the  blue  ribbon  with  the  other  hand.  On  it  was  printed 
in  letters  of  gold — 

"  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  (Frov. 
xvi  32.) 

Eoger  brushed  away  the  tears  out  of  his  eyes,  and  took  up 
the  pink  ribbon,  and  read  its  golden  letters — 

"  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping 
for  nothing  again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye 
shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest  j  for  he  is  kind  unto  the 
unthankful  and  to  the  evil,"  (Luke  vi  35,  36.) 
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*'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.' 
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CHAPTER! 

THE  FOUNTAIN. 


**  There  is  a  fountain  flU'd  with  blood. 
Drawn  from  Immanuers  veinB  ; 
And  8inn«:B,  plunged  beneath  that  flood. 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stainB." 

"Miss  Eachel,"  said  little  Martha  Still,  "I've  learned  my 
hymn,  every  verse  j  and  I  think  it's  very  beautiful;  but  I 
don't  know  what  it  means.  And  mother  says  she  don't. 
And  mother  said  I  was  to  tell  you  I'd  have  brought  the  eggs 
before,  only  I  was  sick." 

Miss  Bachel  was  rather  an  oldish  lady,  dressed  in  a  rich 
black  silk  gown.  On  her  head  was  a  white  lace  cap,  so  fine 
and  thin  that  it  looked  like  a  spider's  web,  and  on  her  hands 
were  black  lace  mittens.  She  wore  high-heeled  shoes,  with 
bright  buckles  and  black  rosettes,  a  little  black  silk  apron 
with  pockets,  a  bright  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  on  her 
nose  was  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles.  These  she  pulled  o£^  and 
looked  at  Martha. 

"  So  you '  ve  been  sick,  you  little  thing  1 "  she  said.  "  Well, 
how  do  you  do  now  1— you  don't  look  very  flourishing.'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  flourishing  means,"  said  Martha ;  "  but 
mother  says  I  ain't  quite  stout  yet." 

" Stout  1"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "I  should  think  not.    You 
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are  just  about  as  big  as  my  little  finger.  And  so  yon  don't 
know  what  the  hjnnn  means,  eh  )*' 

"No,  ma*am,  please,"  said  Martha,  dropping  a  courtesy. 
"  And  mother  says  she  don't." 

"I  fancy  not,"  said  Miss  Rachel;  "if  your  mother  had 
known  it  in  the  true  way,  she'd  have  been  pretty  apt  to 
teach  you.  Then  I  suppose  you  and  I  have  got  to  talk  it 
over." 

"Please,  ma'am !"  said  Martha,  with  another  courtesy. 

"  Sit  right  down  here,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  pushing  out  a 
little  bench  from  under  her  feet.  "People  that  have  been 
sick  must  not  stand  up,  child.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to 
manage  1  We  can't  talk  over  that  hymn  in  one  day.  How 
many  verses  are  there,  child  1 " 

"Seven !"  said  Martha.  "There's  all  my  fingers  on  one 
hand  and  two  on  the  other." 

"Seven,"  said  Miss  Rachel  "Well,  it  will  just  take  us 
seven  days  to  talk  it  over." 

"  Seven  whole  days  ? "  said  little  Martha.  "  That 's  a  great 
while!" 

"Well,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "how  much  can  you 
stand  at  once,  do  you  think  ?  Suppose  I  should  say  to  yoo, 
*  Martha,  there's  a  nice  loaf  of  bread  for  you,'  would  you 
swallow  it  down  whole,  or  take  a  slice  at  a  time  ?" 

"Why,  I'd  take  a  slice  at  a  time,"  said  Martha,  opening 
her  eyes  very  wide. 

"Very  good,"  said  Miss  Rachel  "That  hymn  is  bigger 
than  any  loaf  you  ever  saw,  child." 

"Is  it]"  said  little  Martha,  looking  straight  up  into  Mias 
Rachel's  pleasant  gray  eyes.  "  But  then,  ma'am  I  meant," 
— and  Martha  looked  into  the  fire  now  to  see  what  she  did 
mean.  ^ 

"What  is  it?"  said  Miss  Rachel. 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  Martha,  "you  know  I  don't  bring 
the  eggs  but  every  week — so  it  would  take  seven  weeks.  Miss 
Rachel !  And  then  if  I  was  sick  again  and  couldn't  come, 
that  would  make  eight ;  and  if  we  had  a  great  snow-Btorm, 
it  would  make  nine.   Ain't  that  a  good  while,  Miss  Rachel  f " 
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''YouVe  got  a  sensible  little  head  of  your  own,  child,  for 
all  it*s  so  small/*  said  Miss  Eachel,  patting  Martha's  head  as 
she  spoke.  *'  Yes,  nine  weeks  is  a  long  time.  And  then  if  I 
should  die  in  the  meantime,  you  might  never  know  what  the 
hymn  means." 

"  Die ! "  cried  Martha.    «  O  Miss  Rachel  I  "^ 

"Why  not,  child]"  said  her  friend.  "I must  die  some 
time,  you  know,  Martha." 

"  Oh,  but  not  yet,  please !"  said  Martha,  looking  frightened. 
"Dying's  dreadful!*' 

"Dreadful? — not  a  bit  of  it  to  me,"  said  Miss  Rachel 
"All  my  best  friends  are  in  heaven,  and  Jesus  is  ready  to 
take  me  when  I  go  j  why  should  it  be  dreadful  ?  Heaven 
is  a  great  deal  better  place  than  earth,  child." 

"Heaven?"  said  little  Martha,  looking  up  doubtfully. 
"Will  everybody  that  dies  go  to  heaven,  Miss  Rachel?" 

"Ah,  there  you  come  to  another  point,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  It  M  dreadf id  to  die  an  unf orgiven  sinner." 

Martha  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  her  eyes  so  full  that  she 
didn't  know  what  she  was  looking  at ;  and  presently  there 
came  up  a  sort  of  choked  sob  from  her  little  breast. 

"I  was  so  afraid!— last  week — ^when  I  was  sick," — she 
said. 

"What  made  you  afraid?"  said  Miss  Rachel 

"  I  didn't  know  what  would  become  of  me,"  said  Martha, 
rubbing  in  the  tears  with  her  little  pocket-handkerchief. 
"Mother  said  I  needn't  be  afraid — ^but  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"You  felt  just  as  if  you  were  going  into  a  dark  room,  and 
didn't  know  what  was  there,"  said  Miss  Rachel 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Worse  than  that,"  said  little  Martha; 
"'cause  I  was  so  afraid  something  was  there  to  hurt  me. 
Would  I  have  gone  to  heaven,  if  I  had  died  last  week,  Miss 
Rachel?" 

"Let  us  talk  a  little  about  that,"  said  Miss  Rachel 
"Heaven  is  a  beautiful,  glorious  place,  where  the  light  of 
God's  countenance  shines  for  ever  and  ever.  And  *  He  can- 
not look  upon  sin' — He  will  not  have  anybody  there  who  is 
not  all  holy  and  good." 
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"I'm  not  all  good !"  said  little  Martha,  weeping. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  said  Miss  EaqJieL 

"I  know  it!"  said  Martha;  "I  disobey  mother  some- 
times, and  I'm  cross;  and,  oh,  Miss  Bachel,  once  I  told  a 
story !" 

"Well,  how  is  it  about  the  great  Lord,  our  heavenly 
Father  ] "  said  Miss  BacheL  "  Do  you  love  to  do  the  things 
that  will  please  Him  9  Do  you  try  as  hard  as  you  can  never 
to  displease  Him  ? " 

"I  never  think  about  Him  at  all,  much,"  said  Martha, 
drawing  a  long  sigh.  "  Only  just  when  I  was  sick ;  and 
then  I  thought  He  was  in  the  room  all  the  time  1 " 

"  And  you  were  afraid  of  Him  1"  said  Miss  BacheL 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  please,**  said  Martha ;  "  ever  so  much." 

"  Why,  how  was  that  1 "  said  Miss  JRacheL  "  When  I  am 
sick,  child,  it  is  the  sweetest  thought  in  the  world  to  me 
that  Qod  is  in  my  room.  I  don't  know  how  I  could  bear  it, 
if  He  should  leave  me  for  a  single  minute." 

"  I  s'pose  you  're  so  much  better  than  me.  Miss  Rachel,'' 
said  little  Martha  meekly. 

"  I  am  a  sinner,  child,  just  as  much  as  you  are,"  said  Miss 
BacheL 

"  I  thought  sinners  were  bad  people,"  said  Martha. 

"  Sinners,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  are  people  who  have  broken 
God's  commandments,  and  who  cannot  possibly  keep  one  of 
them  without  His  help.  Now  the  Bible  says,  *  There  is  not  a 
just  man  upon  the  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.'  It 
says  too,  Martha,  that  in  heaven  there  is  '  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  peoples,  and  tongues;'  but  it  says  in  another  place, 
that  the  heavenly  gates  will  not  let  any  one  in  *  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie.' 
Now,  how  do  you  suppose  that  great  multitude  got  there  1 
— ^for  they  were  all  sinners  once." 

"  Are  they  inside  the  gates  1 "  said  Martha. 

"Ay!"  said  Miss  Bachel,  with  a  flush  coming  over  her 
face,  "'and  they  shall  go  no  more  out!'  Well,  little  one, 
how  do  you  think  they  got  there  ]" 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  Martha,  sighing;  "I  didn't  know 
there  were  gates,  ma'am.  Do  you  think  you  '11  get  through, 
MissBachell" 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it,  child,"  said  Miss  BacheL  "  Yet  mind, 
not  because  I  am  not  a  sinner,  not  because  my  heart  is  by 
nature  one  bit  better  than  yours,  or  than  that  poor  man's 
whom  they  took  off  to  prison  yesterday." 

"  Why  then  ] "  said  Martha. 

''Ah,  that  is  the  very  question,"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "and 
now  we  are  ready  for  our  hymn." 

"  Does  that  tell  about  it  1 "  said  Martha 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  EacheL  "The  first  verse  tells  how 
you  may  get  there,  and  the  second  will  shew  why  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  But  now,  little  Martha,  you  must  rest  first, 
and  have  something  to  eat,  because  you've  been  sick  and 
have  had  a  long  walk" 

So  Miss  Bachel  got  up  and  laid  down  her  book  and  her 
gold  spectacles,  and  then  she  went  off  to  the  pantry,  and 
brought  out  a  tumbler  of  sweet  milk"  and  a  large  slice  of 
loaf-cake;  and  she  wheeled  up  a  great  easy-chair,  and  set 
Martha  in  it;  and  the  chair  was  so  big  that  at  first  Martha 
thought  she  was  lost  among  its  cushions;  but  you  can't 
think  how  nicely  it  rested  her,  after  all,  with  the  help  of  the 
loaf-cake  and  the  milk. 

Then  Miss  Eachel  went  on  with  her  talk,  first  making 
Martha  repeat  a  verse  of  her  hymn ;  but  as  it  is  set  down 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  I  need  not  write  it  again 
here. 

"Now,  what  is  the  first  thing  that  verse  tells  about?'' 
Miss  Bachel  began. 

"  It  tells  about  a  fountain,"  said  Martha. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  and  they  are  just  some  of  the 
most  blessed  words  that  ever  Were  written.  You  see,  Martha, 
it  says,  'There  w.'  Once  God  said  to  the  people,  'There 
shall  he  a  fountain ;'  but  now  we  may  say,  *  There  m.'  Well, 
what  sort  of  a  fountain  is  it  1— like  any  one  you  ever  saw  1" 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am !"  said  Martha. 

"  Why  not  1"  said  Miss  BacheL 
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"Because  this  is  filled  with  blood,"  said  Martha.  '*A1I 
the  other  fountains  have  water." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  KacheL  "And  it  is  fUed^  do  you  see, 
Martha  1 — not  half  full,  hxAJUled.  Never  forget  that,  child, 
— if  the  whole  world  should  come  to  it,  it  would  still  be 
f  ulL    And  whose  blood  is  it  that  has  filled  this  fountain  %  " 

"  Immanuers,"  said  Martha.    "  So  the  verse  says.** 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  1 " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"Immanuel,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  "is  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  called  Jesus  because  He  is 
the  Saviour,  and  sometimes  He  is  called  Immanuel,  because 
He  is  Qod  as  well  as  man ;  for  Immanuel  means, '  God  with 
us.'  And  when  He,  the  mighty  God,  came  down  to  earth 
and  dwelt  among  us,  then  He  was  called  Immanuel  Do 
you  know  what  He  came  for,  Martha  1 " 

Martha  looked  into  the  fire  and  thought  as  hard  aa  she 
could. 

"  Did  He  come  to  fill  the  f  oimtain.  Miss  Eachel  ? " 

"Yes,  my  dear,  that  was  just  what  He  came  for.  God's 
holy  law  had  been  broken,  and  some  one  must  be  punished 
for  it.  And  when  the  Lord  Jesus  looked  down  and  saw  the 
poor  miserable  sinners  who  had  broken  the  law,  and  thought 
of  their  being  punished  for  ever,  then  He  pitied  them ;  and 
He  came  from  heaven  and  shed  His  own  blood,  that  they 
might  live  and  not  die.  And  hecaibse  He  was  Immanuel, 
God  as  well  as  man,  therefore  the  f oimtain  is  full — do  you 
understand,  child  ? — ^the  blood  of  Immanuel  is  enough  for 
all  the  world  of  sinners." 

"  It 's  called  a  fiood  in  the  next  line,"  said  Martha^  gazing 
into  the  fire  and  thinking  hard. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "once  God  brought  in  a  flood 
upon  the  ungodly  to  destroy  them,  but  this  flood  is  to  save 
them.    What  does  the  hymn  say  this  flood  does  for  sinners  ? " 

"  They  lose  all  their  guilty  stains  in  it,"  said  little  Martha. 

"What  does  that  mean  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,  please,"  said  Martha. 

"Sin,  my  dear,"  said  her  friend,  "is  a  very  black,  wicked 
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thing.  It  makes  our  hearts  all  dark,  it  makes  our  lives  all 
spotted  with  evil ;  and  when  all  that  we  do  is  written  down 
in  Gk>d's  book  of  remembrance,  our  sins  make  the  page  so 
dreadful,  that  no  man  could  bear  to  look  at  it.  But  when 
we  lay  ourselves  down  by  this  fountain,  and  let  the  flood 
roll  over  us,  then  the  stains  disappear.  Our  hearts  are 
washed  and  made  clean,  and  we  no  longer  love  sin  and 
disobedience,  and  when  God  looks  upon  that  great  book  of 
remembrance,  Jesus  stands  by. 

**  *  Then  methinks  I  hear  Him  praying. 
Father !  save  them — I  have  died ; 
And  the  Father  answers,  sajdng, 
They  are  freely  justified.*" 

^  And  then  all  the  dreadful  things  are  gone  away  from  the 
page  ? "  said  Martha. 

"  They  are  all  covered  up — ^blotted  out  with  blood  from 
this  fountain!  And  now,  little  one,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
first  verse." 

"  And  I  '11  have  to  wait  for  the  next ! "  said  Martha  sadly. 

"Why  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "we  have  talked  long 
enough  for  once,— you  are  as  tired  as  you  can  be." 

"I  don't  feel  a  bit  tired,"  said  Martha, — "and  it's  a  great 
while  to  next  week." 

"  An  immense  while,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  patting  Martha 
on  the  head.  "  Suppose  you  stay  here  with  me  for  the  next 
six  days,  and  have  a  verse  each  day  1 " 

"  O  Miss  Eachel ! "  cried  Martha^  starting  forward  out  of 
her  big  chair. 

"Would  you  like  it?" 

But  though  Martha's  eyes  were  sparkling  like  two  fireflies, 
she  seemed  not  to  have  any  words. 

"But  I  haven't  got  any  nightgown ! "  she  said  at  last. 

"  Well,  I  have,"  said  Miss  BacheL  "  So  that  point  is  dis- 
posed of." 

"  Would  mother  let  me  ? "  said  little  Martha  again. 

"She  will  if  she's  a  wise  woman,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "for 
it  woTild  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  I  'd  send  you 
home  with  red  cheeks,  instead  of  this  skim-milk  colour." 
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"  I  think  she  would ! "  said  Martha.  "  Debby's  home  to 
mind  the  baby.    May  I  run  home  and  see,  Miss  Eachell " 

"Bun  home  and  see!''  said  Miss  Eachel;  "I  think  one 
three  miles'  walk  is  enough.  You  lie  down  on  my  sofa 
there,  and  go  to  sleep,  child,  and  I  '11  send  Peter  down  to 
see  what  your  mother  says." 

''Oh  thank  you,  dear  Miss  Eachel!"  said  little  Martha, 
and  she  curled  herself  right  up  on  the  sofa  as  she  was  bid ; 
but  though  Martha  thought  she  was  far  too  happy  and 
excited  to  sleep,  yet  there  never  was  anything  so  coaxing  as 
those  sofa  cushions  and  the  soft  shawl  that  Miss  Eachel 
spread  over  her;  and  Martha  had  to  go  to  sleep  at  once 
just  to  please  them. 

Miss  Eachel  sent  off  Peter  to  find  out  if  Mrs  Still  would 
let  Martha  stay  with  her  for  a  week,  and  then  she  came  back 
to  her  sitting-room  again  ;  and  lo  and  behold,  the  child  was 
already  fast  asleep.  So  Miss  Eachel  stood  and  looked  at 
her. 

Little  Martha  had  a  good,  honest  face,  though  she  was  not 
at  all  pretty,  and  just  now  she  was  very  pale  and  thin ;  and 
everything  about  her  was  just  as  neat  as  wax.  Her  dark 
calico  frock  fitted  nicely  and  had  a  little  white  rufOie  round 
the  neck,  and  her  stockings  were  white  and  well  mended, 
and  though  her  shoes  were  not  new  they  were  brushed  and 
blacked  and  carefully  tied;  and  her  brown  hair  was  as 
smooth  and  shining  as  could  be,  except  just  where  the  sofa 
cushion  had  tumbled  it  Miss  Eachel  stood  by  her  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  she  drew  up  the  shawl  closer,  and 
went  back  to  her  seat.  And  Miss  Eachel's  old  cat  jumped 
up  on  the  sofa  and  went  to  sleep  on  Martha's  new  calico 
frock. 

Martha  slept  for  a  long  time.  And  when  she  woke  up, 
Miss  Eachel  told  her  that  it  was  tea-time;  and  that  her 
mother  would  let  her  stay  as  long  as  Miss  Eachel  would 
keep  her,  and  she  would  be  a  good  girL  So  Martha  thought 
to  herself,  if  it  depended  on  her,  she  would  stay  a  good 
while. 

Then  Jane,  the  maid,  brought  in  tea,  and  set  it  on  a  little 
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tound  mahogany  table;  and  the  table  was  polished  so 
bright  that  Martha  could  see  her  face  in  it,  and  all  the  spoons 
and  plates  could  see  their  backs  if  they  chose.  And  Miss 
Rachel  had  the  prettiest  little  silver  teapot  and  blue  cups 
and  saucers ;  and  the  bread  and  butter  and  baked  apples 
and  toast  were  altogether  the  best  things  Martha  had  ever 
tasted.  And  don't  you  think,  for  all  her  fine  sleep  in  the 
afternoon,  Martha  grew  sleepy  again  after  tea ! — and  then 
Miss  Rachel  took  her  into  her  own  room,  and  put  her  into  a 
little  white  bed,  all  by  herself.  But  Martha  had  the  strangest 
dream  there !  For  she  thought  she  saw  JViiss  Rachel  kneel- 
ing by  her  little  white  bed,  and  praying  that  Martha's  own 
heart  might  be  washed  all  clean  and  white  in  that  precious 
and  wonderful  fountain. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  DYING  THIEF. 

'*  The  dying  tliief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day  ; 
And  there  have  I,  as  vile  as  he, 
Wash'd  all  my  sins  away." 

When  Martha  opened  her  eyes  next  morning,  she  could  not 
think  where  she  was ! — and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  came  into 
her  mind  that  this  was  Miss  Rachel's  house,  and  that  that 
was  Miss  Rachel's  bed  ;  though  Miss  Rachel  was  not  in  it. 
And  at  first  Martha  felt  lonely,  and  wanted  to  see  the  baby, 
and  mother, — and  then  she  remembered  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  verse  of  the  hymn  every  day,  and  that  the  second 
verse  came  next. 

Then  Miss  Rachel  came  in.  But  she  did  not  begin  to  talk 
about  the  hymn  directly,  as  Martha  thought  she  would, 
and  yet  she  said  a  great  many  pleasant  things ;  and  little 
Martha  grew  as  bright  as  the  sunbeams  that  came  in  at  the 
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window,  and  was  just  as  ready  for  Iier  breakfast  as  could  be. 
She  had  not  felt  so  well  before  for  a  long  time. 

When  breakfast  was  over  and  all  cleared  away,  Miss  Bachel 
took  up  the  newspaper,  and  gave  Martha  a  little  book  to 
read  in  the  meanwhile.  And  the  book  was  so  interesting 
that  Martha  forgot  all  about  Miss  Bachel  and  her  hynm,  and 
everything  else— but  her  book ;  and  never  raised  her  eyes 
from  it  till  she  had  finished  the  last  page.  Miss  Bachel  ^was 
looking  at  her. 

"  Well,  little  one,"  she  said,  "  do  you  like  your  book  1  * 

"  Oh,  ever  so  much  I "  said  Martha. 
'Those  children  have  gone  to  heaven,"  said  Miss  Racliel; 
**  but  they  could  never  have  got  there  if  that  fountain  had 
not  been  filled.     Now  let  us  see  what  our  second  verae 
says." 

''  It  tells  about  a  thief,  first,"  said  Martha. 

*'  Yes,  so  it  does,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  and  a  wonderful  man 
he  was,  too.    What  does  it  tell  about  him  1 " 

''  It  says  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  fountain,"  said  Martha. 

"Well,  what  does  'rejoiced'  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  it  means  ever  so  glad,  don't  it,  ma'am  1 "  said  little 
Martha. 

"  Ever  so  glad  I"  repeated  Miss  Bachel ;  "  yes,  that  is  just 
what  it  means  !  Think,  Martha, — he  was  a  thief,  and  he  was 
dying ;  and  instead  of  having  a  pure  heart,  it  was  all  dark 
and  foul  with  sin, — and  with  that  heart  he  was  going  before 
God's  great  white  throne  of  judgment  Then  suddenly  he 
saw  the  wonderful  fountain  'opened  for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness.'  Don't  you  think  he  might  well  be  *  ever  so 
gladr" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Martha.  "  And  did  he  go  right  to  it. 
Miss  Bachel?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  he  went  right  to  it.  He  never 
stopped  to  think  whether  there  was  time,— he  never  stopped 
to  think  whether  his  heart  was  too  black  to  be  made  clean,— 
he  saw  the  fountain  filled  with  blood,  and  it  put  aU  else  out 
of  his  head  He  went  right  to  it,  and  found  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  could  cleanse  even  him." 
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«  What  a  beautiful  story ! "  said  little  Martha.  « I  wish  I 
had  it  in  a  book !  '* 

"  Why,  so  you  have,"  said  Miss  Rachel  "  It  is  in  the 
Bible,  chHd." 

"Is  it]"  said  Martha.  "But  I  haven't  got  a  Bible, 
ma'am." 

"  Well  you  sha'n't  have  a  chance  to  say  that  again,"  said 
Miss  Eachel  And  she  got  up  and  went  to  her  little  closet, 
and  from  there  she  brought  out  the  prettiest  little  Bible  you 
ever  saw,  with  gilt  leaves  and  a  blue  cover. 

"  Now  child,"  she  said,  "  whenever  you  fail  to  know  what 
blessed  words  Qod  has  written  for  His  people,  just  remember 
it  isn't  because  you  haven't  got  them." 

"  Is  it  all  for  me ) "  said  little  Martha^  with  a  face  of  won- 
dering joy  as  she  took  the  Bible. 

"All  for  you,"  said  Miss  Rachel.  "  I  should  not  like  to 
give  anybody  part  of  a  Bible.  Turn  over  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  book,  Martha  Still, — ^further  on—till  you  see  St  Luke 
written  at  the  top  of  the  page." 

"  Here  it  is,  ma'am,"  said  Martha. 

"  And  now  turn  on  till  you  find  the  twenty-third  chapter," 
said  Miss  Rachel,  "  and  begin  at  the  thirty-third  verse  and 
read  it  out  to  me." 

And  Martha  read : — 

"  'And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called 
Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him,  and  the  two  malefactors; 
one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.' " 

"Stop  there,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel  "They  crucified 
Aim' — ^that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  They  set  up  a  great 
cross  of  wood,  and  they  nailed  Him  to  it^ — that  was  the  way 
He  bore  the  punishment  for  us ;  that  was  the  way  the  foun- 
tain was  opened  for  our  sins.  And  on  each  side  of  Him 
there  was  another  cross,  to  which  was  nailed  a  malefactor — 
that  is,  an  evil-doer, — some  wicked  man  who  had  broken  the 
law  himself ;  but  Jesus  was  nailed  there  because  we  had 
broken  it    Go  on,  child." 

"  *  Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.    And  they  parted  his  raiment,  and  cast 
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lots.  And  the  people  stood  beholding :  and  the  rulers  also 
with  them  derided  him,  saying,  He  saved  others ;  let  him 
save  himself,  if  he  be  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God.' " 

"  Ah ! "  said  Miss  Eachel,  "  He  saved  others  just  because  He 
would  not  save  Himself  I  He  bore  the  shame  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  death,  just  that  we  might  have  glory  and  eternal 
life." 

" '  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  and 
offering  him  vinegar,  and  saying.  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  save  thyself.* " 

"You  see,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "He  could  have  saved 
himself  from  all  that  dreadful  day,  for  he  was  the  Lord  from 
heaven  ;  but  it  was  His  people  He  wanted  to  save." 

"  *  And  a  superscription  also  was  written  over  him  in  letters 
of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  This  is  the  King  of  the 
Jews.' 

"  *  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed  on 
him,  saying.  If  thou  be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  But  the 
other,  answering,  rebuked  hun,  saying.  Dost  not  thou  fear 
God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?  And  we 
indeed  justly ;  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds : 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.' " 

"Do  you  understand  all  that,  little  one?"  said  Miss 
Rachel  "The  men  who  crucified  the  Lord  Jesus  mocked 
Him,  because  He  said  He  was  the  Son  of  God ;  they  charged 
Him  with  blasphemy,  and  set  up  over  His  head  in  scorn 
those  words  which  said  He  was  king  of  the  Jews.  And 
one  of  the  evil-doers  that  was  crucified  with  Him,  felt  just  as 
they  did ;  and  scoffingly  told  Him  to  save  Himself  and  them 
if  He  was  Christ.  But  the  other  evil-doer  rebuked  the  one 
who  spoke  so ;  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and 
deserved  to  die ;  *  but  this  man,'  (Jesus,)  said  he,  *  hath  done 
nothing  amiss.'  And  when  he  looked  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  saw  the  fountain  opened,  and  the  blood  shed,  which  only 
could  take  away  sin ;  I  suppose,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel, 
putting  her  hands  up  to  her  face,  "  I  suppose  his  heart  was 
like  to  break  with  joy  and  sorrow ! " 

"Was  he  the  dying  thief  1 "  asked  little  Martha^  softly. 
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«  Yes  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel    "  Eead  on." 

"'And  he  said  nnto  Jesns,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdon^'  ^ 

"There,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  there  is  the  chief  thing. 
For  when  he  saw  the  fountain,  he  came  right  to  it  The 
others  called  the  Lord  a  king  in  scorn,  but  this  poor  dying 
thief  knew  Him  in  his  heart  for  '  the  King  of  kings.'  And 
all  he  asked  was  that  Jesus  would  remember  him.  He  did 
not  say,  Lord,  I  do  not  deserve  to  go  into  Thy  holy,  glorious 
kingdom;  but  only,  Lord,  when  Thou  comest  there,  re- 
member me.  That  was  all  he  asked  :  he  believed  so  fully 
in  the  infinite  love  of  Jesus,  in  the  infinite  power  of  His 
blood,  that  he  just  laid  his  heart  at  Jesus's  feet,  and  said 
Lord,  remember  me  ! " 

"  And  did  the  Lord  remember  him ) "  asked  Httie 
Martha. 

"  Child,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  "  the  Lord  Jesus  never  forgets. 
The  poorest,  weakest,  little  heart  that  is  given  to  Him,  is 
safe.    See  now  what  He  answered.** 

"*And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To- 
day shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradisa' " 

"Then  he  went  right  to  heaven  ? "  said  little  Martha. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "  that  very  day.  But  how  did 
he  get  past  those  golden  gates,  do  you  think,  child  ?— here 
he  was  a  poor  dying  thief.** 

"  But  he  went  to  the  fountain— and  Jesus  took  him,"  said 
Martha. 

"Yes,**  said  Miss  Rachel.  "He  had  good  reason  to  be 
*  ever  so  glad.*  Well,  chUd,  now  for  the  rest  of  your  verse. 
The  first  part  tells  of  the  thief  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  j  the  second  part  has  been  said  and  sung  by  many  a 
poor  sinner  'as  vile  as  he*  since  that  time.  I  told  you 
the  first  verse  would  tell  how  you  might  get  to  heaven,  and 
the  second  verse  why  I  feel  sure  that  I  shalL** 

"Then  you've  been  to  the  fountain.  Miss  Rachel  1*'  said 
little  Martha,  looking  at  her  with  strange  interest. 

"Yes  child,"  said  her  friend;  "I  went  to  it  more  than 
forty  years  ago.    And  it 's  full  yet,  Martha,  and  it  seems  to 
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me  more  precious  and  beautiful  than  it  did  then.    And  now, 
little  one,  I  want  you  to  go  to  it  too." 

"I  don't  know  how,  please  ma'am,"  said  little  Martha^ 
with  the  big  tears  dropping  down  her  cheeks. 

''  The  Lord  Jesus  does  not  shew  Himself  to  our  eyes  any 
more,"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "  but  He  hears  every  word  that  we 
say  to  Him ;  and  you  must  beg  Him  to  wash  away  ail  your 
sins  in  His  precious  blood,  and  give  you  a  clean  heart. 
And  you  must  never  forget  the  fountain,  child.  Look  at 
everything  else  through  that.  If  you  are  tempted  to  do 
some  wrong  thing,  just  remember  the  fountain, — and  the 
blood  of  Christ  with  which  it  is  Med  will  make  the  sin 
look  so  black  and  hateful  that  you  will  not  want  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it ;  for,  but  for  sin,  that  blood 
would  never  have  been  shed.  And  when  something  God 
has  told  you  to  do  seems  hard  and  disagreeable,  look  at  the 
fountain ;  and  when  you  think  what  the  love  of  Jesus  did 
for  you,  you  will  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  Him." 

"Yes  ma'am,"  said  little  Martha,  with  her  serious  face,  ''I 
think  so  too." 

''And  when  you  are  sick,  Martha,"  said  Miss  Eachel, 
"  then  most  of  all  think  of  the  f oimtain !  See  how  that 
poor  thief  did  not  fear  to  die,  and  never  asked  Jesus  to  keep 
him  alive,  as  the  other  evil-doer  wanted,  but  only  that  the 
Lord  would  receive  him  into  His  kingdom.  Every  drop  of 
that  blood  that  Jesus  shed  is  like  a  stepping-stone  in  the 
dark  river  of  death,  that  so  His  people  may  go  through  as  on 
dry  land.  'And  on  them  the  second  death  hath  no  power.' 
And  where  Jesus  is  there  also  shall  His  people  be." 

Then  Miss  Bachel  rose  up  and  took  little  Martha  by  the 
hand,  and  they  both  went  down  into  the  garden. 

Now  Miss  Bachel's  garden  was  large,  and  full  of  pleasant 
flowers  and  trees.  There  was  a  high  wall  all  round  it,  and 
at  each  end  there  was  a  large  arbour,  covered  over  with  all 
sorts  of  climbing  plants ;  and  in  each  arbour  there  were  seats 
and  a  table.  And  from  one  arbour  to  the  other,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  garden,  there  ran  a  broad  smooth  gravel 
walk,  on  which  the  little  birds  came  down  and  hopped 
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about^  and  where  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  Miss  Eachel's  old  pussy 
sometimes  tried  to  catch  them.  However,  puss  was  not 
there  to-day,  but  the  birds  were  in  great  numbers,  and  each 
one  singing  and  chirping  with  all  his  heart.  Miss  Eachel 
eat  down  in  one  of  the  arbours,  and  told  little  Martha  that 
she  might  run  up  and  down  the  broad  gravel  walk,  and 
pick  any  flowers  that  she  chose;  only  she  must  pick 
them  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the  bushes,  and  she  must 
not  frighten  the  birds.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  Martha 
would  not  have  frightened  the  birds  for  anything  in  the 
world,  they  were  so  beautiful  and  so  tame.  And  the  flowers 
were  wonderful !  There  were  great  crimson  roses,  that  could 
hardly  hold  up  their  heads — they  were  so  heavy ;  and  their 
breath  so  sweet  that  it  put  little  Martha  almost  out  of  her 
wits.  She  stood  there  before  the  rose-bush,  and  could  not 
get  away ;  till  Miss  Eachel  called  out  to  her — 

^'Eun  about,  child!  it  will  do  you  good.  Don't  stand 
still  all  the  time." 

And  then  Martha  ran  on,  and  came  to  a  white  lily ;  and 
the  lily  was  so  white  and  so  pure  that  she  had  to  stand  still 
again  to  look  at  that.  Then  there  were  blue-eyed  violets, 
and  little  rosy,  warm-hearted  pinks,  and  then  beautiful 
dark-blue  spiderwort,  with  its  long  slender  leaves.  Martha 
thought  that  most  of  the  flowerd  were  altogether  too  hand- 
some to  pick,  but  she  stooped  down 'to  get  a  violet — there 
were  so  many  of  them.  Indeed  there  were  so  very  many, 
that  Martha  couldn't  tell  which  one  to  choose;  for  while 
one  of  the  little  blue  things  looked  up  in  her  face  and  said, 
"Pick  me  1"  another  hung  down  its  head  and  was  altogether 
so  lovely  that  she  wanted  that  to.  So  she  picked  them  both* 
It  was  just  as  delightful  as  it  could  be,  to  run  up  and  down 
that  smooth  walk  among  the  flowers  and  birds. 

"Well,  little  one,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  when  at  last  Martha 
came  back  to  the  arbour,  "  what  have  you  found  1 " 

"Oh,  just  everything  that 's  beautifid  1"  said  little  Martha^ 
joyfully. 

"  You  've  found  a  pair  of  red  cheeks,"  said  Miss  Eachel ; 
"  that  *s  one  thing.    Did  you  find  my  red  roses  ] " 
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^  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  said  Martha ;  ^'  I  think  they  are  splen^ 
did." 

"Well  now,  child,**  said  Miss  Rachel,  "do  yon  go  and 
pick  me  the  very  reddest  of  them  that  you  can  find,  and  the 
very  whitest  lily  in  the  whole  garden ;  and  I  want  a  green 
leaf  that  is  just  as  fresh  and  bright  as  it  can  be,  and  another 
that  is  all  dry  and  withered  up.  Now  let  us  see  what  a  good 
looker  you  are." 

"Which  shall  I  look  for  first,  please,  ma'am)"  said 
Martha. 

"Just  which  you  like,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel;  and 
away  went  Martha. 

"  I  think  I  '11  hunt  for  the  dry  leaf  first,"  said  Martha  to 
herself.  "Oh,  here's  one,  now,  right  under  this  rose-bush;" 
and  Martha  picked  up  the  dry  leaf,  and  then,  gathering  up 
the  comers  of  her  little  check  apron,  she  laid  the  leaf  care- 
fully in.    Then  she  went  on  to  get  the  green  leaf. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  in  your  apron?"  said  the 
summer  wind,  playing  around  Martha.  "  Let  me  see  ! "  But 
Martha  only  held  her  apron  the  closer.  "  What  have  you 
got  1  What  have  you  got  ? "  repeated  the  wind,  taking  hold 
of  the  little  apron  and  giving  it  a  good  shake.  "  Nothing 
but  a  dry  leaf  1 — ^Whew  ! " — and  the  wind  sent  a  breath 
right  into  the  apron  and  Blew  the  leaf  away !  So  Martha 
had  to  begin  again.  However,  at  last  she  found  them  all, 
— ^the  dry  leaf,  and  the  green  leaf,  and  the  red,  red  rose,  and 
the  pure  white  lily— and  came  back  to  the  arbour  with  her 
apron  full  of  treasures.  And  such  red  cheeks  as  little  Martha 
had  then ! 

"  You  are  quite  a  good  looker,  little  one,"  said  Miss  Rachel, 
when  Martha  had  spread  out  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  on 
the  little  arbour  table.    "  Which  is  the  prettiest,  child  1 " 

"  The  red  rose,  please,"  said  Martha.  "  But  the  white  lily 's 
beautiful,  too." 

"  And  which  is  the  ugliest  1 "  said  Miss  Rachel 

"  Oh,  the  dry  leaf ! "  said  Martha.  "  And  I  don't  think  the 
green  leaf  *s  very  pretty,  but  it 's  nice." 

"The  green  leaf  is  one  of  those  useful  things  that  are 
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beautiful  only  in  a  quiet  way,"  said  Miss  EacheL  "Now, 
little  one,  look  at  your  flowers  and  leaves  all  the  time,  and 
see  if  you  can  understand  these  verses  about  them : " — 

* 

"  Here,  in  my  garden,  Lord,  I  see 
Wonders  and  beauties  made  by  Thee ; 
Some  sweet,  some  glorious,  aU  fair — . 
Shewing  Thy  wisdom,  power,  and  care. 
Oh,  what  is  man  !  that  Thou  dost  make 
AU  things  so  lovely  for  his  sake  1 
For  what  am  I  among  the  host? 
Which  did  my  soul  resemble  most? 

'*  Here  is  a  lily — shining  white, 
As  if  a  very  child  of  light : 
Ko  soil,  no  blemish,  and  no  stain 
On  its  pure  radiance  doth  remain ; 
Sprung  from  the  lowly  garden  bed. 
Up  towards  the  heavens  it  lifts  its  head. 
This  saint-like  flower,  without  a  q)ot, 
Alas,  my  soul  resembleth  not  1 

*'Here  are  green  leaves, — so  fresh,  so  new> 
As  if  just  wet  with  heavenly  dew. 
Each  on  its  little  stem  doth  grow. 
They  from  the  larger  branch  below ; 
And  leaf  and  stem  and  branch  fulfil. 
From  hour  to  hour,  Thy  blessed  will. 
Such  is  the  man  whose  feet  still  tread 
The  way  where  Thy  commands  have  led. 

**  Here  is  a  crimson  rose, — oh,  see 
Its  red  leaves  dyed  most  wondrously ! 
The  cruel  thorns  upon  its  stem. 
See,  but  beware  thou  touch  not  them. 
Such  waa  the  colour  of  that  flood 
Pour'd  out  for  sinners, — Jesus'  blood: 
But  when  our  guilt  Immanuel  bore, 
A  crown  of  sharper  thorns  He  wore. 

**By  nature,  liord,  I  know  with  grief, 
I  'm  a  poor  fallen,  worthless  leaf  : 
Shrivell'd  and  dry  and  near  to  death, 
Driven  by  sin  as  with  a  breath. 
But  if  by  grace  I  am  made  new. 
Washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  too ; 
Like  to  a  hly  I  shall  stand. 
Spotless  and  pure,  at  His  right  hand.** 

little  Martha  listened  to  every  one  of  the  words  Miss 
Eachel  spoke,  and  said  she  understood  them  all;  and  then 
she  took  up  the  dfy  leaf  and  the  green  leaf,  and  the  white 
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lily,  and  the  beautiful  red  rose^  and  followed  Miss  Bachel 
into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  RASBOMED  CUUKCH. 

"  Dear  dying  Lamb,  Thy  precious  blood 
SbaJl  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransom'd  Churoh  of  Qod 
Be  saved,  to  sin  no  more." 

*'  Dm  you  ever  see  a  lamb,  little  one  ?  ^  said  Miss  Eachel. 

^  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  please,''  said  Martha.  "  There 's  some  on 
the  hUl  behind  our  house." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "you  see  in  this  verse  we  have 
another  of  the  names  of  ImmanueL  In  old  times,  a  great 
while  ago,  the  people  used  to  sacrifice  lambs  unto  Gk>d. 
That  is,  they  used  to  bring  them  to  some  place  where  there 
was  an  altar,  and  kill  them  there,  and  bum  them  upon  the 
altar." 

"Kill  the  lambs?"  said  Martha.  "Oh,  that  was  dread- 
ful!" 

"And  so  perhaps  God  meant  it  should  be,"  said  Miss 
Rachel  "For  He  ordered  them  to  do  it,  Martha:  He 
wanted  them  to  remember  every  day,  that  nothing  but  blood 
could  wash  away  their  sins.  And  some  of  the  people,  I  sup- 
pose, really  thought  that  the  blood  of  these  lambs  could  do 
it ;  but  others  knew  it  was  only  for  a  sign  of  the  great  Sacri- 
fice that  should  by  and  by  be  offered.  And  when  Jesus  came 
He  was  called  'the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.' " 

"Because  His  blood  really  could,"  said  Martha.  "And 
then  all  the  little  lambs  that  had  been  killed,  just  told  the 
people  that  He  was  coming." 

"  That  was  all,"  said  Miss  EacheL  "  For  you  see,  Martha, 
the  blood  of  animals,  or  of  mere  men,  could  never  atone  for 
our  sins, — it  is  not  worth  enough,  it  is  not  good  enough ;  but 
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the  blood  of  Jesus,  that  was  most  precious ;  for  He  was  '  the 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.'  And  so  '  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions.'  Now,  what  does  it  say  of 
His  blood  in  tMs  verse  ] " 

'*It  says  it  shall  never  lose  its  power,''  said  Martha. 

''So,  the  fountain  is  not  only  always  just  as  full,  but 
always  just  as  precious,"  said  Miss  EacheL  **It  shall  never 
lose  its  power — ^tiU  when,  child ) " 

*<  <TiIL  all  the  ransom'd  Church  of  God 
Be  saved,  to  sin  no  more.* " 

"Do  you  know  what  the  Church  of  God  is,  child  1**  said 
Miss  EacheL 

"I've  seen  the  white  church  down  in  the  village,  please 
ma'am,"  said  Httle  Martha. 

"Yes,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing,"  said  Miss  Rachel 
''The  church  in  the  village  is  a  big  house  with  a  steeple  to 
it ;  and  all  the  people  that  go  there  every  Sunday,  and  call 
themselves  Christians,  they  are  called  a  church,  too ;  but  the 
real  Church  of  God  is  aU  those  people — everywhere  in  the 
whole  world,  and  in  all  the  different  ages  and  countries — ^who 
really  serve  God  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  Him  alone. 
And  they  are  the  ransomed  Church." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  what  that  means,"  said  little 
Martha. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  "  there  was  a  man  in 
the  western  part  of  Africa  who  was  called  John.  He  had 
been  a  heathen  and  a  cruel,  bad  man ;  but  now  several  good 
missionaries  had  come  there  to  tell  the  people  of  Jesus,  and 
this  poor  heathen  heard  and  believed  But  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  serve  the  true  Gk)d,  then  his  old  companions  began 
to  hate  him." 

"Then  they  didn't  believe  V*  said  Martha. 

"  No  indexed,"  said  Miss  Rachel ;  "  and  many  of  them  hated 
even  the  missionaries  and  the  town  where  they  lived.  There 
was  a  country  of  Africa  not  very  far  from  this  town,  called 
Dahomey ;  and  there  the  people  were  dreadfully  cruel  and 
wicked.    For  the  King  of  Dahomey  used  to  go  off  with  his 
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armed  men  and  bum  houses  and  villages,  and  kill  some  of 
the  people,  and  carry  off  the  rest  to  sell  for  slaves.'' 

"But  why  did  they  let  him?"  cried  Martha.  "Why 
didn't  they  fight  too  r* 

"  So  they  did,"  said  Miss  Rachel ;  **but  the  King  of  Daho- 
mey was  stronger  than  they.  Of  course  he  did  not  like  the 
missionaries,  and  at  last  he  laid  a  plan  to  attack  their  town." 

"  Was  there  nobody  in  it  but  missionaries  ?"  asked  Martha. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Rachel ;  "  there  were  a  great  many  of 
the  poor  native  people,  and  among  the  rest  this  man  John ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  King  of  Dahomey  was 
coming,  they  got  ready  as  fast  as  they  could  to  fight  and  de- 
fend their  town.  The  news  came  to  them  on  Sunday,  and 
you  can  think  how  frightened  they  were ;  only  those  that 
were  Christians  knew,  that  though  the  King  of  Dahomey  had 
twice  as  many  men  as  they  had,  yet  that  the  Lord  was  far 
stronger  than  even  he." 

"  And  did  the  Lord  help  them  ] "  said  little  Martha.  "  O 
Miss  Rachel !  I  hope  jthey  didn't  all  get  killed !" 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "  the  Lord  helped  them. 
First  He  helped  them  to  fight  bravely,  and  then  He  gave  them 
the  victory.  For  six  hours  they  fought ;  and  many  of  the 
women  went  back  and  forth  carrying  water  to  the  soldiers, 
and  never  seemed  to  think  of  the  bullets  that  were  flying 
about.  And  then,  towards  evening,  the  King  of  Dahomey 
was  fairly  driven  back,  and  went  away  to  his  own  country." 

"  And  then  the  other  people  were  all  just  as  happy  as  they 
could  be,  I  guess,"  said  Martha. 

"  They  were  very  glad,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "and  very 
thankful ;  even  the  heathen  men  among  them  said,  that 
only  the  God  of  the  missionaries  could  have  given  them 
such  a  deliverance.  !But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sadness 
too,  Martha,  for  many  of  their  own  people  were  killed  and 
wounded.  This  John  that  I  told  you  of  had  been  seen  to 
fight  very  bravely  all  day,  but  after  the  battle  he  could  not 

be  founcL" 
"And  was  he  killed ]"  said  Martha. 
"  They  thought  so,"  said  Miss  BacheL 
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"They  thought  one  of  the  headless  bodies  left  away  out 
on  the  road  where  the  King  of  Dahomey  retreated  was  his. 
But  a  year  after,  they  heard  that  he  was  a  captive,  shut  up 
in  a  prison  in  Dahomey." 

"  They  'd  carried  him  away  with  them  1" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Bachel;  "and  you  may  think  what 
trouble  his  poor  wife  was  in.  And  do  all  they  could, — ^for 
the  missionaries  and  others  tried  in  every  way, — John  was 
not  sent  home." 

"And  is  he  there  now?"  asked  Martha. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "  I  believe  so.  And  his  wife  has 
never  heard  from  him  but  once.  How  do  you  think  she 
heard  that  time?" 

"  Why,  I  guess  he  wrote  a  letter,"  said  Martha. 

"Not  at  aU,"  said  Miss  Rachel ;  "he  didn't  know  how  to 
write,  and  had  neither  paper  nor  pen.  But  one  day  a 
messenger  brought  to  his  poor  wife,  a  stone,  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, a  pepper-pod,  a  grain  of  parched  com,  and  a  piece  of  rag, 
all  tied  up  together." 

"That's  the  very  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  of  1"  said 
little  Martha,  laughing.  "  I  should  think  he  must  have  been 
crazy.  Miss  Rachel" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Miss  Rachel ;  "  that  was  only  a  long 
message.  And  it  meant  that  he  was  firm  as  a  rock,  but  that 
his  hope  of  getting  home  was  as  dark  as  charcoal ;  and  he 
longed  to  escape,  till  his  skin  was  as  hot  as  pepper,  so  that 
corn  might  be  parched  on  it, — ^and  his  clothing  was  all  come 
to  rags." 

"  Did  it  really  mean  all  that  ?"  said  Martha.  "  I  think  he 
was  a  real  smart  man.  But  why  couldn't  he  get  away.  Miss 
Rachel? — ^what  did  that  king  want  to  keep  him  for  ?" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "the  King  of  Dahomey 
kept  John  a  prisoner  till  some  one  should  offer  a  large  ran- 
som for  him, — a  great  sum  of  money  to  buy  him  back." 

"  A  ransom ! "  cried  Martha ;  and  then  she  sat  very  still, 
thinking. 

"  Child,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "  we  were  all  prisoners  of  sin, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  Qod's  holy  law, — ^and  then  the 
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Son  of  God  said,  '  Deliver  them,  for  I  have  found  a  ran- 
som."* 

'*  And  that  was  His  own  blood!"  said  little  Martha;  ''O 
MissKachel!" 

Yes,  little  one,"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "  *  He  gave  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many.'  He  has  paid  the  price  for  us,  and  now  if 
we  are  willing  to  belong  only  to  Him  who  has  bought  us  with 
His  blood,  then  we  shall  be  part  of  the  ransomed  Church. 
And  so  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  sinner  after 
sinner  comes  to  Jesus  and  says, '  I  am  thine,  save  me  V — and 
till  the  last  one  has  come — ^tlLl  the  whole  ransomed  Church 
is  gathered  in  heaven — that  blood  shall  never  lose  its  power. 
And  do  you  see,  child,  what  sort  of  salvation  it  is  ?" 

'^Yes,  ma'am,"  said  little  Martha;  "they'll  be  all  good, 
won't  they?" 

"All  good !  the  Church  shall  be  purified  till  it  is  *  without 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing' — till  every  heart  is  as 
clear  and  white  as  that  lily.  They  shall  be  '  saved,  to  sin  no 
more.' " 

"  They'll  be  very  happy  then,"  said  little  Martha^  sighing. 

"  Ay,"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "  and  they  are  very  happy  now 
in  the  hope  of  it.  Every  day,  now,  sin  is  losing  its  power 
over  their  hearts;  every  day  they  are  growing  more  and 
more  like  Jesus  ;  but  then  every  day  they  shall  be  more  and 
more  glorious ;  then  they  '  shall  be  like  Him,  for  they  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.'  This  is  what  the  Bible  says :  '  The  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with 
songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away.' " 

'    "  What  a  beautiful  verse  of  the  hymn  this  one  has  been  1" 
said  Martha. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  and  the  two  last  words  ace  as 
blessed  as  they  can  be.  The  whole  ransomed  Church  say 
unto  Gk)d,  '  If  I  have  done  iniquity,  (that  means  sin,  little 
one,)  I  will  do  no  more.'  And  then  the  Lord  says  to  them 
that  *  their  sins  and  iniquities  He  will  remember  no  more.' 
And  by  and  by,  Martha^  it  shall  be  said  to  each  one  of  theoit 
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'Thou  shalt  weep  no  more.'  'There  shall  be  no  mor* 
death,' — *  there  shall  be  no  more  curse, — 'neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  all  things  are  become  new.'  *  The  sun  shall  no 
more  be  thy  light  by  day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the 
moon  give  light  unto  thee:  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glpry.'  And 
if  you  want  to  have  part  in  that  new  heavens  and  new 
earth,  which  wiU  be  so  beautiful  that  this  heavens  and 
this  earth  'shall  no  more  be  remembered  nor  come  into 
mind,'  then,  little  one,  you  must  come  to  the  fountain,  and 
wash  and  be  clean.  For  it  is  the  pure  in  heart  that  shall  see 
God." 

Little  Martha  did  not  say  a  word,  but  she  sat  looking  at 
the  fair  white  lily  that  was  in  a  glass  on  the  table  before 
her. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Eachel  repeated,  looking  at  the  lily  too, 
" '  white  robes  shall  be  given  unto  every  one  of  them,'  See 
the  power  of  His  blood,  child ! — that  is  the  very  reason  He 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  because  '  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins.'  But  it  was  only  as  the  dying  Lamb 
that  He  could  do  that"  ^ 

"It's  so  wonderful  to  think  of!"  said  little  Martha; 
"  and  all  the  lambs  people  had  to  kill  just  to  make  them  re- 
member He  was  coming  1  How  could  they  forget  it.  Miss 
Kacheir' 

"Ah,  child,"  said  her  friend,  "some  of  them  forget  it 
after  alL  There  was  a  time,  Martha,  when  the  Lord  was 
angry  with  the  nation  among  whom  some  of  His  people 
dwelt,  and  said  that  He  would  go  through  the  land  and  smite 
many  of  them  unto  death.  But  He  said  to  His  own  people, 
that  each  family  should  take  a  lamb  and  kiU  it,  and  sprinkle 
the  blood  upon  the  door-posts  of  the  house ;  and  then  He 
said,  *  When  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the 
plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you.'  And  this  was 
all  for  a  sign  that  Jesus  should  come,  and  to  shew  forth  be- 
forehand the  power  of  His  blood.  For  if  by  faith  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  be  sprinkled  upon  us,  Grod's  anger  and 
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His  justice  will  pass  us  by,  and  we  shall  be  safe.  That  blood 
can  never  lose  its  power. 

*' '  The  Boni  that  to  Jesus  hath  fled  for  repose, 
I  will  not,  I  will  not,  desert  to  Bjs  foes. 
That  soul,  though  all  heU  should  conspire  to  shake, 
1 11  never,  no,  never— no,  never  forsake  1 '  ** 

"  And  so  they  call  His  blood  precious,"  said  little  Martha, 
rubbing  off  the  tears  that  kept  starting  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  little  one,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  "the  Bible  says, 
*  Unto  you  therefore  that  believe,  He  is  precious.'  And  all 
the  sorrow  and  trial  and  pain  and  persecution  that  the  ran- 
somed Church  of  Clod  may  meet  with  here  on  earth — even 
death  itself — ^they  overcome  *  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.' " 

"  That's  so  beautiful  about  being  ransomed.  Miss  KacheV 
said  little  Martha.  "  I  think  sin 's  just  like  the  King  of 
Dahomey." 


CHAPTEKIV. 

BY  FAITH. 

<<  ITer  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Bedeeming  love  has  been  my  theme. 
And  sh^  be  tiU  I  die." 

Yov  may  suppose  by  this  time  little  Martha  was  very  eager 
to  have  her  heart  washed  and  made  new ;  but  though  she 
prayed  for  it  every  day,  it  seemed  to  Martha  as  if  her  heart 
was  not  a  bit  better  than  it  used  to  be.  Indeed,  whereas 
she  would  have  thought  once,  perhaps,  that  a  very  little 
washing  would  make  it  clean  enough,  now  she  felt  that  It 
needed  a  great  deal.  It  would  not  content  her  now  to  have 
some  evil  temper  just  faded  out  a  little,  but  with  the  stain 
there  still, — na,  she  wanted  her  heart  to  be  all  white  and 
pure  and  sweet,  like  that  white  lily.  So  when  Thursday 
morning  came,  Martha  sat  by  Miss  Bachel,  with  her  little 
head  full  of  thoughts. 
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^  Please,  ma'am,"  she  said,  '^  when  the  people  are  washed 
in  the  fountain,  don't  they  ever  sin  any  more  1 " 

"  They  do  not  love  to  sin  any  more,"  said  Miss  Bachel ; 
"yet  sometimes,  if  they  forget  the  wonderful  love  and  pity, 
of  Immanuel,  they  do  tilings  which  displease  Him." 

''And  then  are  their  hearts  all  stained  up  again  1"  asked 
Martha.  ''Won't  He  let  them  come  to  the  fountain  any 
more?" 

"  Little  one,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  when  you  have  once 
been  to  the  fountain,  you  will  find  that  you  want  to  come 
there  and  look  at  Jesus  every  day ;  and  if  your  heart  is  not  all 
white,  look  upon  Him  till  it  is.  Eemember,  the  fountain  is 
always  fulL  And  now  do  you  know  how  you  must  look  at 
Him?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  please,"  said  Martha.  "  I  know  how  the 
dying  thief  did." 

"  What  does  the  next  verse  of  your  hymn  say  about  seeing 
Jesus? 

"  It  tells  about  seeing  the  stream — ^that  's  from  the  wounds 
of  Jesus, — ^it  says, '  by  faith,'  Miss  EacheL" 

"  By  faith,"  said  Miss  Bachel :  "  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  see  Jesus  now.  Little  one,  did  you  see  the  pale  pink 
roses  in  my  garden  yesterday  1" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Martha  "I  found  the  red,  red 
ones." 

"  Now  listen,"  said  Miss  BacheL  "  Just  behind  the  arbour 
where  I  was  sitting  is  a  tall  rose-bush.  And  it  is  full  of 
roses, — the  sweetest-smelling  things  you  ever  saw.  And  they 
are  larger  than  your  little  doubled  fist,  Martha^  and  as  pink 
as  the  inside  of  that  shell  on  the  mantle-piece." 

"  Oh  how  beautiful  1"  cried  Martha. 

"How  do  you  know  they  are  beautiful?"  said  Miss 
BacheL    "  You  have  not  seen  them." 

"But  you  told  me  about  them,"  said  Martha,  " and  I  feel 
just  as  if  I  saw  'em,  and  smelt  'em  too." 

"  Then  you  believed  what  I  said  ? "  inquired  Miss  BacheL 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am !  every  word,"  said  Martha. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  every  full-blown  rose  on 
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the  busli  you  may  have  for  your  own.  Wliat  will  you  do 
with  them,  child  1 " 

Martha's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Rachel !"  she  said. 

«  WeU,  child  rvsaid  her  friend. 

"  I  'm  just  thinking,"  said  Martha.  "  I  guess  I  '11  pick  one 
every  morning  for  myself,  and  when  I  go  home  I  *11  take  the 
rest  to  mother.  'Cause  she  loves  roses.  May  I  run  right 
down  for  one  now,  Miss  Bachel  'I— it 's  morning,  you  know." 

"  That 's  a  good  child,"  said  Miss  Eachel ;  "  run  away  I " 

And  away  ran  Martha ;  so  full  of  hurry  and  pleasure,  that 
she  would  have  run  over  the  old  cat,  if  she  had  not  jumped 
over  her  instead.  For  puss  was  taking  her  morning  nap  on 
the  steps  that  led  down  to  the  garden,  and  you  may  well 
believe  that  she  was  astonished  when  a  pair  of  little  black 
shoes  came  dancing  over  her  ears  at  that  rate. 

"  That  shall  not  be  done  a  second  time,"  thought  puss  to 
herself.  So  she  at  once  climbed  into  a  tree,  and  from  there 
watched  Martha,  with  a  pair  of  remarkably  green  eyes,  and 
a  very  indignant  taU. 

Martha,  meanwhile,  sped  on  to  the  arbour,  and  soon  came 
back  with  a  pink,  pink  rose,  that  was  indeed  as  Miss  Rachel 
had  said,  "as  sweet  as  it  could  be."  And  after  she  went 
into  Miss  Rachel's  room,  Martha  could  not  decide  whether 
to  stick  the  rose  in  her  belt,  or  pin  it  on  her  breast,  or  hold 
it  in  her  hand.  In  her  belt  seemed  the  proper  place  to  put 
it ;  but  then  she  could  not  see  it  so  well, — so  at  last  she  sat 
down  on  her  little  bench,  and  laid  the  pink  rose  on  her  lap. 
And  all  the  while  Miss  Rachel  sat  smiling  at  her. 

"  You're  so  good,  ma*am  1"  said  little  Martha,  with  bright 
eyes  and  flushing  cheeks.  "  And  I  found  the  rose-bush  juat 
where  you  told  me." 

"  Little  one,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  '*  do  you  know  that  you 
saw  those  pink  roses  by  faith  f** 

"  Did  1 1 "  said  Martha,  wondering. 

**  Certainly  you  did,"  said  Miss  Rachel  "1  told  you 
where  they  were,  and  how  sweet  they  were,  and  the  colour 
of  them ;  and  you  believed  eveiy  word.    That  is  one  sort  of 
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faith.  And  when  I  told  you  the  full-blown  pnea  were  yours, 
then  you  went  away  at  once  and  took  them  for  your  own. 
That  madd  it  full,  complete  faith :  tJicU  is  the  way  you  must 
believe  in  Jesus." 

"  Please  say  more,  Miss  EacheV  said  Martha^  looking  at 
her  earnestly. 

"  Why,  child,"  said  her  friend,  "  God  has  told  you  in  His 
Word  that  Jesus  died  for  sinners, — ^that  His  blood  can  make 
every  heart  clean,  and  bring  every  soul  to  heaven.*' 

''  I  believe  that,*'  said  Martha. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Hachel,  ''a  great  many  people  have 
that  first  part  of  faith, — just  as  you  believed  the  roses  were 
there  behind  the  arbour.  But  now,  Martha,  if,  when  I  told 
you  that  you  might  have  them,  you  had  thought  to  yourself, 
— Oh,  I  guess  Miss  Bachel  don't  really  mean  that ;  and  I 
guess  it 's  not  worth  the  trouble  of  going  down  for  them : 
then  your  faith  would  have  been  only  half-way  faith.  And 
80  a  great  many  people  never  come  to  the  fountain,  be- 
cause they  don't  really  believe  that  it  was  opened  for  them, 
or  because  they  do  not  care  enough  about  having  a  pure 
heart ;  and  so  they  never  wash  and  are  clean.  But  whoever 
believes  in  his  heart  that  Jesus  died,  and  whoever  longs  to 
be  like  Him,  cannot  wait,  but  goes  right  to  Jesus,  and  finds 
everything  as  God  said." 

''And  then  he  sees  by  faith,"  said  little  Martha,  strok- 
ing her  pink  rose.  ''And  what  does  he  do  then.  Miss 
Rachel  r' 

"  Then,  child,  his  heart  is  so  full  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
Jesus  for  His  wonderful  love,  that  he  would  rather  speak  of 
it  and  think  of  it  than  of  anything  elsa  '  Eedeeming  love  is 
his  theme' — ^that  is  what  he  talks  about  and  thinks  about 
One  sweet  rose  he  gathers  every  day  for  himself,  and  the 
others  he  longs  to  give  to  some  one  else." 

"What  is  'redeeming,'  please,  ma'am  1"  said  Martha. 

"  Something  very  like  ransomed,  child,"  said  Miss  BacheL 
"  For  we  poor  sinners,  sold  under  sin,  *  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and 
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withont  spot.'   '  In  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  us.' 
What  are  we  redeemed  from,  little  one  1 " 

"  From  sin,"  said  Martha. 

"  Yes,  and  from  the  curse  ifrhich  was  upon  us  because  we 
and  our  fathers  had  sinned.  And  from  the  grave — ^for  ^  be- 
cause he  lives  we  shall  live  also.'  'The  Lord  redeemeth  the 
soul  of  his  servants :  and  none  of  them  that  trust  in  him 
shall  be  desolate.'  No  wonder  the  Bible  should  say, '  Oh 
love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints ! ' " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is,**  said  little  Martha.  "  I  think  I  love 
Him,  Miss  BacheL" 

"  It  is  His  love  that  draws  our  hearts  to  love  Him,"  said 
Miss  BacheL  "  For  '  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,' — and  Jesus  laid  down 
His  life  for  us.  His  love  passeth  knowledge.  Think  of  it 
and  speak  of  it  as  much  as  we  like,  and  we  can  never  know 
the  half  of  it." 

''And  so  they'll  always  speak  of  it,"  said  little  Martha :  "just 
as  I  '11  tell  mother  how  good  you  were  to  give  me  the  roses." 

"  Ay,  child,  just  so  !— and  a  great  deal  more,"  said  Miss 
Rachel.  "  For  they  say, '  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath 
heard  my  voice  and  my  supplication.'  And  so,  till  they  die, 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  will  tell  of  His  love,  and  try  to 
bring  every  one  else  to  the  fountain." 

Little  Martha  sat  thinking,  thinking,  with  a  grave  look  on 
her  little  faca    Then  Miss  Eachel  spoke — 

"  Little  one,  would  you  like  to  see  them  all  at  home  1 " 

"Oh,  ever  so  much!"  cried  Martha  delightedly.  "You 
know  it 's  three  whole  days,  ma'am." 

"  Have  the  days  seemed  long  ? "  said  Miss  BacheL 

"No  indeed,"  said  Martha.  "They've  been  little  bits  of 
days." 

"  Well,  put  on  your  bonnet,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  smiling, 
"  and  we  '11  go  and  take  a  good  drive  all  about  the  country, 
and  I  '11  set  you  down  at  your  mother's,  and  let  you  make 
her  a  nice  visit." 

"  It 's  so  funny  to  think  of  making  mother  a  visit  1"  said 
little  Martha^  laughing. 
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Bnt  yon  can't  think  how  quick  she  was  about  putting  on 
her  bonnet ! — and  she  even  found  time  to  pick  a  bunch  of 
the  pink  roses.  And  then,  when  the  carriage  came  to  the 
door,  she  was  put  in  on  the  soft  cushioned  seat  by  Miss 
Eachel,  and  away  they  went.  The  breeze  blew,  and  the  sun 
shone,  and  the  birds  sang,  and  the  horses'  feet  went  trot, 
trot,  over  the  smooth  road ;  and  as  for  Martha's  little  heart, 
it  danced  away  to  its  own  music,  and  wanted  none  better. 

First,  the  coachman  drove  off  through  the  green  fields, 
where  the  men  were  making  hay ;  and  the  hay  was  as  sweet 
as  it  could  be.  And  then  through  the  woods,  where  the 
trees  made  a  cool  deep  shade,  and  the  little  wild  flowers 
nodded  to  Martha  from  the  roadside,  and  the  birds  sang 
louder  than  ever.  Then  they  turned,  and  drove  towards  the 
village.  Martha  had  been  very  gay  and  talkative  all  the 
while,  but  now  she  grew  thoughtful  and  grave. 

^  Miss  Eachel,"  she  said  at  last,  looking  up  at  her  friend 
wistfully,  "shall  I  tell  mother  about  the  fountain?  She 
said  she  didn't  know."  And  little  Martha's  eyes  looked  very 
sad  and  puzzled. 

Miss  Eachel  took  Martha's  little  hand  in  hers,  and  patted 
it  softly. 

"Yes,  little  one,"  she  said,  "tell  her.  Shew  her  the  pre- 
cious stream  from  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  and  beg  her  to  come^ 
and  beg  Him  to  bring  her." 

"  I  thought  mother  knew  everything !"  said  little  Martha, 
drawing  a  long  sigL — "  Oh  there  is  Debby ! — and  the  baby  I 
Look,  Miss  Bachel ! " 

And  Martha  could  hardly  wait  for  the  carriage  door  to  be 
opened,  before  she  jumped  down  and  had  the  baby  in  hex 
arms.  And  doubtless  baby  stood  a  good  chance  of  being 
eaten  up  for  once  in  his  life.  But  when  the  carriage  drove 
o£^  little  Martha  had  no  hand  to  kiss  to  Miss  Eachel ;  and 
so  she  just  courtesied  quite  down  to  the  ground,  baby  and  all. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SWEETER  SONG. 

"  Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 
I  '11  sing  Thj  power  to  save, 
When  this  poor  lisping,  stammering  tongae, 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave." 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  little  Martha  was  glad  to  see  her 
mother  again,  and  the  baby,  and  Debby ;  and  they,  on  their 
part,  were  just  as  glad  to  see  her;  and  Mrs  Still  thought 
Martha  had  really  grown  fat  in  those  three  days.  And  there 
was  so  much  to  tell,  and  so  many  questions  to  ask,  and 
Martha  had  to  give  the  baby  so  many  kisses,  that  it  seemed 
but  a  few  minutes  before  the  carriage  came  for  her  again ; 
but  really  it  was  two  long  hours,  aiid  the  sun  was  quite  low 
in  the  sky  as  they  drove  back  to  Miss  Eachel's  house.  And 
all  the  way  Martha's  little  tongue  ran  as  fast  as  the  wheels, 
so  you  may  believe  she  was  tired  by  the  time  they  got  home ; 
and  by  the  time  tea  was  over,  all  little  Martha  could  do  was 
to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  out.  But  it  took  her  a  good  while 
to  sleep  it  out ;  for  next  morning  when  breakfast  was  all  but 
ready,  Martha  had  not  yet  opened  her  eyes,  and  Miss  Eachel 
let  her  sleep  until  Jane  said  the  cook  was  beginning  to  bake 
the  muffins  for  breakfast.  Martha  was  quite  ashamed  to 
find  how  late  it  was,  and  she  said  she  wouldn't  be  any  time 
at  all  getting  ready. 

"  You  needn't  hurry,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel ;  "  I  'm  not 
obliged  to  wait  for  you." 

But  I  am  sure  the  muffins  waited — there  in  the  plate- 
warmer  before  the  fire,— so  I  fancy  Miss  Rachel  had  grown 
so  fond  of  her  little  companion,  that  she  did  not  want  to 
begin  breakfast  without  her. 

"  So  you  had  a  nice  time  yesterday,  little  one  1"  said  Miss 
Rachel,  when  Martha  was  busy  with  the  muffins,  and  shew- 
ing how  good  she  thought  them. 
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*'  Oh,  they  were  so  glad  to  see  me !"  said  Martha,  her  face 
fairly  shining  with  pleasure. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  were  a  little  bit  glad  to  see  them," 
said  Miss  EacheL 

"Just  a  little  bit,  ma'am,  please,"  said  Martha.  ''But  I 
didn't  want  to  stay." 

''I've  been  thinking  a  great  deal  through  the  night,  of 
two  words  in  your  hjrmn,  child,"  said  Miss  Eachel;  ''the 
last  word  of  yesterday's  verse,  and  the  first  word  of  to-day's. 
Now  that  last  word  ought  to  be  terrible  to  any  one  who  has 
not  washed  in  the  fountain ;  but  to  those  who  have,  Martha^ 
death  is  no  more  than  a  little  dark  door  from  a  poor  tum- 
bling-down house,  into  a  glorious  palace  that  shall  never  be 
moved.  "When  those  who  love  Jesus  die,  tken  they  shall  not 
die  any  more;  they  shall  live  for  ever.  ^TJien  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Pather.'  '  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and 
come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away.'" 

Miss  Bachel  had  turned  away  from  the  table,  and  drawn 
up  her  chair  near  the  window,  and  now  Martha  came  and  sat 
on  a  little  bench  at  her  feet. 

"Is  that  the  song  this  verse  tells  about.  Miss  Eachel?" 
she  said. 

"Yes,  child ;  and  you  see  it  is  far  different  from  any  one 
we  can  sing  before  we  dia  For  then  we  shall  know  a  great 
deal  more,  and  there  can  be  no  speck  of  evil  left  anywhere 
in  our  hearts,  and  so  the  song  will  be  nobler.  ^  And  it  will 
be  sweeter,  for  no  tears  can  ever  come  to  check  it, — no  fear, 
no  weakness,  no  pain.  What  will  that  song  be  about, 
Martha?" 

"About  'Thy  power  to  save,'"  said  Martha. 

"What  does  the  third  verse  say  ] "  asked  Miss  EacheL 

"Oh  I  know!"  cried  Martha.  "It  means  Immanuel's 
power  to  save — the  power  of  His  blood  to  wash  our  hearts 
and  to  take  us  to  heaven ;  don't  it,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  Miss  EacheL    "And  now  I'll  tell  you 
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something  the  Bible  says  about  this  song.  It  says  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven,  'And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  Qod 
by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation.* " 

"I  don't  wonder  they  sing,**  said  little  Martha. 

"No  indeed,**  said  Miss  BacheL  "And  you  see,  child, 
when  they  are  going  to  heaven  to  sing  that  glorious  song, 
they  need  not  be  sorry  to  die — ^they  need  not  grieve  to  have 

"  This  poor  lisping,  stamm'Ting  tongae, 
lie  silexLt  in  the  grave.' " 

Martha  folded  her  hands,  and  looked  in  the  fire. 

"Then  when  you're  sick.  Miss  Kachel,**  she  said,  "you're 
just  glad  to  think  Qod  is  in  the  room,  because  maybe  He  *s 
come  to  take  you  up  there  1" 

"Yes,  little  one,*'  said  Miss  Eachel,  "whenever  I  am  very 
sick,  I  feel  just  so.  But  whether  I*m  sick  or  well,  Martha^ 
I  never  want  to  be  anywhere  without  the  presence  of  God." 

"  And  do  you  think  He  always  comes,  please,  ma'am  ?  *'  said 
little  Martha. 

"Why,  child,**  said  her  friend,  "He  says  to  every  one  of 
TTia  people,  *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.'  And 
it  is  promised  to  them  that  they  shaU  'walk  in  the  light  of 
TTia  countenance."* 

"It 's  so  wonderful  to  think  of  God*s  being  here,  when  we 
can't  see  Him,"  said  Martha,  studying  the  matter. 

"Ay,  but  we  shall  see  Him  in  heaven,**  said  Miss  BacheL 
"And  remember,  child,  that  those  who  want  to  sing  that 
song  up  there  must  begin  to  sing  it  on  earth.  That*s  what 
your  hymn  says.  First  they  wash  away  their  sins  in  the 
fountain,  and  then  ever  afterwards  they  sing  the  redeeming 
love  that  filled  it  from  the  flowing  wounds  of  ImmanueL 
But  when  they  get  to  heaven, — ^when  they  have  died  and  left 
this  poor  mortal  body  in  the  grave,— then  they  sing  'His 
power  to  save  *  far  better  than  they  can  now.  Then  they 
will  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, — ^then  they  will  feel 
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all  the  wonderful  love  of  Jesus, — ^then  they  will  see  what  that 
heaven  is,  to  which  He  has  redeemed  them  by  His  precious 
blood.  For  now,  child,  no  heart  can  conceive  what  God 
hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him." 

Little  Martha  looked  earnestly  at  Miss  Bachel  all  the 
while  she  was  speaking,  and  when  Miss  Rachel  was  silent^ 
Martha  sat  very  still  too,  for  a  good  while.  But  then  she 
got  up  and  went  away  to  the  next  room,  and  there  she  kneeled 
down  by  her  little  bed,  and  folded  her  hands  and  prayed. 
And  this  is  what  she  said : — 

"O  Lord  Jesus,  whose  blood  has  filled  the  wonderful 
fountain,  please  to  wash  me  in  it  and  make  my  heart  all 
white.  Let  me  look  at  Thee  just  as  the  dying  thief  did,  and 
then.  Lord,  remember  me.  For  I  want  to  go  to  Thy  kingdom, 
and  sing  that  sweet  song ;  and  I  want  not  to  be  afraid  to  die ; 
and  I  want  to  lose  all  my  guilty  stains,  and  be  one  of  the 
ransomed  Church  of  God,  and  saved,  to  sin  no  more. 

"Please  to  hear  me,  O  God,  because  of  Thy  love  and 
pity,  and  because  the  fountain  is  so  full  and  so  powerful 
Amen.*' 

When  little  Martha  came  back  to  Miss  Eachel's  parlour, 
the  sun  had  come  out  very  bright  and  warm,  and  Miss 
Bachel  said  she  thought  they  might  go  down  to  the  garden 
again.  And  there  she  sat  in  the  arbour  as  before,  and  Martha 
ran  up  and  down  and  about,  just  as  she  pleased.  You  can- 
not think  how  red  her  cheeks  were  getting  to  be,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  her  mother  was  right  when  she  said  Martha 
had  grown  fat. 

Now  Miss  Rachel  did  not  feel  very  well  this  day ;  and  all 
of  a  sudden  she  called  to  Martha  and  bade  her  tell  Jane  to 
come  there  as  quick  as  she  could.  And  Miss  Rachel  looked 
very  pale.  So  poor  little  Martha  ran  away  in  a  great  fright 
and  called  Jane,  and  then  they  both  ran  back  to  the  arbour. 
And  Jane  brought  with  her  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  bottle 
of  smelling  salts;  and  sh&  sprinkled  the  water  on  Miss 
Rachel's  face,  and  bade  Martha  rub  her  hands;  for  Miss 
Rachel  was  very  faint. 

"Oh,"  thought  little  Martha  to  herself,  "she's  going  to 
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sing  that  sweet  song  right  off!  "—and  Martha  trembled  so 
that  she  could  hardly  stand,  and  two  or  three  hot  tears  fell 
down  on  Miss  Bachel's  fingers,  which  Martha  was  nibbing 
and  holding  in  her  own. 

"  And  God  is  here,"  thought  Martha, — **  He 's  always  by 
Miss  Rachel  when  she  is  sick."  And  then  Martha  prayed  in 
her  heart  that  He  would  make  her  dear  friend  well  again. 

'*  I  don't  want  her  to  go  1  I  don't  want  ber  to  go ! "  said 
little  Martha  to  herself.  She  wouldn't  mind,  but  I  do ! " — 
and  the  tears  dropped  down  again,  ever  so  fast. 

I  do  believe,  after  all,  that  those  very  tears  did  Miss 
Bachel  more  good  than  all  Jane's  pitcher  of  water  and  the 
whole  bottle  of  smelling  salts.  For  when  one  after  another 
had  fallen  on  Miss  Bachel's  hand,  all  at  once  she  opened 
her  eyes ;  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  smile  at  Martha. 
And  soon  after  that  she  spoke. 

"  You  need  not  tremble  so,  little  one ;  the  Lord  has  not 
taken  me  this  time." 

^'Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  please ! "  said  little  Martha^  trembling 
just  as  hard  as  she  could,  but  with  her  little  heart  very 
joyful  nevertheless. 

Miss  Rachel  smiled  at  her,  and  presently  she  said  she  felt 
better  and  would  go  into  the  house.  So  she  rose  up,  and 
Jane  helped  her  on  one  side,  but  Miss  Rachel  would  have 
nobody  but  Martha  on  the  other !  and  she  put  h^r  hand 
on  Martha's  head,  and  leaned  very  gently  on  it  as  she 
walked  toward  the  house.  And  Martha  kept  saying — '*  Lean 
hard,  ma'am,  please! — ^I  like  it  It  feels  so  good!"  But 
Miss  Rachel  would  not  lean  very  hard,  after  alL  How- 
ever, when  she  was  in  the  sitting-room  again,  lying  down  on 
the  sofa,  she  sent  Jane  away,  and  would  have  nobody  but 
Martha  stay  with  her  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  Martha  was 
as  proud  and  happy  as  you  can  imagine :  only  once  in  a 
while  there  came  a  little  sob  from  her  breast^  for  Miss 
Rachel  looked  very  pale  still,  and  Martha  had  not  got  over 
her  fright. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

THE  FBEE  BEWABD. 

**  Lord,  I  believe  Thou  hast  prepared. 
Unworthy  though  I  be, 
For  me  a  blood-bought,  free  reward, 
A  golden  harp  for  me." 

Little  Martha  Still  had  her  breakfast  all  by  herself  the 
next  morning,  and  she  had  slept  all  by  herself,  too;  for 
Miss  Eachel  was  in  another  room.  Miss  Eachel  was  better, 
Jane  said,  but  she  would  not  get  up  before  breakfast,  and  so 
Martha  sat  in  the  sunshiny  little  parlour  all  alone.  There 
was  the  old  pussy,  curled  up  in  Miss  Bachel's  chair,  enjoy- 
ing herself  very  much,  as  cats  do;  and  any  other  time 
Martha  would  have  had  a  good  play  with  her ;  but  now  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  anything  in  Miss  EachePs  chair  but 
Miss  Eachel  herself.  Do  what  she  would,  Martha  could 
think  of  nothing  but  Miss  Eachel :  indeed,  her  head  was  so 
full  of  thoughts  that  she  could  hardly  eat  her  breakfast 
It  was  so  wonderful  to  see  anybody  so  sick  and  yet  so 
happy! — ^for  the  smile  Miss  Eachel  gave  her  was  just  as 
bright  as  any  one  Martha  had  ever  seen  on  her  face. 

"No,"  thought  Martha  to  herself,  "she  wasn't  one  bit 
afraid,  or  she  wouldn't  have  looked  so.  And  I  was  afraid 
ever  so  much  when  I  was  sick." 

It  was  very  strange ;  and  after  breakfast  Martha  prayed 
more  earnestly  than  ever  to  be  washed  in  the  fountain,  and 
to  be  all  ready  to  die  whenever  God  should  call  her. 

A  bright  thought  came  into  her  head  then, — she  would  go 
down  to  the  garden  and  get  some  of  her  own  sweet  pink 
roses,  and  put  them  in  a  tumbler  on  the  little  table  by  Miss 
Eachel's  chair ;  and  there  they  would  be  all  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful for  her  when  she  came  out  of  her  room.  So  away  went 
little  Martha;  and  you  never  saw  anything  prettier  or 
sweeter  than  the  garden  was  at  that  time  in  the  morning. 
Every  flower  had  had  its  face  washed  with  the  dew,  and 
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the  birds  had  done  breakfast  and  were  singing  over  their 
work.  Martha  went  about  singing  over  hers  too,  for  it  was 
so  cheerful  down  there  in  the  garden,  that  everything 
seemed  to  say  to  her  that  Miss  Bachel  would  be  well  again 
very  soon.  And  it  was  so  pleasant,  that  Martha  stayed 
much  longer  than  she  could  have  thought  possible  if  any- 
body had  told  her.  She  thought  it  was  only  a  few  minutes^ 
but  really  she  was  gone  a  whole  hour  and  a  half. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Miss  Eachel  was  up,  and 
in  her  big  chair  between  the  open  window  and  the  little 
fire,  when  Martha  came  in  with  her  pink  rose ;  and  Martha 
was  so  glad,  that  she  nearly  let  the  roses  fall  out  of  her  apron. 

"  O  Miss  Rachel  1 "  she  said. 

*'  Yes,  little  one,  I  am  here  again,"  said  Miss  BacheL 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  up  for  a  good  while," 
said  Martha,  "and  I  went  to  get  some  of  my  pink  roses  for 
you,  ma'am,** 

"It  is  a  good  while  now,  child." 

"  Is  it ) "  said  Martha.  "  It  don't  seem  but  a  little,  Httle 
while." 

"Then  I  fancy  it  is  pleasant  down  in  the  garden  this 
morning,"  said  Miss  Rachel 

"  Oh,  it 's  beautiful  1 "  said  Martha ;  "and  what  shall  I  do 
with  my  roses,  please,  ma'am  ?    I  brought  'em  for  you." 

"  Then  I  shall  keep  every  one  of  them,"  said  Miss  EacheL 
"  And  you  may  put  them  in  that  tall  glass  cup,  Martha^  and 
set  them  here  by  me." 

So  Martha  got  the  cup,  and  then  she  began  to  fill  it  with 
roses,  and  Miss  Rachel  watched  her.  Martha's  cheeks  were 
almost  the  colour  of  the  roses. 

"  Are  you  quite  well  now,  please,  ma'am  ? "  she  said,  look- 
ing up  from  her  work. 

"No,  not  quite  well,  but  better,"  said  Miss  Rachel 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Martha^  sighing. 

"  Why,  I  am  well  enough  to  talk  about  the  hymn,  if  that 's 
what  you  are  thinking  of,  child,"  said  Miss  Rachel 

"  Oh,  that  wasn't  what  I  was  thinking  of "  said  Martha 
smiling ;  "  but  I  'm  glad  for  that^  too.' 
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^  What  is  the  next  verse  about  1 "  said  Miss  EacheL 

''It 's  about  a  reward,"  said  Martha. 

**  Do  you  know  what  a  reward  is  ? "  said  Miss  Eachel 

''Tes, ma'am,  please;  they  call  the  medal  down  at  the 
school  a  reward." 

"Well,  what  do  they  give  you  the  medal  for?"  said 
Miss  BacheL 

"They  never  gave  it  to  me,  because  I  never  went,"  said 
Martha;  "but  Debby's  had  it  three  times.  And  it's  got 
words  on  it,  Miss  Rachel, — *  Reward  for  good  conduct.'** 

"  Did  your  mother  ever  give  you  a  reward  ?  **  said  Miss 
Rachel 

"  Oh  yes !  **  cried  Martha ;  "  once  she  gave  me  a  whole  stick 
of  candy  for  a  reward,  for  keeping  the  baby  quiet.  I  for- 
got." 

"Did  she  ever  give  you  a  reward  for  loving  her?*'  said 
Miss  Rachel 

"  Why,  no,  ma'am,"  said  Martha^  "  How  funny  that  would 
be!" 

"You  don't  think  you  deserve  that  ?"  said  Miss  Rachel 

"Not  for  loving  mother,"  said  little  Martha.  "I  couldn*t 
help  that,  please." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "  there  are  two  kinds  of  rewards, 
— one  given  for  doing  well,  and  the  other  for  doing  evil 
Because  if  Debby  had  disobeyed  the  schoolmistress,  she 
might  have  been  put  to  stand  in  the  comer ;  and  that  would 
have  been  a  reward  too." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Martha,  "so  she  was  once." 

"Just  so,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "when  Jane  does  what 
pleases  me,  I  sometimes  give  her  a  reward — a,  new  frock  or  a 
book ;  but  if  she  should  refuse  to  do  my  work  as  I  want  it 
done,  then  I  should  reward  her  for  that  by  sending  her  away. 
Now  the  great  King  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  also  rewards  sJl 
the  people  that  dwell  here  in  one  way  or  the  other.  He  is 
'  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him,*  but  *  He  will 
reward  the  doer  of  evil,'  too, — *  He  will  reward  them  that 
hate  Him,' — *the  Lord  both  rewardeth  the  fool  and  re- 
wardeth  transgressors.'" 
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'^  And  will  He  send  them  away  ?  "  asked  Martha. 

''He  will  say  unto  them,  'Depart  from  me,  all  ye  that 
work  iniquity  ;'  he  will  not  let  them  come  into  His  holy  king- 
dom, unless  they  now,  while  they  are  in  this  world,  wash  out 
their  sins  in  the  fountain.  So  we  have  to  choose,  Martha^ 
which  reward  we  will  have." 

"But  Debby  didn't  choose  to  stand  in  the  comer,"  said 
Martha. 

"No,  she  didn't  choose  to  stand  in  the  comer;  but 
she  chose  to  do  things  for  which  that  was  the  reward. 
Couldn't  she  have  got  the  medal  again,  if  she  had  chosen 
to  obey  r* 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  s'pose  she  could,"  said  Martha. 

"Well  now,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  "let  us  go  back  to  our 
verse.    Here  is  some  one  spoken  to, — ^who  is  that,  Martha  1" 

"The  Lord,"  said  Martha. 

"  And  that  means  the  Lord  Jesus, — ^Lnmanuel,  as  He  is 
called  in  the  first  verse.  And  what  has  He  done  about  the 
reward  of  those  that  love  Him  1 — ^f or  that  is  the  kind  of  re- 
ward the  hymn  tells  about." 

"  He  has  prepared  it,"  said  Martha. 

"There  are  a  great  many  things  prepared"  said  Miss 
BacheL  "  The  Lord  has  prepared  his  throne  for  judgment, 
— ^for  that  great  day  when  He  shall  judge  all  people  accord- 
ing to  what  they  have  done ;  and  there  is  a  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  those  who  have  loved  and  served  Him.  And  oh, 
little  one,  there  is  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  and  there  shall  all  those  be  sent  to  whom  God 
shaU  say, 'Depart!'" 

"What  will  He  say  to  the  others  V\  asked  little  Martha^ 
softly. 

"  To  the  others  He  shall  say, '  Come,' — '  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.'  And  in  that  kingdom  Jesus 
has  prepared  a  place  for  all  His  followers,— for  all  those  who 
seek  Him  with  the  whole  heart." 

"  And  that 's  the  reward  the  hymn  tells  of,  please,  ma'am  t  * 
said  Martha. 
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'*Tes/'  said  Miss  Eachel,  ^'and  what  more  does  the  hymn 
say  of  it  ?    What  sort  of  a  reward  is  it  ?" 

"  It 's— blood-bought  and  free,"  said  Martha,  thinking  over 
her  hymn. 

**  "Who  bought  it  1 "  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "  and  what  was  the 
price  paid  for  it  I** 

"It  was  bought  with  blood,"  said  little  Martha;  "tl^e 
blood  of  Jesus." 

"Why,  couldn't  we  buy  it  ourselves,  child  ]" 

"No,  ma'am,*'  said  Martha,  "because  we  had  r.othing  to 
give  that  was  good  enough.  " 

"Wouldn't  our  own  blood  be  good  enough  1"  said  Miss 
EacheL    ' 

"  It  isn't  good  at  all,"  said  Martha.  "  And  you  said,  ma'am, 
that  His  wouldn't  have  been  good  enough  if  He  hadn't  been 
ImmanueL" 

"That's  , true,  child,"  said  Miss  Kachel;  "it  wasn't  even 
enough  that  He  should  be  like  a  lamb,  without  blemish  and 
without  spot ;  if  He  had  not  been  Immanud,  Qod  with  us. 
His  blood  could  never  have  bought  heaven  for  His  people, 
and  paid  their  ransom  from  sin  and  death.  Then  we  can't 
buy  this  reward  ourselves,  Martha  1" 

"Oh  no,  Miss  Bachel!" 

"  It  is  all  free,"  said  Miss  Eachel.  "  It  was  the  free  mercy 
and  love  of  God  that  brought  Jesus  into  the  world ;  it  is  the 
free  grace  of  Qod  that  helps  us  to  believe  in  Him.  See  what 
He  says, — *  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  foun- 
{ain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.'  Eternal  life,  and  heaven, 
and  everlasting  joy  are  but  a  free  gift.  We  cannot  buy  them ; 
but  Jesus  bought  them  with  His  blood,  and  now  He  offers 
them  to  us  'without  money  and  without  price.' " 

"Do  you  think  He  offers  them  to  me,  Miss  Rachel  1" 
said  little  Martha,  looking  wistfully  up  into  her  friend's 
face. 

"I  am  sure  He  does,  child.  He  says,  'Behold,  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it'  Is  not 
any  door  into  heaven  which  Jesus  sets  open,  wide  enough 
for  little  Martha  still  to  go  in  1 " 

Y 
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Little  Martha  sat  silent,  with  the  big  drops  glistening  up 
in  her  eyes. 

**  Eternal  life,  and  heaven,  and  everlasting  joy ! "  she  re- 
peated slowly.    "  It  *s  so  wonderful  to  think  of !" 

"  Yes,  little  <Mie/'  said  Miss  BacheL  "  *  We  have  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,' — for  the  re- 
ward is  *  blood-bought  and  frea' " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  little  Martha,  *'  tell  me  more  about 
*  free,' — I  don't  just  understand." 

"When  I  pay  Jane  so  many  dollars  a  month,"  said  Miss 
Eachel,  "  that  is  her  wages,  for  which  she  agreed  to  do  my 
work.  But  if  I  should  give  her  a  great  present  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  because  I  love  her  and  because  she  loves  me  and  is 
faithful  to  me,  that  would  be  a  free  reward.  She  did  not 
work  for  it,  and  I  am  not  oWged  to  give  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  I  understand  now,"  said  Martha.  "And 
so  Gk)d  has  prepared  the  reward  because  He  loves  the  ])eople." 

*^  Tes,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  " '  it  is  His  good  jdeasure  to  give 
us  the  kingdom.'  The  dying  thief,  you  remember,  knew  how 
free  it  was.  He  thought  it  was  his  just  reward  to  be  put  to 
death  in  that  painful  manner,  and  yet  he  turned  to  Jesus  and 
begged  for  a  place  in  His  kindgom." 

"  And  he  got  it  too,"  said  little  Martha.     "  I  'm  so  glad ! " 

"Ay,  child,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  "and  a  great  many  other 
people  have  been  glad.  Tou  see,  Martha^  he  did  not  ask  for 
heaven  because  he  forgot  his  own  sins  and  thou^t  himself 
worthy ;  but  I  suppose  the  blood  of  Jesus  looked  to  him  so 
precious,  that  it  seemed  enough  to  buy  the  great  reward  even 
for  him." 

'/The  verse  says  'unworthy,*  too,"  said  little  Marhhn^ 

"  Tes,  little  one,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  '^the  more  you  look  at 
Jesus,  the  more  you  think  of  the  blood-bought  reward,  the 
more  surely  you  believe  it  is  prepared  for  yow, — the  mcure  un- 
worthy of  it  you  will  f  eeL  When  we  think  of  heaven  only 
as  prepared  Ux  other  people,  it  does  not  seem  so  ^orious :  it 
does  not  seem  much  that  the  fountain  should  wash  away 
their  sins ;  but  when  we  can  say,  'Lord,  I  believe  Thou  hasfe 
prepared  it  for  me^  then  do  our  hearts  cry  oat  'unworthy  !"• 
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^*The  golden  harp  comes  next,'^  said  Martha. 

**  But  I  want  to  tell  you  first,  child,"  said  Miss  Eachd, 
*^  that  the  ransomed  Church  of  Gk>d  have  part  of  their  reward 
here  in  this  world.  To  every  one  of  them  the  Lord  says, 
<  Fear  not :  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward ;' 
and  so  though  we  have  nothing  else  in  the  whole  world  but 
the  favour  and  love  of  God,  that  is  enough.  '  In  keeping  His 
statutes  is  great  reward,'  even  from  day  to  day." 

''And  so  His  people  are  always  happy,"  said  Martha, 
"now,  and  then  too." 

"  Now,  and  then  too,"  said  Miss  Rachel  "  There  was  once 
a  child,  Martha,  the  son  of  one  of  God's  people,  and  when  he 
was  a  little  baby  his  mother  was  afraid  to  keep  him  in  her 
house ;  for  the  wicked  king  of  that  country  had  declared  that 
none  of  the  little  boys  of  those  people,  the  Hebrews,  should 
live." 

"What  a  wicked  king!"  said  Martha;  **our  baby's 
a  boy." 

"Wicked  enough,"  said  Miss  Eaohel,  "but  of  course  the 
baby's  mother  was  aU  the  time  in  fear  lest  the  king  should 
find  him  and  kill  him.  So  she  took  some  of  the  tail  rushes 
that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  great  river  of  the  country,  and 
made  a  little  cradle  to  put  the  baby  in.  And  then  she  hid 
the  cradle  and  baby  and  all  among  the  thick  grass  by  the 
river  side." 

"But  he'd  get  all  wet!"  cried  Martha.  "Why,  Miss 
Rachel,  mother  won't  let  me  carry  our  baby  anywhere  near 
the  river." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "but  the  baby's  mother  took  care 
of  that ;  for  she  daubed  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  cradle 
with  some  stuff  that  would  not  let  the  water  through.  And 
then  she  left  bis  sister  standing  a  good  way  oS,  to  watch 
what  would  come  to  pass." 

"  Oh !"  said  little  Martha,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "And 
what  did  happen,  please,  ma'am  1 " 

"Why,  it  happened,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "that the  daughter 
of  this  very  wicked  king  came  down  to  the  river  to  bathe, 
and  her  maidens  with  her.    And  while  they  walked  up  and 
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down  by  the  river  side,  the  young  princess  went  into  the 
water,  and  saw  the  little  cradla  And  then  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (that  was  the  princess)  sent  one  of  her  maids  to 
fetch  it  ^And  when  they  opened  the  cradle,  behold,  the 
babe  wept.' " 

''  O  Miss  Eachel ! "  cried  Martha  again,  in  a  sort  of  fever 
of  interest  and  sorrow,  and  with  the  tears  starting  into  her 
own  eyes,  "  the  poor,  poor  little  baby ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  sorry 
for  him  too,  and  she  said,  'This  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren,'— for  I  suppose  she  had  heard  of  the  cruel  law  her  father 
had  made.** 

"  But  what  did  she  do  to  the  baby  ? "  said  Martha.  "  Did 
she  take  him  up  and  kiss  him  half  to  pieces  1 — 'cause 
that's  what  mother  does  to  our  baby  sometimes  when  he 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  smiling,  "  the  story  does 
not  telL  But  now,  Martha,  the  baby's  sister  came  up  to  the 
princess,  and  said,  *  Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  theel 
And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her,  €k>.  And  the  maid 
went  and  called  the  child's  mother.' " 

"His  own  mother!  the  baby's  mother!"  cried  Martha, 
clapping  her  hands.  "  Oh,  how  glad  she  must  have  been ! 
That 's  just  what  I  should  do.  Miss  EacheL  Because  there 's 
nobody  like  mother.  And  did  she  tell  the  king's  daughter 
that  it  was  her  baby,  ma'am  ? " 

"No,  I  fancy  noV'  said  Miss  BacheL  "'And  Pharaoh's 
daughter  said  unto  her.  Take  this  child  away  and  nurse  it  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the  woman  took 
the  child,  and  nursed  it.' " 

"How  good  that  was !"  said  little  Martha.  "Was  he  a 
pretty  baby.  Miss  Eachel?  and  did  his  mother  keep  him 
always  ? " 

"He  was  a  very  pretty  baby,"  said  Miss  Eachel;  "the 
Bible  says  he  was  exceeding  fair.  But  his  mother  could 
not  keep  him  always,  because  Phaiaoh's  daughter  wanted 
him  hersell" 
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"THat  was  too  bad,"  said  Martha  "I  don't  see  why  she 
wanted  him.  Mother  wouldn't  let  anybody  have  our  baby, 
I  know  that." 

"  But  if  this  woman  had  tried  to  keep  her  child,"  said  Miss 
Rachel,  "perhaps  the  king  would  have  foimdit  out  and 
taken  him  away  and  killed  him.  So  she  only  kept  him  for 
a  time,  and  he  grew,  and  then  'she  brought  him  unto 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.' " 

"So  then  he  was  a  prince!"  said  Martha.  "I  suppose 
his  mother  was  glad  then." 

"His  mother,  little  one,"  said  Miss  Rachel,  "was  one  of 
Grod's  own  people ;  and  I  think  she  would  not  have  liked 
to  see  her  son  live  at  the  court  of  a  heathen  king,  unless  she 
believed  God  had  placed  him  there  for  some  great  purposa 
For  Pharaoh  was  a  very  wicked  king,  as  I  told  you ;  and  he 
ill-treated  the  whole  nation  of  the  Hebrews — ^who  worshipped 
the  only  and  true  God — and  kept  them  in  cruel  bondaga" 

"And  did  the  baby  grow  up  good?"  said  little  Martha. 
"Did  Pharaoh's  daughter  make  him  a  heathen  too  ]" 

"  No,  child,  the  Lord  kept  him.  And  the  Lord  let  him 
see  all  the  grandeur  and  splendour  of  the  wicked  king's  court : 
but  He  sent  His  Holy  Spirit  into  the  boy's  heart,  and  let  him 
know  that  those  poor,  afflicted,  and  despised  Hebrews  were 
God's  own  people ;  and  taught  him  about  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  them  in  heaven.  And  then,  Martha,  when  this 
child  had  grown  up  to  be  a  man,  he  *  refused  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.' " 

«  Oh ! "  said  Martha.    "  Did  he  ?    What  for,  Miss  Rachel  ] " 

"Because  they  were  heathen,  and  he  chose  to  be  one  of 
God's  people.  Though  the  Hebrews  were  so  poor  and  de- 
spised, yet  they  were  the  people  of  God;  and  he  chose 
'rather  to  suflfer  affliction  with  them,  than  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  for  a  season.' " 

"Does  that  mean  at  the  wicked  king's  court?"  asked 
Martha. 

"  Yes,  child,  the  pleasures  of  sin  were  a  great  many  among 
those  heathen  people.  They  had  great  riches,  and  splendid 
dresses,  and  wonderful  buildings,  and  'plays,  and  feasts,  and 
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many  other  such  thinga  Bat  no  thought  of  Qod  mingled 
with  it  all, — Pharaoh  and  his  court  sought  after  only  their 
own  glory,  and  gave  their  worship  only  to  idols  and  beasts. 
Truly  the  pleasures  of  sin  abounded  there.  But  this  boy 
when  he  grew  up  refused  them  all,  that  he  might  be  with 
the  people  of  God.  And  what  do  you  think  was  the  rea- 
son r' 

'<  Were  they  nice  people  r*  asked  Martha,  when  she  had 
thought  for  a  little  while. 

"  Some  of  them  were,  but  it  was  not  for  that.*' 

'^I  know !"  said  Martha,  "because  God  loved  them  and 
took  care  of  them.'* 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  "God  had  taught  him  of  the 
sweetness  of  His  service,  of  the  reward  there  is  even  now  in 
keeping  God's  commandments ;  and  most  of  all,  of  the  glory 
and  beauty  and  joy  of  the  loward  prepared  in  heaven.  And 
so  this  boy,  when  he  was  grown  up,  chose  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God, '  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recom- 
pence  of  the  reward.* " 

"  What  is  a  recompence,  please,  ma'am ) "  said  little  Martha, 
thoughtfully. 

"It  is  something  which  fully  makes  up  for  anything  we 
have  lost  or  suffered.  And  'he  had  respect  unto  it,'— that 
is,  he  considered  and  valued  and  remembered  it  But  now, 
little  one,  we  have  talked  long  enough,  and  we  must  leave 
the  golden  harp  for  to-morrow." 

"Miss  Bachel,"  said  Martha,  when  she  had  sat  silent  a  few 
minutes,  "  do  you  know  what  the  baby's  name  was  ?" 

"  Pharaoh's  daughter  called  him  Moses,  because  she  drew 
him  out  of  the  water." 

"  Moses,"  repeated  Martha.    "  Our  baby's  name  is  Simon." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  GOLDEN  HABP.     * 

"  Tis  strung  and  tuned  for  endless  years, 
And  formed  by  power  divine. 
To  sound  in  Qoa  the  Father's  ears 
No  other  name  but  Thine." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  as  bright  and  fair 
a  day  as  could  b&  Little  Martha  had  hoped  that  Miss 
Bachel  would  get  up  to  breakfast,  but  when  she  came  into 
the  pleasant  sitting-room,  where  the  warm  sun  shone  in 
so  fairly,  Miss  Bachel's  great  chair  stood  empty,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  breakfast  for  anybody.  So  Martha  sat 
down  and  waited. 

After  a  little  while^  Jane  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  and 
then  when  she  saw  Martha  she  went  ofi^  and  {presently  came 
back  again  with  a  large  tray  in  her  hands.  And  the  tray  was 
covered  with  a  white  napkin,  and  on  it  were  two  plates  and 
two  cups  and  saucers,  and  another  plate  with  bread,  and 
another  with  butter,  and  the  tea-pot  and  cream-pitcher  and 
sugar-bowl,  and  ever  so  many  other  things. 

"Now,"  said  Jane,  "if  you'll  open  the  door  into  Miss 
Eachel's  room,  I'll  carry  in  tHe  breakfast :  and  you're  to 
come  and  eat  breakfast  with  her,  she  says." 

How  glad  Martha  was  to  find  out  that  one  of  the  two  cups 
and  plates  was  for  her !  She  ran  and  opened  the  door  for 
Jane,  and  went  in  with  her  to  Miss  Rachel's  room ;  and  Miss 
Bachel  was  not  in  bed,  but  lying  on  the  sofa,  dressed  in  a 
long  white  wrapper,  and  with  a  large,  soft,  crimson  shawl 
spread  over  her.  She  looked  very  pale  yet,  but  Martha 
thought  the  way  she  smiled  at  her  was  every  bit  as  good  as 
the  sunbeams. 

"So,  little  one,"  she  said,  "you  are  coming  to  eat  break- 
fast with  me." 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,  please^"  said  little  Martha,  "and  I'm  so* 
glad." 
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"Well,  so  am  1/*  said  Miss  EacheL  ''And  I  shall  send 
Jane  away  to  eat  her  own  breakfast,  and  let  yoa  be  my  little 
waiter.    Do  yon  think  yoa  can  lift  the  tea-kettle,  child  V' 

"I'm  sure  I  can,"  said  little  Martha.  "I*m  ever  so 
strong." 

"Just  about  as  strong  as  a  mouse,*'  said  Miss  EacheL 
But  she  let  Jane  go,  and  there  was  the  little  tea-kettle  boil- 
ing before  the  fire,  and  the  breakfast  all  ready.  And  then 
Miss  Bachel  asked  God  to  give  them  His  blessing,  foi^ 
Christ's  sake,  and  little  Martha  felt  very  glad  and  very 
happy.  If  Miss  Eachel  had  only  been  quite  well,  Martha 
thought  she  would  have  felt  too  happy  for  anything. 

"  Well,  child,"  said  her  friend,  "  what  makes  you  look  at 
me  so]" 

"You're  so  pale,  ma'am,  please,"  said  Martha.  "Were 
you  ever  so  sick  before.  Miss  Kachel  1 " 

"A  great  many  times,"  said  Miss  BacheL  ''I  am  very 
often  just  so  sick,  Martha." 

Martha  looked  at  her  wistfully, — she  thought  it  must  be 
very  hard  to  be  often  sick. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  smiling,  "that  you 
have  got  to  pour  out  my  tea  this  morning  ?  Did  you  ever 
pour  out  tea^  little  one  1 " 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Martha,  her  cheeks  flushing  with  pleasure ; 
"  but  I  'd  like  to,  so  much  I" 

"  Well,  you  can  begin  now,"  said  Miss  Bachel.  "  The  big 
cup  is  mine,  child;  and  you  must  put  in  two  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream, — and  see  you  don't  spill  any 
tea  on  Jane's  clean  napkin." 

It  almost  made  Miss  Bachel  feel  well  again  just  to  watch 
Martha  as  she  poured  out  that  cup  of  tea;  for  her  cheeks 
were  quite  pink  with  excitement,  and  her  fingers  really 
trembled  with  pleasure,  so  that  she  was  very  near  dropping 
one  of  the  lumps  of  sugar  out  of  the  sugar-tongs.  It  reached 
the  cup  in  safety,  however,  and  Martha  put  in  the  two  spoon- 
fuls of  cream,  and  filled  up  the  cup  with  tea,  without  spilling 
a  drop.  And  Miss  Bachel  declared  it  was  one  of  the  best 
cups  of  tea  she  had  ever  tasted. 
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Then  she  let  Martha  put  one  of  the  slices  of  bread  on  the 
end  of  the  long  toasting-fork,  and  hold  it  to  the  fire,  until  it 
was  changed  from  a  white,  soft  slice  of  bread  into  a  brown, 
dry  slice  of  toast ;  and  Martha  managed  it  beautifully,  and 
never  let  even  a  bit  of  the  crust  bum. 

"  Now,  child,"  said  Miss  Kachel,  "  I  think  you  may  have 
a  chance  to  eat  your  own  breakfast,  and  a  good  right  to  it, 
too,  by  this  time." 

*'  Oh,  I  'd  a  great  deal  rather  do  this,  please,"  said  Martha. 
"  Isn't  there  any  thing  else  you  want.  Miss  Kachel  1" 

"Not  a  thing,  little  one.  But  you  may  make  another 
piece  of  toast,  just  as  good  as  this,  and  then  eat  it  all  up 
yourself." 

So  Martha  made  the  toast,  and  she  thought  she  never  had 
relished  her  breakfast  so  much  in  her  whole  life.  And  when 
the  tea-pot  must  have  some  boiling  water  from  the  kettle, 
Martha  managed  to  pour  it  in ;  for,  truth  to  say,  the  kettle 
was  not  much  bigger  than  a  great  tea-pot  itself,  and  not  at 
all  heavy. 

By  and  by,  when  breakfast  was  over.  Miss  Rachel  came 
out  into  the  sitting-room,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa  there ; 
and  it  was  a  very  sweet,  fresh  day,  so  that  the  windows  were 
open,  and  a  little  fire  burning  too.  And  on  the  table  Martha's 
pink  roses  were  as  lovely  and  fair  as  they  could  be.  Then 
through  the  air  came  the  clear  soft  sound  of  the  church  bells, 
and  Miss  Bachel  shut  her  eyes,  and  listened  to  them. 

"  Little  one,"  she  said,  "  do  you  like  to  hear  those  bells  % " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Martha,  "I  think  they  sound  real 
pretty." 

"  Those  bells  ring,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  "  when  the  Church 
on  earth  meet  together ;  but  when 

'  We  shall  meet 
At  Jesus'  feet/ 

then  there  will  be  *the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps.*  Listen,  child,  this  is  what  the  Bible  says — 'And 
I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire :  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his 
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image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name, 
stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of  GUkL'" 

"I  saw  a  harp  once,"  said  little  Martha;  '4t  was  some- 
thing to  play  on ;  and  the  man  sang  too." 

''So  shall  they,"  said  Miss  BachaeL  Tdsten,  'And  they 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Gkxi,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord 
Qod  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
saints.*    YIThat  does  the  hymn  say  about  those  harps,  child  t " 

"  They  are  strung  and  tuned,''  said  Martha. 

"  And  for  how  long ) ''  said  Miss  BacheL 

"  For  endless  years,"  said  little  Martha.    "  Does  that  mean 
for  ever,  ma'am  ] " 

"For  ever,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  ''world  without  end.  It 
is  all  'for  ever '  in  heaven,  child.  'The  saints  of  the  Most 
High  shall  take  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and 
ever.'    And  '  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.' " 

"  Then  that 's  the  kingdom  to  which  He  will  tell  them  to 
come,"  said  little  Martha.  "O  Miss  Rachel,  I  hope  the 
Lord  Jesus  wiU  say  '  Come,'  to  me." 

"  He  says  '  Gome ! '  to  you  now,  little  one,"  said  her  friend. 
*'  And  it  is  only  those  who  come  to  Him  on  earth  that  He  will 
bid  come  to  Him  in  heaven." 

" '  For  endless  years  V"  repeated  little  Martha. 

"Yes,"  said  AGss  Bachel;  "those  golden  harps  wiU  be 
sounding  through  endless  years.  And  whose  praise  shall 
they  utter,  child  )  whose  name  is  this  )  the  hymn  says^ 

*  No  other  name  but  Thine.' " 

"The  Lord's,"  said  little  Martha — ^"the  name  of  Jesus." 
"  Ay ! "  said  Miss  Eachel,  " for  that  is  'the  name  which  ia 
above  every  name ! ' — ^that  is  the  only  '  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  And  I  sup- 
XKXse,  little  one,  that  they  will  sound  forth  all  His  titles, 
even  as  the  servants  of  an  earthly  king  tell  over  all  his 
names  to  give  him  honour, — ^as  they  do  of  the  king  of  En^ 
land,  calling  him  'the  high  and  mighty  prince,  the  defender 
of  the  faith,'  and  so  on." 
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"  And  what  will  they  call  the  Lord,  Miss  Bachel  1 "  said 
little  Martha 

*^They  will  call  Him  the  'King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,' — they  will  praise  Him  as  the  *  Wonderful/  ^  the  Prince 
of  Peace/ — as  '  Lnmanuel,  Qod  with  us.'  But  most  of  all  as 
Jesus,  the  Saviour,  '  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,' " 

"Because  that's  the  best  of  all,"  said  little  Martha. 

"The  best  of  all,"  repeated  Miss  Rachel  "*And  I 
looked,  and,  lo,  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and  with 
him  an  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's 
name  written  in  their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a 
great  thunder :  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps ;  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the 
throne.' " 

"How  beautiful  that  is!"  said  little  Martha.  "And  it 
will  be  all  about  Jesus.  Miss  Bachel,  what  does  it  mean  by 
the  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand  ? " 

"  It  means  a  great  many,  child,"  said  Miss  BacheL  "  The 
Bible  tells  in  another  place  of  'a  great  multitude  that  no 
man  could  number.' " 

Martha  sat  thoughtful  and  silent. 

"  Do  you  know  any  of  'em,  please,  ma'am  1 "  she  said. 

"  Do  I  ? "  said  Miss  Bachd,  with  a  flush  coming  into  her 
cheek.  "  Ay,  little  one !  I  know  a  great  many.  My  mother 
is  there,  Martha,  and  my  baby-brother, — and  my  little  sister, 
whom  Qod  took  when  she  was  just  as  old  as  you  are." 

"  O  Miss  Bachel ! "  said  Martha.  And  clasping  her  hands 
together,  she  repeated,  "  O  Miss  Bachel  1"  in  a  very  moved 
little  voice  indeed. 

"They  are  all  there,"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "and  ever,  ever 
so  many  friends ;  and  the  true  servants  of  Gk)d  that  I  have 
read  about,  but  never  saw,  they  are  there.  The  faithful 
ministers,  the  true  martyrs,  the  little  children,  the  poor 
people  chosen  rich  in  faith,  Hie  rich  people  that  left  all  for 
Christ, — all  those  who  have  loved  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity." 
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''Is  Moses  there  V*  said  Martha. 

''  Tes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  "  he  has  his  reward  now, 
and  knows  what  a  recompence  it  is.  And  the  dying  thief, 
Martha, — he  is  there,  to  live  for  ever." 

"Oh  how  glad  he  must  be  that  he  went  to  the  fountain  !'^ 
said  little  Martha,  pressing  her  hands  together.  ^*  And  to 
find  that  Jesus  remembered  him  I  I  shouldn't  think  he 
could  ever  thank  Him  enough." 

''  No,  never,"  said  Miss  Bachel ;  '*  and  so  for  endless  years 
that  song  shall  soimd.  That  great  multitude  will  sing  of 
Jesus  as  'the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  life,* — as  the  true 
light  which  shone  upon  them  when  they  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 

"I  read  a  verse  like  that  this  very  morning!*  cried 
Martha ; — "  it  said,  '  the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light ;'  but  I  didn't  know  it  meant  Jesus." 

"  All  is  dark  without  Him,  child,"  said  Miss  Bachel,  *^  and 
all  is  light  where  He  is.  And  so  the  saints  will  sing  His 
praise  for  all  He  has  done  for  them, — telling  how  He  was  the 
good  Shepherd  who  came  to  seek  them  when  they  were  lost, 
and  the  great  Physician  who  healed  their  souls;  how  He 
was  the  Bock  in  whose  shadow  they  dwelt  in  this  weary 
land, — ^their  hiding-place,  their  refuge,  their  very  present 
help.  They  will  praise  Him  as  the  bread  of  life,  as  'the 
great  Captain  of  their  salvation,'  under  whom  they  fought 
and  conquered." 

"  And  most  of  all " said  little  Martha,  thinking. 

"Most  of  all,  child,  this — 'Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  Qod  and  his  Father :  to  him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever.' " 

Martha  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  Miss  Bachel  had 
closed  her  eyes  and  was  thinking.  The  church  bells  were 
ringing  no  more,  and  all  was  quiet ;  and  it  seemed  to  little 
Martha  as  if  she  were  all  the  time  straining  her  ears  to  catch 
some  notes  from  those  golden  harps. 

«  Oh,  how  happy  they  are ! "  she  thought.  "  And  will 
Jesus  take  me  there,  too]     Please,  ma'am,"  she  said, after 
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a  while,  "  does  the  Bible  tell  any  more  about  the  great  many 
people  with  their  harps  1  *' 

"  It  tells  a  little  about  the  place  where  they  are,"  said  Miss 
BacheL  "  It  tells  of  that  glorious  city,  with  its  twelve  gates ; 
*  and  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl :  and  the  street  of 
the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  i\>  were  transparent  glass.  And 
I  saw  no  temple  therein  :  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it  And  the  city  had  no  need  of 
the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of 
God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  And 
the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  walk  in  the  light  of  it.'" 

"  The  nations  of  them  which  are  saved,"  said  Martha ; 
"  that  means  the  ransomed  Church.  Because  they  are  saved, 
to  sin  no  more." 

"  Saved,  to  sin  no  more,"  repeated  Miss  Rachel.  "  And  it 
says,  little  one,  that  *  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  that 
holy  city  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination  or  ma^eth  a  lie.'  '* 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  little  Martha,  softly. 

"  And  of  the  great  multitude  within  the  gates,"  Miss  Bachel 
went  on,  "  it  says,  *  they  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God.'  *  And  they  shall  see  his  face  :  and 
his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.' " 

The  week  was  at  an  end, — the  week  with  IViiss  Eachel :  for 
that  Sunday,  like  all  other  bright  Sundays,  could  not  stay. 
Little  Martha  felt  very  sad  as  she  saw  the  sun  going  down 
behind  the  hills,  and  I  think  Miss  Bachel  felt  sad  too,  for 
she  was  very  silent. 

How  sweet  the  week  had  been  !  what  precious  things  little 
Martha  had  heard  ! — things  that  she  could  never  forget.  But 
Monday  morning  came,  and  she  must  go  away. 

*' Little  one,"  said  Miss  Eachel,  taking  hold  of  both 
Martha's  hands,  as  she  stood  by  the  sofa  where  Miss  Eachel 
lay,  "  if  some  day  you  hear  that  the  Lord  has  taken  me  up 
to  be  with  that  great  multitude  in  the  blood-washed  white 
robes,  remember  that  I  shall  watch  for  you,  Martha,  till  you 
come." 
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"Oh  yta  I  IfisB  Bachel,"  e^d  little  Martha,  with  the  tears 
fltreammg  down  lier  cheeks,  "  I  '11  come !— And  then  how 
I  '11  look  about  for  you  ! " 

"  Yea,  child,"  said  her  friend, 


And  with  a  beautiful,  grave  look  on  heir  face.  Miss  Raohel 
kissed  little  Martha  on  both  cheeks,  and  then  Martha  went 


■> 
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**  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 

children  of  God." 
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CHAPTER  L 

SUNDAY  evening's  WOEK- 

DowN  in  a  little  hollow,  with  the  sides  grown  full  of  wild 
thorn,  alder  bushes,  and  stunted  cedars,  ran  the  stream  of  a 
clear  spring.  It  ran  over  a  bed  of  pebbly  stones,  shewing 
every  one  as  if  there  had  been  no  water  there,  so  clear  it 
was ;  and  it  ran  with  a»sweet  soft  murmur  or  gurgle  over 
the  stones,  as  if  singing  to  itself  and  the  bushes  as  it  ran. 

On  one  side  of  the  little  stream  a  worn  foot-path  came 
down  among  the  bushes ;  and  down  this  path  one  summer's 
afternoon  came  a  woman  and  a  girl.  They  had  pails  to  fill 
at  the  spring ;  the  woman  had  a  large  wooden  one,  and  the 
girl  a  light  tin  pail ;  and  they  dipped  the  water  with  a  little 
tin  dipper,  for  it  was  not  deep  enough  to  let  a  pail  be  used 
for  that.  The  pails  were  filled  m  silence,  only  the  spring 
always  was  singing ;  smd  the  woman  and  the  girl  turned 
and  went  up  the  path  again.  After  getting  up  the  bank, 
which  was  only  a  few  feet,  the  path  still  went  gently  rising 
through  a  wild  bit  of  ground,  full  of  trees  and  low  bushes ; 
and  not  far  ofi^  through  the  trees,  there  came  a  gleam  of 
bright  light  from  the  window  of  a  house  on  which  the 
setting  sun  was  shining.  Half  way  to  the  house  the  girl 
and  the  woman  stopped  to  rest ;  for  water  is  heavy,  and  the 
tin  pail,  which  was  so  light  before  it  was  filled,  had  made 
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the  little  girl's  figure  bend  over  to  one  side  like  a  willow 
branch,  all  the  way  from  the  spring.  They  stopped  to  rest, 
and  even  the  woman  had  a  very  weary,  jaded  look. 

^'I  feel  as  if  I  shall  give  up,  some  of  these  days,"  she 
said. 

"Oh  no,  mother!"  the  little  girl  answered  cheerfully. 
She  was  panting,  with  her  hand  on  her  side,  and  her  face 
had  a  quiet,  very  sober  look ;  only  at  those  words  a  little 
pleasant  smile  broke  over  it. 

"  I  shall,'*  said  the  woman.  "  One  can't  stand  everything, 
— for  ever." 

The  little  girl  had  not  got  over  panting  yet,  but  standing 
there  she  struck  up  the  sweet  air  and  words, — 


(« 


*  There  is  rest  for  the  weary. 

There  is  rest  for  the  weary. 

There  is  rest  for  the  weary, 

There  is  rest  for  you.* " 


I » 


"Yes,  in  the  grave ! "  said  the  woman,  bitterly.  " There 's 
no  rest  short  of  that — for  mind  or  body." 

^  Oh  yes,  mother  dear.  *  For  we  which  have*  believed  do 
enter  into  rest.'    Jesus  don't  make  us  wait." 

**  I  believe  you  eat  the  Bible  and  sleep  on  the  Bible,"  said 
the  woman  with  a  faint  smile,  taking  at  the  same  time  a 
comer  of  her  apron  to  a  stray  tear  which  had  gathered.  "  I 
am  glad  it  rests  you,  Nettie." 

"And  you,  mother." 

"Sometimes,"  Mrs  Mathieson  answered  with  a  sigh. 
"But  there's  your  father  going  to  bring  home  a  boarder, 
Nettie." 

"A  boarder,  mother  I — ^what  fori " 

"  The  land  knows  !^if  it  isn't  to  break  my  back,  and  my 
heart  together.  I  thought  I  had  enough  to  manage  before, 
but  here 's  this  man  coming,  and  I  've  got  to  get  everything 
ready  for  him  by  to-morrow  night." 

"Who  is  it,  mother?" 

" It's  one  of  your  father's  friends;  so  it's  no  good,"  said 
Mrs  MathieSon. 
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"  But  where  can  he  sleep  ] "  Nettie  asked,  after  a  moment 
of  thinking.    Her  mother  paused. 

''There's  no  room  but  yours  he  can  hava  Barry  won't 
be  moved." 

"  Where  shall  I  sleep,  mother  ] " 

"  There 's  no  place  but  up  in  the  attic  I  '11  see  what  I 
can  do  to  fix  up  a  comer  for  you — ^if  I  ever  can  get  time," 
said  Mrs  Mathieson  taking  up  her  pail.  Nettie  followed 
her  example,  and  certainly  did  not  smile  again  till  they 
reached  the  house.  They  went  round  to  the  front  door, 
because  the  back  door  belonged  to  another  family.  At  the 
door,  as  they  set  down  their  pails  again  before  mounting 
the  stairs,  Nettie  smiled  at  her  mother  very  placidly,  and 
said, 

"Don't  you  go  to  arrange  the  attic,  mother;  I'll  see  to  it 
in  time.    I  can  do  it  just  as  well" 

Mrs  Mathieson  made  no  answer  but  an  internal  groan,  and 
they  went  up  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  their  part  of  the 
house.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  somebody  else.  A 
little  entry- way,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  received  the  wooden 
pail  of  water,  and  with  the  tin  one  Nettie  went  into  the  room 
used  by  the  family.  It  was  her  father  and  mother's  sleeping- 
room,  for  a  bed  stood  in  one  comer.  It  was  the  kitchen, 
apparently,  for  a  small  cooking-stove  was  there,  on  which 
Nettie  put  the  tea-kettle  when  she  had  filled  it.  And  it  was 
the  common  living  room ;  for  the  next  thing  she  did  was  to 
open  a  cupboard,  and  take  out  cups  and  saucers,  and  arrange 
them  on  a  leaf-table  which  stood  toward  one  end  of  the 
room.  The  furniture  was  wooden  and  plain ;  the  woodwork 
of  the  windows  was  unpainted ;  the  cups  and  plates  were  of 
the  commonest  kind ;  and  the  floor  had  no  covering  but  two 
strips  of  rag  carpeting ;  nevertheless  the  whole  was  tidy  and 
very  clean,  shewing  constant  care.  Mrs  Mathieson  had  sunk 
into  a  chair,  as  one  who  had  no  spirit  to  do  anything,  and 
watched  her  little  daughter  setting  the  table  ynt]^  eyes  which 
seemed  not  to  see  her.  They  gazed  at  something  she  was 
thinking  of. 

"  Mother,  what  is  there  for  supper  1 " 
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"  There  is  nothing.  I  must  make  some  rye  musL"  And 
Mrs  Mathieson  got  up  from  her  chair. 

"  Sit  you  still,  mother,  and  I  '11  make  it     I  can." 

"  If  both  our  backs  are  to  be  broken,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson, 
"I'd  rather  mine  would  break  first."  And  she  went  on 
with  her  preparations. 

•*  But  you  don't  like  rye  mush,"  said  Nettie.  "  You  didn't 
eat  anything  last  night" 

"  That 's  nothing,  child  I  can  bear  an  empty  stomach,  if 
only  my  brain  wasn't  quite  so  fulL" 

Nettie  drew  near  the  stove  and  looked  on  a  little  sor- 
rowfully. 

"  I  wish  you  had  something  you  liked,  mother.  If  only  I 
was  a  little  older,  wouldn't  it  be  nice]  I  could  earn  some- 
thing, and  I  would  bring  you  home  things  that  you  liked 
out  of  my  own  money." 

This  was  not  said  sorrowfully,  but  with  a  bright  gleam  as 
of  some  pleasant  imagination  and  possibility.  The  gleam 
was  so  catching,  Mrs  Mathieson  turned  from  her  pot  of 
mush  which  she  was  stirring,  to  give  a  very  whole-souled 
kiss  to  Nettie's  lips ;  but  then  she  stirred  on,  and  the  sha- 
dow was  over  her  face  again. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "just  go  into  Barry's  room,  and  straighten 
it  up  a  little  before  he  comes  in — ^will  you  1  I  haven't  had  a 
minute  to  do  it,  all  day ;  and  there  won't  be  a  bit  of  peace 
if  he  comes  in  and  it  isn't  in  order." 

Nettie  turned  and  opened  another  door,  which  let  her  into 
a  small  chamber,  used  as  somebody's  bedroom.  It  was  all 
brown,  like  the  other;  a  strip  of  the  same  carpet  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  a  small  cheap  chest  of  drawers,  and 
a  table.  The  bed  had  not  been  made  up,  and  the  tossed  con- 
dition of  the  bedclothes  spoke  for  the  strength  and  energy  of 
the  pers(Jn  that  used  them,  whoever  he  was.  A  pair  of 
coarse  shoes  were  in  the  middle  of  the  whole ;  another  pair, 
or  rather  ar  pair  of  half-boots,  out  at  the  toes,  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor ;  stockings,  one  under  the  bed,  and  one 

^^^h    V  *^^^®-    ^^  *^®  *^^^®  ^^  *  ^®*P  ^^  confusion,  and 
on  tlie  little  bureau,  pieces  of  wood,  half  cut  and  uncut, 
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with  the  shavings  and  whittlings  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
knife  and  the  saw  that  had  made  them.  Old  newspapers, 
and  school-books,  and  slate,  and  two  kites,  with  no  end  of 
tail  lying  over  every  part  of  the  room  that  happened  to  be 
convenient;  and  an  ink-bottle  and  pens;  with  chalk  and 
rosin,  and  unimaginable  things  beside,  that  only  boys  collect 
together  and  find  delight  in.  If  Nettie  sighed  as  all  this 
hurly-burly  met  her  eye,  it  was  only  an  internal  sigh.  She 
set  about  patiently  bringing  things  to  order.  First  made 
the  bed,  which  it  took  all  her  strength  to  do ;  for  the  cover- 
lets were  of  a  very  heavy  and  coarse  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woollen  mixed,  blue  and  white;  and  then  gradually 
found  a  way  to  bestow  the  various  articles  in  Barry's  apart- 
ment^ so  that  things  looked  neat  and  comfortable.  But  per- 
haps it  was  a  little  bit  of  a  sign  of  Nettie's  feeling,  that  she 
began  softly  to  sing  to  herself — 

**  There  is  rest  for  the  weaiy.** 

**  Hollo ! "  burst  in  a  rude  boy  of  some  fifteen  years,  open- 
ing the  door  from  the  entry;  "  who 's  fixin'  my  room  1" 

A  very  gentle  voice  said,  "I've  done  it,  Barry." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  that  pine  knot  1" 

"  Here  it  is, — in  the  comer  behind  the  bureau." 

"  Don't  you  touch  it  now,  to  take  it  for  your  fire, — mind, 
Nettie!    Where's  my  kite  1" 

"  You  won't  have  time  to  fiy  it  now,  Barry ;  supper  'U  be 
ready  in  two  minutes." 

"What  have  you  got?" 

"  The  same  we  had  last  night."  . 

"  /  don't  care  for  supper."  Barry  was  getting  the  tail  of 
his  kite  together. 

"But  please,  Barry,  come  now;  because  it  will  make 
mother  so  much  more  trouble  if  you  don't  She  has  the 
things  to  clear  away  after  you  're  done,  you  know ! " 

"Trouble!  so  much  talk  about  trouble!  I  don't  mind 
trouble.    I  don't  want  any  supper,  I  tell  you." 

Nettie  knew  well  enough  he  would  want  it.  by  and  by, 
but  there  was  no  use  saying  anything  more,  and  she  said 
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nothing.  Barry  got  his  Idte  together,  and  went  ofL  Then 
came  a  heavier  step  on  the  stairs,  which  she  knew ;  and  she 
hastily  went  into  the  other  room  to  see  that  all  was  ready. 
The  tea  was  made,  and  Mrs  Mathieson  put  the  smoking  dish 
of  mush  on  the  table,  just  as  the  door  opened  and  a  man 
came  in.  A  tall,  burly,  strong  man,  with  a  face  that  would 
have  been  a  good  face  enough  if  its  expression  had  been 
different,  and  if  its  whole  colour  had  not  been  a  purplish 
red  fiush.  He  came  to  the  table,  and  silently  sat  down  and 
took  a  survey  of  what  was  on  it. 

"  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea !    Have  you  got  no  bread,  Sophia  1" 

"  Nothing  but  what  you  see.  I  hoped  you  would  bring 
home  some  money,  Mr  Mathieson.  I  have  neither  milk  nor 
bread ;  it 's  a  mercy  there 's  sugar.  I  don't  know  what  you 
expect  a  lodger  to  live  on." 

"Live  on  his  board,— that'll  give  youenougL  But  you 
want  something  to  begin  witL  I  'd  go  out  and  get  one  or 
two  things — ^but  I  'm  so  confounded  tired,  I  can't" 

Mrs  Mathieson,  without  a  word,  put  on  a  shawl,  and  went 
to  the  closet  for  her  bonnet. 

"I'll  go,  mother  1  Let  me  go,  please.  I  want  to  go," 
exclaimed  Nettie  eagerly.  "I  can  get  it.  What  shall  I  get, 
father]'' 

Slowly  and  weariedly  the  mother  laid  off  her  things,  as 
quick  the  child  put  hers  on. 

"  What  shall  I  get,  father  1 " 

"Well,  you  can  go  down  the  street  to  Jackson's,  and  get 
what  your  mother  wants — some  milk  and  bread ;  and  then 
you  'd  better  fetch  seven  pounds  of  com  meal  and  a  quart  of 
molasses.  And  ask  him  to  give  you  a  nice  piece  of  pork  out 
of  his  barrel" 

"  She  can't  bring  all  that ! "  exclaimed  the  mother ;  "  you'd 
better  go  yourself,  Mr  Mathieson.  That  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  child  can  carry,  or  I  either." 

"  Then  I  '11  go  twice,  mother ;  it  isn't  f ar ;  I  'd  like  ta  I  '11 
get  it.    Please,  give  me  the  money,  father  ] " 

He  cursed  and  swore  at  her,  for  answer.  "  Go  along  and 
do  as  you  are  bid,  without  all  this  chaffering !    Go  to  Jack- 
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son's,  and  tell  him  you  want  the  things,  and  I'll  give  him 
the  money  to-morrow.    He  knows  me." 

Nettie  knew  he  did,  and  stood  her  ground.  Her  father 
was  just  enough  in  liquor  to  be  a  little  thick-headed  and 
foolish. 

"  You  know  I  can't  go  without  the  money,  father,"  she  said, 
gently;  "and  to-morrow  is  Sunday." 

He  cursed  Sunday,  and  swore  again ;  but  finally  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  threw  some  money  across  the  table 
to  her.  He  was  just  in  a  state  not  to  be  careful  what  he  did, 
and  he  threw  her  dollars,  where,  if  he  had  been  quite  himself, 
he  would  have  given  shillings.  Nettie  took  them  without 
any  remark,  and  her  basket,  and  went  out. 

It  was  just  sundown.  The  village  lay  glittering  in  the 
light  that  would  be  gone  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  up  on  the 
hill  the  white  church,  standing  high,  shewed  all  bright  in 
the  sunbeams,  from  its  sparkling  vane  at  the  top  of  the  spire 
down  to  the  lowest  step  at  the  door.  Nettie's  home  was  in 
a  branch  road,  a  few  steps  from  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
that  led  up  to  the  church  at  one  end  of  it.  All  along  that 
street  the  sunlight  lay  on  the  grass  and  the  roadway  and 
the  side- walks  and  the  tops  of  a  few  elm-trees.  The  street 
was  empty ;  it  was  most  people's  supper-time.  Nettie  turned 
the  comer  and  went  down  the  villaga  She  went  slowly ; 
her  little  feet  were  already  tired  with  the  work  they  had 
done  that  day,  and  back  and  arms  and  head  all  seemed  tired 
too.  But  Nettie  never  thought  it  hard  that  her  mother  did 
not  go  instead  of  letting  her  go ;  she  knew  her  mother  could 
not  bear  to  be  seen  in  the  village  in  the  old  shabby  gown 
and  shawl  she  wore;  for  Mrs  Mathieson  had  seen  better 
days.  And  besides  that,  she  would  be  busy  enough  as  it 
was,  and  till  a  late  hour,  this  Saturday  night.  Nettie's  gown 
was  shabby  too ;  yes,  very,  compared  with  that  almost  every 
other  child  in  the  village  wore ;  yet  somehow  Nettie  was  not 
ashamed.  She  did  not  think  of  it  now,  as  her  slow  steps 
took  her  down  the  village  street;  she  was  thinking  what 
she  should  do  about  the  money.  Her  father  had  given  her 
two  or  three  times  as  much,  she  knew,  as  he  meant  her  to 
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Spend ;  he  was  a  good  workman,  and  had  just  got  his  week's 
wages.  What  should  Nettie  do  )  Might  she  keep  and  give 
to  her  mother  what  was  over  )  it  was,  and  would  be,  so  much 
wanted !  and  from  her  father  they  could  never  get  it  again. 
He  had  his  own  ways  of  disposing  of  what  he  earned,  and 
very  little  of  it  indeed  went  to  the  wants  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  What  might  Nettie  do  )  She  pondered,  swings 
ing  her  basket  in  her  hand,  till  she  reached  a  comer,  where 
the  village  street  turned  off  again,  and  where  the  store  of  Mr 
Jackson  stood.  There  she  found  Barry,  bargaining  for  some 
things  he  at  least  had  money  for. 

"O  Barry,  how  good !"  exclaimed  Nettie ;  "you  can  help 
me  to  carry  my  things  home.'* 

"Guess  I'll  know  the  reason  first,"  answered  Barry. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  get  ? " 

"Father  wants  a  bag  of  com  meal  and  a  piece  of  pork  and 
some  molasses ;  and  you  know  I  can't  carry  them  all,  Barry ; 
I've  got  to  get  bread  and  milk  besides." 

"  Hurra !"  said  Barry,  "  now  we  '11  have  griddle-cakes !  PU 
tell  you  what  I'U  do,  Nettie — ^I'll  take  home  the  molasses, 
if  you'll  make  me  some  to-night  for  supper." 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  Barry  1  I've  got  so  much  else  to  do,  and  it's 
Saturday  night." 

"Very  good — ^get  your  things  home  yourself  then," 

Barry  turned  off,  and  Nettie  made  her  bargains.  He  still 
stood  by,  however,  and  watched  her.  When  the  pork  and 
the  meal  and  the  molasses  were  bestowed  in  the  basket,  it 
was  so  heavy  she  could  not  move  it  to  carry  it.  How  many 
journeys  to  and  fro  would  it  cost  her  ? 

"Barry,"  she  said,  "you  take  this  home  for  me,  and  if 
mother  says  so,  I  '11  make  you  the  cakes." 

"Be  quick,  then,"  said  her  brother,  shouldering  the  basket, 
"  for  I  'm  getting  hungry." 

Nettie  went  a  few  steps  further  on  the  main  road  of  the 
village,  which  was  little  besides  one  long  street,  and  not  very 
long  either;  and  went  in  at  the  door  of  a  very  little  dwelling, 
neat  and  tidy,  like  all  the  rest  It  admitted  her  to  the  tiniest 
morsel  of  a  shop;  at  least  there  was  along  table  there  which 
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seemed  to  do  duty  as  a  counter ;  and  before,  not  behind,  it 
sat  a  spruce  little  woman  sewing.  She  jumped  up  as  Nettie 
entered.  By  the  indescribable  smartness  of  her  calico  dress 
and  white  collar,  the  exceeding  beautiful  order  of  her  hair, 
and  a  certain  peculiarity  of  feature,  you  might  know  before 
she  spoke  that  the  little  baker  was  a  Frenchwoman.  She 
spoke  English  quite  well^  though  not  so  fast  as  she  spoke 
her  own  tongue. 

"  I  want  two  loaves  of  bread,  Mrs  Auguste ;  and  a  pint  of 
milk,  if  you  please." 

"  How  will  you  carry  them,  mon  enfant  ?  you  cannot  take 
them  all  at  the  time." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can,"  said  Nettie,  cheerfully.  "  I  can  manage. 
They  are  not  heavy.'* 

"No,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  Frenchwoman;  **it  is  not 
heavy,  my  bread  I  but  two  loaves  are  not  one,  no  more.  Is 
your  mother  well  ] " 

She  was  busily  wrapping  the  loaves  in  paper  and  mear 
suring  out  the  milk.  Nettie  answered  her  mother  was 
welL 

"  And  you  1 "  said  the  little  woman,  looking  at  her  side- 
ways.   "  Somebody  is  tired,  this  eveniug." 

"Yes,"  said  Nettie,  brightly,  "but  I  don't  mind.  One 
must  be  tired  sometimes.    Thank  you,  ma'am." 

The  woman  had  put  the  loaves  and  the  milk  carefully  in 
her  arms  and  in  her  hand  so  that  she  could  carry  them,  and 
looked  after  her  as  she  went  up  the  street. 

"  One  must  be  tired  sometimes  ! "  said  she  to  herself,  with 
a  turn  of  her  capable  little  head.  "  I  should  like  to  hear  her 
say,  *  One  must  be  rested  sometimes ; '  but  I  do  not  hear 

that." 

So  perhaps  Nettie  thought,  as  she  went  homewards.  It 
would  have  been  very  natural.  Now  the  sun  was  down,  the 
bright  gleam  was  off  the  village,  the  soft  shades  of  evening 
were  gathering,  and  lights  twinkled  in  windows.  Nettie 
walked  very  slowly,  her  arms  full  of  the  bread.  Perhaps 
she  wished  her  Saturday's  work  was  all  done,  like  other 
people's.    All  I  can  teU  you  is,  that  as  she  went  along 
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through  the  quiet,  deserted  street,  all  alone,  she  broke  out 
softly,  singmg  to  herself  the  words, 

"Ko  need  of  the  sim  in  that  day 
Which  never  is  followed  by  night." 

And  that  when  she  got  home  she  ran  up  stairs  quite 
briskly,  and  came  in  with  a  very  placid  face,  and  told  her 
mother  she  had  had  a  pleasant  walk.  Which  was  perfectly 
true. 

"I'm  glad,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  vdth  a  sigL  "What 
made  it  pleasant  ?" 

"Why,  mother,"  said  Nettie,  "Jesus  was  with  me  all  the 
way." 

"God  bless  you,  child !"  said  her  mother;  "you  are  the 
very  rose  of  my  heart ! " 

There  was  only  time  for  this  little  dialogue,  for  which 
Mr  Mathieson's  slumbers  had  given  a  chanca  But  then 
Barry  entered,  and  noisily  claimed  Nettie's  promise.  And 
without  a  cloud  crossing  her  sweet  brow,  she  made  the 
cakes,  and  baked  them  on  the  stove,  and  served  Barry  until 
he  had  enough,  nor  ever  said  how  weary  she  was  of  being 
on  her  feet.  There  were  some  cakes  left,  and  Mrs  Mathieson 
saw  to  it  that  Nettie  sat  down  and  eat  them ;  and  then  sent 
her  off  to  bed  without  suffering  her  to  do  anything  more* 
though  Nettie  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  clear  away  the 
dishes.  Mrs  Mathieson  did  that;  and  then  sat  down  to 
make  darns  and  patches  on  various  articles  of  clothing,  till 
the  old  clock  of  the  chinrch  on  the  hill  tolled  out  solemnly 
the  hour  of  twelve  all  over  the  village. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Sunday's  best. 


NETTEBf  s  room  was  the  only  other  room  on  that  floor  besides 
her  mother's  and  Barry's.  It  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
with  a  pleasant  look-out  over  the  trees  and  bushes  between 
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it  and  the  spring.  Over  these  the  view  went  to  distant 
hUls  and  fields,  that  always  looked  pretty  in  all  sorts  of 
lights,  Nettie  thought.  Besides  that,  it  was  a  clean,  neat 
little  room ;  bare,  to  be  sure,  without  even  Barry's  strip  of 
rag  carpet;  but  on  a  little  black  table  lay  Nettie's  Bible 
and  Sunday-school  books ;  and  each  window  had  a  chair ; 
and  a  chest  of  drawers  held  all  her  little  wardrobe  and  a 
great  deal  of  room  to  spare  besides ;  and  the  cot-bed  in  one 
comer  was  nicely  made  up.  It  was  a  very  comfortable-look- 
ing room  to  Nettie. 

'^  So  this  is  the  last  night  I  shall  sleep  here ! '  she  thought 
as  she  went  in.  "To-morrow  I  must  go  up  to  the  attic. 
Well,  I  can  pray  there  just  the  same ;  and  God  will  be  with 
me  there,  just  the  same." 

It  was  a  comfort ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  Nettie  could 
think  of  in  connexion  with  her  removal  The  attic  was  no 
room,  but  only  a  little  garret  used  as  a  lumber  place ;  not 
boarded  up,  nor  plastered  at  all;  nothing  but  the  beams 
and  the  clap-boarding  for  the  walls,  and  nothing  but  the 
rafters  and  the  shingles  between  it  and  the  sky.  Besides 
which,  it  was  full  of  lumber  of  one  sort  and  another.  How 
Nettie  was  to  move  up  there  the  next  day,  being  Sunday, 
she  could  not  imagine ;  but  she  was  so  tired  that  as  soon  as 
her  head  touched  her  pillow  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and  forgot 
to  think  about  it. 

The  next  thing  was  the  bright  morning  light  rousing  her, 
and  the  joyful  thought  that  it  was  Sunday  morning.  A  beau- 
tiful day  it  was.  The  eastern  light  was  shining  over  upon 
Nettie's  distant  hills,  with  all  sorts  of  fresh  lovely  colours, 
a  promise  of  what  the  coming  hours  would  bring.  Nettie 
looked  at  them  lovingly,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  them,  and 
had  a  great  many  thoughts  about  those  hiUs.  "As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  His  i)eople;"  that  was  one  thing  they  made  her 
think  of.  She  thought  of  it  now  as  she  was  dressing,  and  it 
gave  her  the  feeling  of  being  surrounded  with  a  mighty  and 
strong  protection  on  every  side.  It  made  Nettie's  heart 
curiously  glad,  and  her  tongue  speak  of  joyful  things ;  for 
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when  she  knelt  down  to  pray  she  was  full  of  thanks- 
giving. 

The  next  thing  was  that,  taking  her  tin  pail,  Nettie  set  off 
down  to  the  spring  to  get  water  for  the  kettle.  It  was  so 
sweet  and  pleasant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  teU  how  sweet 
and  pleasant  it  was.  The  dew  brushed  from  the  bashes  and 
grass  as  she  went  by ;  and  from  every  green  thing  there  went 
up  a  fresh  dewy  smell  that  was  reviving.  The  breath  of 
the  summer  wind,  moving  gently,  touched  her  cheek  and 
fluttered  her  hair,  and  said  Qod  had  given  a  beautiful  day 
to  the  world ;  and  Nettie  thanked  Him  in  her  heart,  and 
went  on  rejoicing.  Sunday  was  Nettie's  holiday,  and 
Sunday-school  and  church  were  her  delight.  And  though 
she  went  in  all  weathers  and  nothing  would  keep  her,  yet 
snnshine  is  sunshine ;  and  she  felt  so  this  morning.  So  she 
gaily  filled  her  pail  at  the  spring,  and  trudged  back  with  it  to 
the  housa    The  next  thing  was  to  tap  at  her  mother's  door. 

Mrs  Mathieson  opened  it,  in  her  night-gown  ;  she  was  just 
up,  and  looked  as  if  her  night's  sleep  had  been  all  too  short 
for  her. 

"Why,  Nettie .»— is  it  late  1 "  she  said,  as  Nettie  and  the  tin 
pail  came  in. 

"  No,  mother ;  it 's  just  good  time.  Yon  get  dressed,  and 
I  '11  fix  the  fira    It 's  beautiful  out,  mother." 

Mrs  Mathieson  made  no  answer,  and  Nettie  went  to  work 
at  the  stove.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  put  in  some  paper 
and  kindle  the  light  wood ;  and  when  the  kettle  was  on, 
Nettie  went  round  the  room  softly  setting  it  to  rights  as  well 
as  she  could,  then  glanced  at  her  father,  still  sleeping. 

"  I  can't  set  the  table  yet,  mother." 

"  No,  child ;  go  ofl^  and  I  'U  see  to  the  rest — if  I  can  get 
folks  up,  at  least,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson  somewhat  despond- 
ingly.  Sunday  morning  that  was  a  doubtful  business,  she 
and  Nettie  knew.  Nettie  went  to  her  own  room  to  carry  out 
a  plan  she  had.  If  she  could  manage  to  get  her  things  con- 
veyed up  to  the  attic  without  her  mother's  knowing  it,  just 
so  much  labour  and  trouble  would  be  spared  her,  and  her 
mother  might  have  a  better  chance  of  some  rest  that  day« 
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Little  enough,  with  a  lodger  coming  at  evening !  To  get  her 
things  up  there, — that  was  all  Nettie  would  do  to-day ;  but 
that  must  be  done.  The  steep  stairs  to  the  attic  went  up 
from  the  entry  way,  just  outside  of  Nettie's  door.  She  went 
up  the  first  time  to  see  what  place  there  was  to  bestow  any- 
thing. 

The  Kttle  garret  was  strewn  all  over  with  things  carelessly 
thrown  in,  merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  There  was 
a  small  shutter  window  in  each  gable.  One  was  open,  just 
revealing  the  utter  confusion,  but  half  shewing  the  dust  that 
lay  on  everything.  The  other  window,  the  back  one,  was 
fairly  shut  up  by  a  great  heap  of  boxes  and  barrels  piled 
against  it.  In  no  part  was  there  a  clear  space  or  a  hopeful 
opening.  Nettie  stood  aghast  for  some  moments,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  "  But  if  I  don't,  mother  will  have  to,'' — ^she 
thought.  It  nerved  her  Httle  arm,  and  one  thought  of  her 
invisible  Protector  nerved  her  heart,  which  had  sunk  at  first 
coming  up.  Softly  she  moved,  and  began  her  operations,  lest 
her  mother  down  stairs  should  hear  her  and  find  out  what 
she  was  about  before  it  was  done.  Sunday,  too !  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  pile  of  boxes,  she  resolved  to  begin 
at  the  end  with  the  closed  window ;  for  near  the  other  there 
were  things  she  could  not  move, — ^an  old  stove,  a  wheel-barrow, 
a  box  of  heavy  iron  tools,  and  some  bags  of  charcoal  and 
other  matters.  By  a  little  pushing  and  coaxing,  Nettie  made 
a  place  for  the  boxes,  and  then  began  her  task  of  removing 
them.  One  by  one,  painfully,  for  some  were  unwieldy  and 
some  were  weighty,  they  travelled  across  in  Nettie's  arms,  or 
were  shoved,  or  turned  over  and  over  across  the  floor,  from 
the  window  to  a  snug  position  under  the  eaves  where  she 
stowed  them.  Barry  would  have  been  a  good  hand  at  this 
business,  not  to  speak  of  his  father;  but  Nettie  knew  there 
was  no  help  to  be  had  from  either  of  them,  and  the  very 
thought  of  them  did  not  come  into  her  head.  Mr  Mathie- 
son,  provided  he  worked  at  his  trade,  thought  the  "  women 
folks"  might  look  after  the  house;  Barry  considered  that 
when  he  had  got  through  the  heavy  labours  of  school,  he  had 
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done  Ms  part  of  the  world's  work.  So  Nettie  toiled  on  with 
her  boxes  and  barrels.  They  scratched  her  arms;  they 
dusted  her  clean  face ;  they  tried  her  strength ;  but  every 
effort  saved  one  to  her  mother,  and  Nettie  never  stopped 
except  to  gather  breath  and  rest 

The  last  thing  of  all  under  the  window  was  a  great  old 
chest.  Nettie  could  not  move  it,  and  she  concluded  it  might 
stay  there  very  conveniently  for  a  seat.  All  the  rest  of  the 
pile  she  cleared  away,  and  then  opened  the  window.  There 
was  no  sash ;  nothing  but  a  wooden  shutter  fastened  with  a 
hook.  Nettie  threw  it  open.  There,  to  her  great  joy,  behold 
she  had  the  very  same  view  of  her  hills,  all  shining  in  the 
sun  now.  Only  this  window  was  higher  than  her  old  one, 
and  lifted  her  more  up  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  gave 
a  better  and  clearer  and  wider  view  of  the  distant  open 
country  she  Uked  so  much.  Nettie  was  greatly  delighted, 
and  refreshed  herself  with  a  good  look  out  and  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  before  she  began  her  labours  again.  That  gave  the 
dust  a  little  chance  to  settle,  too. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  do  yet  before  she  could  have  a 
place  clear  for  her  bed,  not  to  speak  of  anything  more.  How- 
ever, it  was  done  at  last, — the  floor  brushed  up,  all  ready, 
and  the  top  of  the  chest  wiped  clean ;  and  next  Nettie  set 
about  bringing  all  her  things  up  the  stairs,  and  setting  them 
here  where  she  could.  Her  clothes,  her  little  bit  of  a  look- 
ing-glass, her  Bible  and  books  and  slate,  even  her  little  wash- 
stand,  she  managed  to  lug  up  to  the  attic — with  many  a 
journey  and  much  pains.  But  it  was  about  done  before  her 
mother  called  her  to  breakfast.  The  two  lagging  members 
of  the  family  had  been  roused  at  last,  and  were  seated  at  the 
table. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing,  child  ?  how  you  look !" 
said  Mrs  Mathieson, 

"  How  do  I  look  ?"  said  Nettie. 

"  Streak— ed,"  said  her  father. 

Nettie  laughed,  and  hastened  to  another  subject ;  she  knew 
if  they  got  upon  this,  there  would  be  some  disagreeable 
words  before  it  was  over.    She  had  made  up  her  mind  what 
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to  do,  and  now  handed  her  father  the  money  remaining  from 
her  purchases.  "  You  gave  me  too  much,  father,  last  night," 
she  said  simply ;  "  here  is  the  rest."  Mr  Mathieson  took  it, 
and  looked  at  it. 

"Did  I  give  you  aU  this?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  you  pay  for  what  you  got,  besides  f " 

*•  Yes,  sir." 

He  muttered  something  which  was  very  like  an  oath  in 
his  throat,  and  looked  at  his  little  daughter,  who  was  quietly 
eating  her  breakfast.    Something  touched  him  unwontedly. 

"You're  an  honest  little  girl!"  he  said.  "There;  you 
may  have  that  for  yourself ;"  and  he  tossed  her  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar. 

You  could  see,  by  a  little  streak  of  pink  colour  down  each 
of  Nettie's  cheeks,  that  some  great  thought  of  pleasure  had 
started  into  her  mind    "  For  myself,  father  ] "  she  repeated. 

"  All  for  yourself,"  said  Mr  Mathieson,  buttoning  up  his 
money  with  a  very  satisfied  air.  Nettie  said  no  more,  only 
ate  her  breakfast  a  little  quicker  after  that.  It  was  time, 
too ;  for  the  late  hours  of  some  of  the  family  always  made 
her  in  a  hurry  about  getting  to  Sunday-school;  and  the 
minute  Nettie  had  done,  she  got  her  sun-bonnet,  her  Sunday 
sun-bonnet — ^it  was  the  best  thing  she  had  to  wear — and  set 
oS,  Mrs  Mathieson  never  let  her  wait  for  anything  at  home 
that  morning. 

This  was  Nettie's  happy  time.  It  never  troubled  her  tjiat 
she  had  nothing  but  a  sun-bonnet  of  white  muslin,  nicely 
starched  and  ironed,  whilst  almost  all  the  other  girls  that 
came  to  the  school  had  little  straw  bonnets  trimmed  with 
blue  and  pink  and  yellow  and  green  ribbons ;  and  some  of 
them  wore  silk  bonnets.  Nettie  did  not  even  think  of  it 
She  loved  her  Sunday  lesson,  and  her  Bible,  and  her  teacher 
so  much ;  and  it  was  such  a  good  time  when  she  went  to 
enjoy  them  all  together.  There  was  only  a  little  way  she 
had  to  go ;  for  the  road  where  Mrs  Mathieson  lived,  after 
running  down  a  little  further  from  the  village,  met  another 
road  which  turned  right  up  the  hill  to  the  church ;  or  Nettie 
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could  take  the  other  way  to  the  main  Tillage  street,  and 
stnught  up  that.  Generally  she  chose  the  forked  way,  be- 
cause it  was  the  emptiest 

Nettie's  class  in  the  Sunday  school  was  of  ten  little  girls 
about  her  own  age ;  and  their  teacher  was  a  very  pleasant 
and  kind  gentleman,  named  Mr  Folke.  Nettie  loved  him 
dearly ;  she  would  do  anything  in  the  world  that  Hr  Folke 
told  her  to  do.  The  teacher  was  very  apt  to  give  the  chil- 
dren  a  question  to  answer  from  the  Bible ;  for  which  fhej 
had  to  look  out  texts  during  the  week.  This  week  the  ques- 
tion was,  "  Who  are  happy  9"  and  Nettie  was  eag^  to  know 
what  answers  the  other  girls  would  bring.  She  was  in  good 
time,  and  sat  resting,  and  watching  the  boys  and  girls  and 
teachers  come  in,  before  the  school  began.  She  was  first 
there  of  all  her  dass,  and  watching  so  eagerly  to  see  those 
who  were  coming,  that  she  did  not  know  Mr  Folke  was  near 
till  he  spoke  to  her.    Nettie  started  and  turned. 

"  How  do  you  do  9"  said  her  teacher,  kindly.    ^  Are  you 
quite  well,  Nettie,  this  morning  ? "    For  he  had  thought  she 
looked  pale  and  tired.    But  her  face  coloured  with  pleasure, 
and  a  smile  shone  all  over  it^  as  she  told  him  she  was  ywy 
welL 
"  Have  you  found  out  who  are  the  happy  people,  Nettie  1" 
"Yes,  Mr  Folke,  I  have  found  a  verse.    But  I  knew 
befora" 
"  I  thought  you  did.    "Who  are  they,  Nettie  1  ** 
"  Those  that  love  Jesus,  sir." 

"Ay.  In  the  CShnstian  armour,  you  know,  the  feet  are 
^shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.'  With 
the  love  of  Jesus  in  our  hearts,  our  feet  can  go  over  very 
rough  ways,  and  hardly  feel  that  they  are  rough.  Do  you 
find  it  so?" 
"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

He  said  no  more,  for  others  of  the  class  came  up ;  and 
Nettie  wondered  how  he  knew,  or  if  he  knew,  that  she  had 
had  a  rough  way  to  go  over.  But  his  words  were  a  help  and 
comfort  to  her.  So  was  the  whole  lesson  that  day.  The 
verses  about  the  happy  people  were  beautiful    llie  seven 
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f^\a  who  sat  on  one  side  of  Nettie  repeatecl  the  blessings  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew :  about  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
mourners,  the  meek,  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  and  the 
peacemakers.    Then  came  Nettie's  versa    It  was  this — 

"  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  Qqd  of  Jacob  for  his  help, 
whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God." 

The  next  girl  gave  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  thenu" 

The  last  gave,  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  for- 
given, whose  sin  is  covered." 

Then  came  Mr  Folke's  verse,  and  Nettie  thought  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  4^  alL  ''  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his 
commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 

Then  Mr  Folke  talked  about  that  city :  its  streets  of  gold, 
and  the  gates  of  pearl,  through  which  nothing  that  defileth 
can  by  any  means  enter.  He  told  how  Jesus  will  make  His 
people  happy  there;  how  they  will  be  with  Him,  and  all 
their  tears  wiped  away.  And  Jesus  will  be  their  Shepherd ; 
His  sheep  will  not  wander  from  Him  any  more ;  "  and  they 
shall  see  His  face,  and  His  name  shaU  be  in  their  foreheads." 
Nettie  eould  hardly  keep  from  crying  as  Mr  Folke  went  on ; 
she  felt  as  if  she  was  half  in  heaven  already,  and  it  seemed 
very  odd  to  cry  for  gladness;  but  she  could  not  help  it. 
Then  the  school  closed  with  singing  the  hymn, 

**  Oh  how  happj  are  they 
"Who  the  Saviour  obey, 
And  have  laid  up  their  treaAores  abore.'' 

Prom  school  they  went  to  church  of  course.  A  strange 
minister  preached  that  day,  and  Nettie  could  not  understand 
liim  always ;  but  the  words  of  the  hymn  and  Mr  Folke's 
words  ran  in  her  head  then,  and  she  was  very  happy  all 
church  time.  And  as  she  was  walking  home,  still  the  tune 
and  the  words  ran  in  her  ears, 

"  Jesus  all  the  day  long 
Is  my  joy  and  my  song; 
Oh«that  all  His  salvation  might  see  I" 

2  A 
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So,  thinking  bnsQy,  Nettie  got  home  and  ran  up  stairs. 
What  a  change !  It  looked  like  a  place  very,  very  far  from 
those  gates  of  pearL 

Her  mother  sat  on  one  side  of  the^  stove,  not  dressed  for 
church,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand.  Mr  Mathieson 
was  on  the  other  side,  talking  and  angry.  Bany  stood 
back,  playing  ball  with  himself  by  throwing  it  up  and  catch- 
ing it  again.  The  talk  stopped  at  Nettie's  entrance.  She 
threw  off  her  bonnet  and  began  to  set  the  table;  hoping 
that  would  bring  x)eace. 

''Your  father  don't  want  any  dinner,"  said  Mrs  Mathie- 
son. 

**Yes  I  do!"  thundered  her  husband;  "but  I  tell  you 
I  'U  take  anything  now,  and  leave  the  rest  of  your  cooking 
till  supper— when  Lumber  will  be  here.  Go  on,  child,  and 
get  your  work  done." 

There  were  no  preparations  for  dinner,  and  Nettie  was  at 
a  loss ;  and  did  not  like  to  say  anything  for  fear  of  bringing 
on  a  storm.  Her  mother  looked  both  weary  and  out  of 
temper.  The  kettle  was  boiling, — ^the  only  thing  about  the 
room  that  had  a  pleasant  seeming. 

"Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea,  father  1 "  said  Nettie. 

"  Anything  you  like — ^yes,  a  cup  of  tea  *11  do ;  and  hark  ye^ 
child,  I  want  a  good  stout  supper  got  this  afternoon.  Toor 
mother  don't  choose  to  hear  me.  Mr  Lumber '11  be  here, 
and  I  want  a  good  supper  to  make  him  think  he 's  got  to 
the  right  place.    Do  you  hear,  Nettie  1 " 

"Yes,  father." 

Nettie  went  on  to  do  the  best  she  could.  She  wanned 
the  remains  of  last  night's  mush  and  gave  it  to  Barry  with 
molasses,  to  keep  him  quiet.  Meanwhile  she  had  made  the 
tea,  and  toasted  a  slice  of  bread  very  nicely,  though  with 
great  pains,  for  the  fire  wasn't  good ;  and  the  toast  and  a 
cup  of  tea  she  gave  to  her  father.  He  eat  it  witii  an  eager- 
ness which  let  Nettie  know  she  must  make  another  slice  as 
fast  as  possible. 

"Hollo  !  Nettie,  I  say,  give  us  some  of  that,  will  you?** 
said  Barry,  finding  his  mush  tiresome. 
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**  Barry,  there  isn't  bread  enough — ^I  can't,**  whispered 
Nettie.    "  We  Ve  got  to  keep  a  loaf  for  supper.'* 

''Eat  what  you've  got,  or  let  it  alone!"  thundered  Mr 
Mathieson,  in  the  way  he  had  when  he  was  out  of  patience, 
and  which  always  tried  Nettie  exceedingly. 

''  She 's  got  more,"  said  Barry.  ''  She 's  toasting  two  pieces 
this  minute.    I  want  one." 

"I'll  knock  you  over,  if  you  say  another  word,"  said  his 
father.  Nettie  was  frightened,  for  she  saw  he  meant  to  have 
the  whole,  and  she  had  destined  a  bit  for  her  mother. 
However,  when  she  gave  her  father  his  second  slice,  she 
ventured,  and  took  the  other,  with  a  cup  of  tea,  to  the  for- 
lorn figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  stove.  Mrs  Mathieson 
took  only  the  tea.  But  Mr  Mathieson's  ire  was  roused 
afresh.    Perhaps  toast  and  tea  didn't  agree  with  him. 

"Have  you  got  all  ready  for  Mr  Lumber?"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  very  unready  to  be  pleased. 

"No,"  said  his  wife;  "I  have  had  no  chance.  I  have 
been  cooking  and  clearing  up  all  the  morning.  His  room 
isn't  ready." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  get  it  ready  pretty  quick.  What 's 
todol" 

"Everything's  to  do,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson. 

He  swore  at  her..  "  Why  can't  you  answer  a  plain  ques- 
tion !    I  say,  what '« to  do  1" 

"  There 's  all  Nettie's  things  in  the  room  at  present.  They 
are  all  to  move  up  stairs,  and  the  red  bedstead  to  bring  down."- 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Nettie,  gently,  "  all  my  things  are  up 
stairs  already ; — ^there  's  only  the  cot  and  the  bed,  that  I 
couldn't  move." 

Mrs  Mathieson  gave  no  outward  sign  of  the  pain  and  the 
pleasure  that  shot  through  her  heart.  Pleasure  at  her  child's 
thoughtful  love,  pain  that  she  should  have  to  shew  it  in  such 
away. 

«  When  did  you  do  it,  Nettie  V' 

"This  morning  before  breakfast,  mother.  It's  all  ready, 
father,  if  you  or  Barry  would  take  up  my  cot  and  the  bed, 
and  bring  down  the  other  bedstead    It's  too  heavy  for  ma" 
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'^ That's  what  I  call  doing  bnsiness  and  having  some 
spunk,"  said  her  father.  "Not  sitting  and  letting  your 
work  come  to  you.     Here,  Nettie,  111  do  the  rest  for  you." 

Nettie  ran  with  him  to  shew  him  what  was  wanted ;  and 
Mr  Mathieson's  strong  arms  had  it  all  done  very  quickly. 
Nettie  eagerly  thanked  him ;  and  then,  seeing  him  in  good 
humour  with  her,  she  ventured  something  more. 

"Mother's  very  tired  to-day,  father,"  she  whispered; 
"  she  '11  feel  better  by  and  by  if  she  has  a  little  rest.  Do  you 
think  you  would  mind  helping  me  to  put  up  this  bedstead." 

"Well,  here  goes,"  said  Mr  Mathieson.  "Which  piece 
belongs  where?" 

Nettie  did  not  know  much  bettw  than  he ;  but  putting 
not  only  her  whole  mind  but  also  her  whole  heart  into  it, 
she  managed  to  find  out  and  direct  him  successfully.  Her 
part  was  hard  work ;  she  had  to  stand  holding  up  the  heavy 
end  of  the  bedstead  while  her  father  fitted  in  the  long  pieces  ; 
and  then  she  helped  him  to  lace  the  oords,  which  had  to  be 
drawn  very  tight ;  a.nd  precious  time  was  running  away  fast, 
and  Nettie  had  had  no  dinner  for  her  part.  But  she  stood 
patiently,  with  a  thought  in  her  heart  which  kept  her  in 
peace  all  the  while.  When  it  was  done,  Mr  Mathieson  went 
out ;  and  Nettie  returned  to  her  mother.  She  was  sitting 
where  she  had  left  her.    Barry  was  gone. 

"Mother,  won't  you  have  something  to  eat  V* 

" I  can't  eat,  child.    Have  you  had  anything  yourself? " 

Nettie  had  seized  a  remnant  of  her  f  atiier^s  toast,  and  was 
munching  it  hastily. 

"  Mother,  won't  you  put  on  your  gown  and  come  to  church 
this  afternoon  ?    Do  1  It  will  rest  you.    Do,  mother !" 

"You  forget  I've  got  to  get  supper,  child.  Your  father 
doesn't  think  it  necessary  that  anybody  should  rest,  or  go 
to  church,  or  do  anything  except  work  What  he  is  think- 
ing of,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  There  is  no  place  to  eat  in 
but  this  room;  and  he  is  going  to  bring  a  stranger  into 
it;  and  if  I  was  dying  I  should  have  to  get  up  for  every 
meal  that  is  eaten.  I  never  thought  I  should  come  to  live 
80 1  And  I  cannot  dress  myself,  or  prepare  the  victuals,  or 
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have  a  moment  to  myself,  but  I  have  the  chance  of  Mr 
Lumber  and  your  father  in  here  to  look  on !  It  isn't  a  dog's 
life?" 

It  looked  pretty  bad,  Nettie  thought.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  She  began  clearing  away  the  things  on  the 
tabla 

"And  what  sort  of  a  man  this  Mr  Lumber  is,  I  don't 
know.  I  daresay  he  is  like  his  name — one  of  your  father's 
cronies — a  drinker  and  a  swearer.  And  Mr  Mathieson  will 
bring  him  here,  to  be  on  my  hands !  It  will  kill  me  before 
spring,  if  it  lasts." 

"  Couldn't  there  be  a  bed  made  somewhere  else  for  Barry,, 
mother  ?  and  eat  in  there  1" 

"  Where  would  you  make  it  ?  I  could  curtain  off  a  comer 
of  this  room  ;  but  Barry  wouldn't  have  it,  nor  your  father; 
and  th^'d  all  want  to  be  over  the  stove  the  minute  the 
weather  grows  the  least  bit  cooL  No—there  is  nothing  for 
me,  but  to  live  till  I  die  I '^ 

''Mother,  Jesus  said,  'He  that  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me,  shall  never  die.' " 

"  Oh  yes  1 "  said  Mrs  Mathieson,  with  a  kind  of  long-drawn 
groan,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be  about  that !  I  get  so  put 
about  now  in  these  times,  that  it  seems  to  me  I  don't  know 
my  own  soul  1'* 

"Mother,  come  to  church  this  afternoon." 

"I  can't,  child  I've  got  to  put  up  that  man's  bed  and 
make  it." 

"  That  is  all  done^  mother,  and  the  floor  brushed  up.  Do 
come  1 " 

"Why,  who  put  it  up  r 

"Father  and  L" 

"  I  declare !  you  do  beat  all,  Nettia  But  I  can't,  child ;  I 
haven't  time." 

"Yes,  mother,  pl^ity.  There's  all  the  hour  of  Sunday- 
school  before  church  begins.    Now  do,  mother !" 

"  Well,  you  go  off  to  school ;  and  if  I  can,  maybe  I  will. 
You  go  ofl^  Nettie." 

Nettie  went,  feeling  very  thin  and  empty  by  dint  of  hard 
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work  and  a  dinner  of  a  small  bit  of  dry  toast.  But  she  thought 
little  about  that.    She  wanted  to  ask  Mr  Folke  a  question. 

The  lesson  that  afternoon  was  upon  the  peacemakers ;  and 
Mr  Folke  asked  the  children  what  ways  they  knew  of  being 
a  peacemaker.    The  answer  somehow  was  not  very  ready. 

''Isn't  it  to  stop  people  from  quarrelling T'  one  child 
asked. 

"  How  can  you  do  that,  Eizzy  1 " 

Eizzy  seemed  doubtful  ''I  could  ask  them  to  stop,**  she 
said. 

"  Well,  suppose  you  did.  Would  angry  people  mind  your 
asking  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  li  they  were  very  angry^  I  guess  th^ 
wouldn't"  ' 

''Perhaps  not.  One  thing  is  certain,  Eizasy;  you  must 
have  peace  in  your  Qwn  heart,  to  give  you  the  least  chance." 

"How,  Mr  Folke  1" 

"  If  you  want  to  put  out  a  fire,  you  must  not  stick  into  it 
something  that  will  catch  ?" 

"  That  would  make  the  fire  worse,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

'' Certainly.  So  if  you  want  to  touch  quarrelsome  spirits 
with  the  least  hope  of  softening  them,  you  must  be  so  full  of 
the  love  of  Jesus  yourself  that  nothing  but  love'  can  oomo 
out  of  your  own  spirit.  You  see  it  means  a  good  deal,  to  be 
a  peacemaker." 

"I  always  thought  that  must  be  one  of  the  easiest  things 
of  the  whole  lot,"  said  one  of  the  class. 

"You  won't  find  it  so,  I  think;  or  rather  you  will  find 
they  are  all  parts  of  the  same  character,  and  the  blessing  is 
one.  But  there  are  more  ways  of  being  a  peacemaker. 
What  do  you  do  when  the  hinge  of  a  door  creaks ?." 

One  said  "she  didn't  know;"  another  said,  "Nothing." 
"  I  stop  my  ears,"  said  a  third.    Mr  Folke  laughed. 

"  That  would  Jiot  do  for  a  peacemaker,"  he  said.  "  Dont 
you  know  what  makes  machinery  work  smoothly  )  " 

"Oil!"  cried  Kizzy. 

"Oil  to  be  sura  One  little  drop  of  oil  will  stop  ever  so 
much  creaking  and  groaning  and  complaining,  of  hinges  and 
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wheels  and  all  sorts  of  madunes*  Now  people's  tempers  are 
like  wheels  and  hinges — but  what  sort  of  oil  shall  we  use  )" 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  one  of  them  said, 
"Kindness." 

"To  be  sure !  A  gentle  word,  a  look  of  love,  a  little  bit 
of  kindness,  will  smooth  down  a  roughened  temper  or  a  wry 
face,  and  soften  a  hard  piece  of  work,  and  make  all  go  easily. 
And  so  of  reproving  sinners.  The  Psalmist  says, '  Let  the 
righteous  smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness :  and  let  him 
reprove  me,  it'  shaU  be  an  excellent  oil,  which  shall  not 
break  my  head.'  But  you  see  the  peacemaker  must  be 
righteous  himself,  or  he  hasn't  the  oil  Love  is  the  oil ;  the 
love  of  Jesus." 

"Mr  Folke,"  said  Nettie,  timidly,  "wasn't  Jesus  a  peace- 
maker]" 

"The  greatest  that  ever  lived!"  said  Mr  Folke,  Ids  eyes 
Hghting  up  with  pleasure  at  her  question.  "  He  made  all 
the  peace  there  is  in  the  world,  for  He  bought  it  when  He 
died  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man  with  Qod.  All  our  drops 
of  oil  were  bought  with  drops  of  blood." 

"And,"  said  Nettie,  hesitatingly,  "Mr  Folke,  isn't  that 
one  way  of  being  a  peacemaker  V 

"What?" 

"  I  mean,  to  persuade  people  ta  be  at  peace  with  Him  ?" 

"That  is  the  way  above  all  others,  my  child;  that  is  truly 
to  be  the  'children  of  God.'  Jesus  came  and  preached 
peace ;  and  that  is  what  His  servants  are  doing,  and  will  do, 
till  He  comes.  And  Hhey  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God.'  *  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love 
one  another.' " 

Mr  Folke  paused,  with  a  face  so  full  of  thought,  of  eager- 
ness, and  of  love,  that  none  of  the  children  spoke,  and  some 
of  them  wondered.  And  before  Mr  Folke  spoke  again  the 
superintendent's  little  bell  rang ;  and  they  all  stood  up  to 
sing.  But  Nettie  Mathieson  hardly  could  sing;  it  seemed 
to  her  so  glorious  a  thing  to  be  that  sort  of  a  peacemaker ! 
Could  she  be  one  ?  But  the  Lord  blessed  the  peacemakers ; 
then  it  must  be  His  will  that  all  His  children  should  be 
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such ;  then  He  would  enable  ber  to  be  one !  It  was  a  great 
thought.  Nettie's  heart  swelled  with  hope  and  joy  and 
prayer.    She  knew  whose  peace  she  longed  for  first  of  all 

Her  mother  was  in  church ;  so  Nettie  enjoyed  all  the  ser- 
vices with  nothing  to  hinder.  Then  they  walked  home  to- 
gether, not  speaking  much  to  each  other,  but  every  step  of 
the  way  pleasant  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  light,  till  they  got 
to  their  own  door.  Nettie  knew  what  her  mother's  sigh 
meant,  as  they  mounted  the  staiFS.  Happily,  nobody  was  at 
home  yet  but  themselves. 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  Nettie,  when  she  had  changed  her 
dress  and  come  to  the  common  room,  ^'what's  to  be  for 
supper  ?  I'll  get  it.  Ton  sit  still  and  read,  if  you  want  to, 
while  it 's  quiet    "What  must  we  have  t " 

"  There  ain't  a  great  deal  to  do,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson.  ''I 
boiled  the  pork  this  morning,  and  that  was  what  set  your 
father  up  so ;  that 's  ready ;  and  he  says  there  must  be  cakes. 
The  potatoes  are  all  ready  to  put  down — ^I  was  going  to  boil 
'em  this  morning,  and  he  stopped  me." 

Nettie  looked  grave  about  the  cakes.  •*  However,  mother," 
she  said, ''  I  don't  believe  that  little  loaf  of  bread  would  last, 
even  if  you  and  I  didn't  touch  it ;  it  ain't  very  big." 

Mrs  Mathieson  wearily  sat  down  and  took  her  Testament, 
as  Nettie  begged  her ;  and  Nettie  put  on  the  kettle  and  the 
pot  of  potatoes,  and  made  ^e  caikes  ready  to  bake.  The 
table  was  set,  and  the  molasses  and  everything  on  it^  except 
the  hot  things,  when  Barry  burst  in. 

"Hollo,  cakes  1— hollo,  molasses!"  he  tshouted.  "Pork 
and  molasses— that's  my  grubl  Now  we're  goin'  to  live 
something  like." 

"Hush,  Barry,  don't  make  such  a  noise,"  said  his  sister. 
"You  know  it's  Sunday  evening." 

"Sunday!  well,  what  about  Sunday i  "What's  Sunday 
good  for,  except  to  eat,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

"O  Barry!" 

"O  Barry!"  said* he  mimicking  her.  "Com6,  shut  up, 
and  bake  your  griddles.  Father  and  Lumber 'U  be  here  just 
now." 
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Nettie  hashed,  as  she  was  bade ;  and  as  soon  as  her  father's 
step  was  heard  below,  she  went  to  frying  cakes  with  all  her 
might  She  just  turned  her  head  to  give  one  look  at  Mr 
Lumber  as  he  came  in.  He  was  another  very  like  her  father, 
without  the  recommendation  which  her  affection  gave  to  Mr 
Mathieson.  A  big,  strong,  burly  fellow,  with  the  same 
bright  tinges  of  red  about  his  face,  that  the  summer  sun  had 
never  brought  thera    Nettie  did  not  want  to  look  again. 

She  had  a  good  specimen  this  evening  of  what  they  might 
expect  in  future.  Mrs  Mathieson  poured  out  the  tea,  and 
Nettie  baked  the  cakes;  and,  perhaps  because  she  was 
almost  faint  for  want  ef  something  to  eat,  she  thought  no 
three  people  ever  eat  so  many  griddle-cakes  before  at  one 
meaL  In  vain  plateful  after  plateful  went  upon  the  board, 
and  Nettie  baked  them  as  fast  as  she  could;  they  were  eaten 
just  as  fast ;  and  when  finally  the  chairs  were  pushed  bat^ 
and  the  men  went  down  stairs,  Nettie  and  her  mother  looked 
at  each  other. 

"There's  only  one  left,  mothw,"  said  Nettie. 

''And  he  has  eaten  certainly  half  the  piece  of  pork,"* said 
Mrs  Mathieson.  "Come,  child,  and  take  something  your- 
self ;  you  *ve  ready  to  drop.    I  'U  clear  away." 

But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  disturbance  to  take 
away  the  gladness  of  a  heart  where  Jesus  is.  Nettie's  bread 
was  sweet  to  her,  even  that  evening.  Before  she  had  well 
finished  her  supper,  her  father  and  his  lodger  came  back. 
They  sat  down  on  either  side  of  the  stove  and  began  to  talk. 
Of  politics,  and  of  their  work  on  which  they  were  then 
engaged,  with  t^eir  employers  and  their  fellow-workmen;  of 
the  state  of  business  in  the  village,  and  profits  and  losses,  and 
the  success  of  particular  men  in  making  money.  They  talked 
loud  and  busily ;  and  Nettie  had  to  go  round  them,  to  get  to 
the  stove  for  hot  water  and  back  to  the  table  to  wash  up  the 
cups  and  plates.  Her  mother  was  helping  at  the  table,  but 
to  get  round  Mr  Lumber  to  the  pot  of  hot  water  on  the  stove 
every  now  and  then,  fell  to  Nettie's  share.  It  was  not  a  very 
nice  ending  of  her  sweet  Sabbath-day,  she  thought.  Th« 
dishes  were  done  and  put  away,  and  still  the  the  talk  went 
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on  as  hard  as  ever.  It  was  sometimes  a  pleasure  to  Nettie's 
father  to  hear  her  sing  hymns  of  a  Sunday  evening.  Nettie 
watched  for  a  chance,  and  the  first  time  there  was  a  lull  of 
the  voices  of  the  two  men  she  asked  softly,  **  Shall  I  sing, 
father  1 "  Mr  Mathieson  hesitated,  and  then  answered,  '*  No, 
I  guess  not,  Nettie ;  Mr  Lumber  might  not  find  it  amusing ;" 
and  the  talk  b^gan  again.  Nettie  waited  a  litte  longer,  feel- 
ing exceedingly  tired  ;*then  she  rose  and  lit  a  candle. 

''What  are  you  doing,  Nettie  1*^  her  mother  asked. 

'' I  am  going  to  bed,  mother.'^ 

''You  can't  take  a  candle  up  there,  child;  the  attic's  all 
full  of  things,  and  you  'd  certainly  set  us  on  fire." 

"I 'U  take  great  care,  mother." 

"But  you  can't,  child !  The  wind  might  blow  the  snuff  of 
your  candle  right  into  something  that  would  be  all  a  flame 
by  the  time  you're  asleep.  You  must  manage  without  a 
light  somehow." 

"  But  I  can't  see  to  find  my  way,"  said  Nettie,  who  was 
secretly  trembling  with  fear. 

"I'll  light  you,  then,  for  onc^  and  you'll  soon  learn  the 
way.    Give  me  the  candle." 

Nettie  hushed  the  words  that  came  crowding  into  her 
mouth,  and  clambered  up  the  steep  stairs  to  the  attic.  Mrs 
Mathieson  followed  her  with  the  candle  till  she  got  to  the 
top,  and  there  she  held  it  till  Nettie  had  found  her  way  to 
the  other  end  where  her  bed  was.  Then  she  said  good  night 
and  went  down. 

Thee  Httle  square  shutter  of  the  window  was  open,  and  a 
ray  of  moonlight  streamed  in  upon  the  bed.  It  was  nicely 
made  up ;  Nettie  saw  that  her  mother  had  been  there  and 
had  done  that  for  her  and  wrought  a  little  more  space  and 
order  among  the  things  around  the  bed.  But  the  moonlight 
did  not  get  in  far  enough  to  shew  much  more.  Just  a  little 
of  this  thing  and  of  that  could  be  seen ;  a  corner  of  a  chest, 
or  a  gleam  on  the  side  of  a  meal  bag ;  the  half  light  shewed 
nothing  clearly  except  the  confused  fulness  of  the  little  attic. 
Nettie  had  given  her  head  a  blow  against  a  piece  of  timber 
as  she  came  through  it ;  and  she  sat  down  upon  her  little 
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bed  feeling  rather  miserable,  Her  fear  was  that  the  rats 
might  visit  her  up  there.  She  did  not  certainly  know  that 
there  were  rats  in  the  attic,  but  she  had  been  fearing  to 
think  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  ask;  as  well  as  unwilling 
to  give  trouble  to  her  mother ;  for  if  they  did  come  there, 
Nettie  did  not  see  how  the  matter  could  be  mended.  She 
sat  down  on  her  little  bed,  so  much  frightened  that  she  for- 
got how  tired  she  was.  Her  ears  were  as  sharp  as  needles, 
listening  to  hear  the  scrape  of  a  rat's  tooth  upon  a  timber  or 
the  patter  of  his  feet  over  the  floor. 

For  a  few  minutes  Nettie  almost  thought  she  could  not 
sleep  up  there  alone,  and  must  go  down  and  implore  her 
mother  to  let  her  spread  her  bed  in  a  comer  of  her  room. 
But  what  a  fuss  that  would  make.  Her  mother  would  be 
troubled,  and  her  father  would  be  angry,  and  the  lodger 
would  be  disturbed,  and  there  was  no  telling  how  much 
harm  would  come  of  it.  No ;  the  peacemaker  of  the  family 
must  not  do  that.  And  then  the  words  floated  into  Nettie's 
mind  again,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God."  like  a  strain  of  the  sweetest 
music  it  floated  in ;  and  if  an  angel  had  come  and  brought 
the  words  straight  to  Nettie,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
comforted.  She  felt  the  rats  could  not  hurt  her  while  she 
was  within  hearing  of  that  music ;  and  she  got  up  and 
kneeled  down  upon  the  chest  under  the  little  window  and 
looked  out. 

It  was  like  the  day  that  had  passed ;  not  like  the  evening. 
So  purely  and  softly  the  moonbeams  lay  on  all  the  fields  and 
trees  and  hills,  there  was  no  sign  of  anything  but  peace  and 
purity  to  be  seen.  No  noise  of  men's  work  or  voices ;  no 
clangour  of  the  iron  foundry,  which  on  week  days  might  be 
heard ;  no  sight  of  anything  unlovely;  but  the  wide  beauty 
which  God  had  made,  and  the  still  peace  and  light  which  He 
had  spread  over  it.  Every  little  flapping  leaf  seemed  to 
Nettie  to  tell  of  its  Maker ;  and  the  music  of  those  words 
seemed  to  be  all  through  the  still  air— '' Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.^' 
Tears  of  gladness  and  hope  slowly  gathered  in  Nettie's  eyes. 
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The  diildren  of  God  will  enter  in,  by  and  by,  tbrongli  tliose 
pearly  gates,  into  that  city  of  gold, — "where  they  need  no 
candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 
them  light"  "So  He  can  give  me  light  here — or  what's 
better  than  light,'^  thought  Nettie.  "God  isn't  only  out 
there,  in  all  that  beautiful  moonlight  World — He  is  here  in 
my  poor  little  attic,  too ;  and  He  will  take  just  as  good  care 
of  me  as  He  does  of  the  birds,  and  better,  for  I  am  His 
child ;  and  they  are  only  His  beautif  uSlittle  servants." 

Nettie's  fear  was  gone.  She  prayed  her  evening  prayer; 
she  trusted  herself  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take'  care  of  her ; 
and  then  she  undressed  herself,  and  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep,  just  as  quietly  as  any  sparrow  of  them  all  with  its  head 
nikder  its  wing» 


CHAPTER  IIL 


Nettie's  gabbet. 


Nettie's  attic  grew  to  be  a  good  place  to  Her.  She  never 
heard  the  least  sound  of  rats ;  and  it  was  so  nicely  out  of 
the  way.  Barry  never  came  up  there,  and  there  she  could 
not  even  hear  tiie  voices  of  her  father  and  Mr  Lumber.  She 
had  a  tired  time  of  it  down  stairs. 

That  first  afternoon  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  things 
went  on.  Nettie's  mornings  were  always  spent  at  school ; 
Mrs  Mathieson  would  have  that,  as  she  said,  whether  she 
could  get  along  without  Nettie  or  no.  From  ihe  time 
Nettie  got  home  till  she  went  to  bed,  she  was  as  busy  as  she 
could  be.  There  was  so  much  bread  to  make,  and  so  much 
beef  and  pork  to  boil,  and  so  much  washing  of  pots  and 
kettles ;  and  at  meal  times  there  were  very  often  cakes  to  f lyi 
besides  all  the  other  preparations.  Mr  Mathieson  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  that  his  lodger's  rent  should  all  go 
on  the  table  and  be  eaten  up  immediately ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  make  as  much  as  h6  expected  of  it  in  that  line ;  for 
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how  be  brought  none  of  bis  own  earnings  borne,  and  Mrs 
Matbieson  bad  more  tban  a  sad  guess  wbere  they  went. 
By  degrees  be  came  to  be  very  little  at  home  in  the  evenings, 
and  be  carried  off  Barry  with  him.  Nettie  saw  her  mother 
burdened  with  a  great  outward  and  inward  care  at  once; 
and  stood  in  the  breach  all  she  could.  She  worked  to  the 
extent  of  her  strength,  and  beyond  it,  in  the  endless  getting 
and  clearing  away  of  meals ;  and  watching  every  chance^ 
when  the  men  were  out  of  the  way,  she  would  coax  her 
mother  to  sit  down  and  read  a  chapter  in  her  Testament 
"  It  will  rest  you  so,  mother,"  Nettie  would  say ;  "  and  I  will 
make  the  bread  just  as  soon  as  I  get  the  dishes  done.  Do 
let  me !    I  like  to  do  it." 

Sometimes  Mrs  Mathieson  could  not  be  persuaded ;  some- 
times she  would  yield  in  a  desponding  kind  of  way,  and  sit 
down  with  her  Testament,  and  look  at  it  as  if  neiUier  there 
nor  anywhere  else  in  tb&sUniverse  could  she  find  rest  or  comr 
fort  any  more. 

''It  don't  signify,  child,''  she  said  one  afternoon,  when 
Nettie  had  been  urging  her  to  sit  down  and  read.  "  I  haven't 
the  heart  to  do  anything.  We  're  all  driving  to  rack  and  ruin 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  go." 

"  Gb  no,  mother  1 "  said  Nettie.    "  I  don't  think  we  ara" 

'^  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  see  it  coming  every  day.  Every  day 
it  is  a  little  worse ;  and  Barry  is  going  along  with  your 
father;  and  they  are  destroying  me  among  them;  body  and 
soul,  too." 

''No,  mother,"  said  Nettie,  "I  don't  think  that.  I  have 
prayed  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  you  know  He  has  promised  to 
hear  prayer;  and  I  know  we  are  not  going  to  ruin." 

"  You  are  not,  ^hild,  I  believe ;  but  you  are  the  only  one  of 
us  that  isn't.    I  wish  I  was  dead,  to  be  out  of  my  misery ! " 

"Sit  down,  mother,  and  read  a  little  bit;  and  don't  talk 
80.  Do,  mother !  It  '11  be  an  hour  and  more  yet  to  supper, 
and  I  '11  get  it  ready.  You  sit  down  and  read,  and  I  '11  make 
the  shortcakes.    Do,  mother !  and  you  'U  feel  better." 

It  was  half  despair  and  half  persuasion  that  made  her  do 
it;  but  Mrs  Mathieson  did  sit  down  by  the  open  window 
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and  take  her  Testament ;  and  Nettie  flew  quietly  about  mak- 
ing her  shortcakes,  and  making  up  the  flre,  and  setting  the 
table,  and  through  it  all  casting  many  a  loving  glance  over 
to  the  open  book  in  her  mother^s  hand,  and  the  weary,  stony 
face  that  was  bent  over  it  Nettie  had  not  said  how  her  own 
back' was  aching,  and  she  forgot  it  almost  in  her  business  and 
her  thoughts  ;  though  by  the  time  her  work  was  done  her 
head  was  aching  wearily  too.  But  cakes  and  table  and  fire 
and  eversrthmg  else  were  in  readiness ;  and  Nettie  stole  up 
behind  her  mother  and  leaned  over  her  shoulder ;  leaned  a 
little  heavily. 

^'  Don't  that  chapter  rest  you,  mother  1 ".  she  whispered. 

"  No.  It  don't  seem  to  me  as  I  've  got  any  feeling  left," 
said  Mrs  Mathieson.  It  was  the  fourth  chapter  of  John,  at 
which  they  were  both  looking. 

"Don't  it  comfort  you  to  read  of  Jesus  being  wearied  1  * 
Nettie  went  on,  her  head  lying  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 

"Why  should  it,  child?" 

"  I  like  to  read  it,"  said  Nettie.    "  Hien  I  know  He  knows 
how  I  feel  sometimes." 
'    "  God  knows  everything,  Nettie." 

"Yes,  mother ;  but  then  JesusfeU  it.  *  He  took  our  infir- 
mities.' And  oh,  mother,  don't  you  love  that  tenth  verse  1 
— and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  1 " 

Mrs  Mathieson  looked  at  it  silently;  then  she  said,  "I 
don't  justly  understand  it,  Nettie.  I  suppose  I  had  ought 
to,— but  I  don't." 

"  Why  mother !  X  understand  it.  It  means,  that  if  Jesus 
makes  you  happy,  you  *11  never  be  unhappy  again.  *  Whoso- 
ever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  neifer 
thirsty— don't  you  see,  mother  1  'Shallneverthirst,'— he  will 
have  enough,  and  be  satisfied." 

**  How  do  you  know  it,  Nettie  ?  "  her  mother  asked  in  a 
choked  kind  of  way. 

"  I  know  it,  mother,  because  Jesus  has  given  that  living 
water  to  me." 
,  "  He  never  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson  in  the  same 

tone. 
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"  But  He  wiUy  motHer.  Look  up  there — oh,  how  I  love 
that  tenth  verse ! — *  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who 
it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldst  have 
asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water.' 
See,  mother.  He  will  give,  if  we  ask." 

**  And  do  you  feel  so,  Nettie  1 — that  you  have  enough,  and 
are  satisfied  with  your  life  every  day)  " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  Nettie  said  quietly,  "  I  am  very  happy.  I 
am  happy  all  the  time ;  because  I  think  that  Jesus  is  with 
me  everjTwhere;  when  I'm  up  stairs,  and  when  I'm  busy 
here,  and  when  I  'm  at  school,  and  when  I  go  to  the  spring ; 
and  all  times.    And  that  makes  me  very  happy." 

*^  And  don't  you  wish  for  anything  you  haven't  got  V  said 
her  mother. 

**  Yes,  one  thing,"  said  Nettie.  "  I  just  wish  that  you  and 
&ther  and  Barry  may  be  so  happy  too ;  and  I  believe  that 's 
coming ;  for  I  've  prayed  the  Lord,  and  I  believe  He  will  give 
it  to  me.  I  want  it  for  other  people  too.  I  often  think,  when 
I  am  looking  at  somebody,  of  those  words — '  If  thou  knewest 
the  gift  of  God,  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  thee  living  water.' " 

With  that,  Mrs  Mathieson  just  cast  down  her  book,  and 
burst  into  such  a'^assion  of  weeping  that  Nettie  was  fright- 
ened. It  was  like  the  breaking  up  of  an  icy  winter.  She 
flung  her  apron  over  her  head  and  sobbed  aloud ;  till  hearing 
the  steps  of  the  men  upon  the  staircase,  she  rushed  off  to 
Barry's  room,  and  presently  got  quiet,  for  she  came  out  to 
supper  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

From  that  time  there  was  a  gentler  mood  upon  her  mother, 
Nettie  saw ;  though  she  looked  weary  and  care-worn  as  ever, 
there  was  not  now  often  the  hard  dogged  look  which  had 
been  wonted  there  for  months  past  Nettie  had  no  difficulty 
to  get  her  to  read  the  Testament ;  and  of  all  things  what  she 
liked  was  to  get  a  quiet  hour  of  an  evening  alone  with  Nettie 
and  hear  her  sing  hymns.  But  both  Nettie  and  she  had  a 
great  deal,  as  Mrs  Mathieson  said,  'Ho  get  along  witL" 

As  weeks  went  on,  the  father  of  the  family  was  more  and 
more  out  at  nights,  and  less  and  less  agreeable  when  he  was  at 
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home.  He  and  his  friend  Lumber  helped  each  other  in  mis- 
chief;  they  went  together  to  Jackson's  store,  and  spent  the 
time  in  Lounging  and  gossiping  and  talking  politics  there ; 
and  what  was  worse,  they  made  the  time  and  the  politics  go 
down  with  draughts  of  liquor.  Less  and  less  money  came 
to  Mrs  Mathieson's  hand  ;  but  her  husband  always  required 
what  he  called  a  good  meal  to  be  ready  for  him  and  his 
lodg€r  whenever  he  came  home,  and  made  no  difference 
in  his  expectations  whether  he  had  provided  the  means  or 
not.  The  lodger's  rent  and  board  had  been  at  first  given 
for  the  household  daily  expenses ;  but  then  Mr  Mathieson 
began  to  pay  over  a  smaller  sum,  saying  that  it  was  all  that 
was  due;  and  Mrs  Mathieson  guessed  that  the  rest  had 
been  paid  already  for  brandy.  Then  Mr  Mathieson  told  her 
to  trade  at  Jackson's  on  account,  and  he  would  settle  the 
bill  Mrs  Mathieson  held  off  from  this  as  long  as  it  was 
possible.  She  and  Nettie  did  their  very  best  to  make  the 
little  that  was  given  them  go  a  good  way;  they  wasted  not 
a  crumb  nor  a  penny,  and  did  not  spend  on  themselves 
what  they  really  wanted;  that  they  might  not  have  the 
fearful  storm  of  anger  which  was  sure  to  come  if  the  dinner 
was  not  plentiful  and  the  supper  did  not  please  the  taste  of 
Mr  Mathieson  and  his  lodger.  By  degrees  it  came  to  be 
very  customary  for  Mrs  Mathieson  and  Nettie  to  make  their 
meal  of  mush  and  bread,  after  all  the  more  appetising  food 
had  been  devoured  by  the  others ;  and  many  a  weary  patch 
and  dam  filled  the  night  hours  because  they  had  not 
money  to  buy  a  cheap  dress  or  two.  Nettie  bore  it  very 
patiently.    Mrs  Mathieson  was  sometimes  impatient. 

"This  won't  last  me  through  the  week  to  get  the  things 
you  want,"  she  said  one  Saturday  to  her  husband,  when  he 
gave  her  .what  he  said  was  Lumber's  payment  to  him. 

"You'll  have  to  make  it  last,"  said  he  gruffly. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  'm  going  to  do  that  ?  Here  isn't 
more  than  half  what  you  gave  me  at  first." 

"Send  to  Jackson's  for  what  you  want !"  he  roared  at  her; 
"didn't  I  tell  you  so  1  and  don't  come  bothering  me  with  your 
infernal  noise." 
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**  When  Tnll  you  pay  Jackson  ? " 

"I'll  pay  you  first!"  Jie  said  with  an  oath  and  very 
violently.  It  was  a  ruder  word  than  he  had  ever  said 
to  her  before,  and  Mrs  Mathieson  was  staggered  for  a 
moment  by  it ;  but  there  was  another  word  she  was  deter- 
mined to  say. 

"  You  may  do  what  you  like  to  me,"  she  said  doggedly ; 
''but  I  should  think  you  would  see  for  yourself  that  Nettie 
has  too  much  to  get  along  with.  She  is  getting  just  as  thin 
and  pale  as  she  can  be." 

"Your  fool's  nonsense!"  said  Mr  Mathieson;  but  he 
spoke  it  more  quietly.    Nettie  just  then  entered  the  room. 

"  Here,  Nettie,  what  ails  you  I  Come  here.  Let 's  look  at 
you.  Ain't  you  as  strong  as  ever  you  wasi  Here's  your 
mother  says  you  're  getting  puny." 

Nettie's  smile  and  answer  were  so  placid  and  untroubled, 
and  the  little  colour  that  rose  in  her  cheeks  at  her  father's 
question  made  her  look  so  fresh  and  well,-  that  he  waa 
quieted.  He  drew  her  to  his  arms,  for  his  gentle  dutiful 
little  daughter  had  a  place  in  his  respect  and  affection  both, 
though  he  did  not  often  shew  it  very  broadly ;  but  now  he 
kissed  her. 

"There!"  said  he,  "don't  you  go  to  growing  thin  and 
weak  without  telling  me,  for  I  don't  like  such  doings.  You 
tell  me  when  you  want  anything."  But  with  that  Mr  Mathie- 
son got  up  and  went  off  out  of  the  house ;  and  Nettie  had 
small  chance  to  tell  him  if  she  wanted  anything.  However, 
this  little  word  and  kiss  were  a  great  comfort  and  pleasure 
to  her.    It  was  the  last  she  had  from  him  for  a  good  while. 

Nettie,  however,  was  not  working  for  praise  or  kisses,  and 
very  little  of  either  she  got.  Generally  her  father  was  rough, 
imperious,  impatient,  speaking  fast  enough  if  anything  went 
wrong,  but  very  sparing  in  expressions  of  pleasure.  Some- 
times a  blessing  did  come  upon  her  from  the  very  depth  of 
Mrs  Mathieson's  heart,  and  went  straight  to  Nettie's ;  but 
it  was  for  another  blessing  she  laboured,  and  prayed,  and 
waited. 

So  weeks  went  by.    So  her  patient  little  feet  went  up  and 

2b 
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down  the  stairs  with  pails  of  water  from  the  spring ;  and 
her  hands  made  bread  and  baked  cakes,  and  set  rooms  in 
order ;  and  it  was  Nettie  always  who  went  to  Mr  Jackson's 
for  meal  and  molasses,  and  to  Mrs  Auguste's,  as  she  was 
called,  the  little  Frenchwoman's,  for  a  loaf  when  they  were 
now  and  then  out  of  bread.  And  with  her  mornings  spent 
at  school,  Nettie's  days  were  very  busy  ones ;  and  the  feet 
that  at  night  mounted  the  steps  to  her  attic  room  were 
aching  and  tired  enough.  All  the  more  that  now  Nettie  and 
her  mother  lived  half  the  time  on  mush ;  all  the  provision 
they  dared  make  of  other  things  being  quite  consumed  by 
the  three  hearty  appetites  that  were  before  them  at  meals. 
And  Nettie's  appetite  was  not  at  all  hearty,  and  sometimes 
she  could  hardly  eat  at  all. 

As  the  summer  passed  away  it  began  to  grow  cold,  too,  up 
in  her  gai^et.  Nettie  had  never  thought  of  that.  As  long 
as  the  summer  sun  warmed  the  roof  well  in  the  day,  and 
only  the  soft  summer  wind  played  in  and  out  of  her  window 
at  night,  it  was  all  very  well;  and  Nettie  thought  her  sleeping 
chamber  was  the  best  in  the  whole  house,  for  it  was  nearest 
the  sky.  But  August  departed  with  its  sunny  days,  and 
September  grew  cool  at  evening;  and  October  brought 
still  sunny  days,  it  is  true,  but  the  nights  had  a  clear  sharp 
frost  in  them ;  and  Nettie  was  obliged  to  cover  herself  up 
warm  in  bed  and  look  at  the  moonlight  and  the  stars  as  she 
could  see  them  through  the  little  square  opening  left  by  the 
shutter.  The  stars  looked  very  lovely  to  Nettie,  when  they 
peeped  at  her  so,  in  her  bed,  out  of  their  high  heaven ;  and 
she  was  very  content. 

Then  came  November ;  and  the  winds  began  to  come  into 
the  garret,  not  only  through  the  open  window,  but  through 
every  crack  between  two  boards.  The  whole  garret  was 
filled  with  the  winds,  Nettie  thought  It  was  hard  managing 
then.  Shutting  the  shutter  would  bar  out  the  stars,  but 
not  the  wind,  she  found;  and  to  keep  from  being  quite 
chilled  through  at  her  times  of  prayer,  morning  and  evening, 
Nettie  used  to  take  the  blanket  and  coverlets  from  the  bed 
and  wrap  herself  in  them.    It  was  all  she  could  da    Still, 
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she  forgot  that ;  and  her  little  garret  chamber  seemed  to 
Nettie  very  near  heaven,  as  well  as  near  the  sky. 

But  all  this  way  of  life  did  not  make  her  grow  strong,  nor 
rosy;  and  though  Nettie  never  told  her  father  that  she 
wanted  anything,  her  mother's  heart  measured  the  times 
when  it  ought  to  be  told. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BBOWN  CLOAK  IK  KOYElfBEB. 

November  days  drew  towards  an  end ;  December  was  near. 
One  afternoon  Mrs  Mathieson,  wanting  Nettie,  went  to  the 
foot  of  the  garret  stairs  to  call  her,  and  stopped,  hearing 
Nettie's  voice  singing.  It  was  a  dear  bird-like  voice,  and 
Mrs  Mathieson  listened ;  at  first  she  could  not  distinguish 
the  words,  but  then  came  a  refrain  which  was  plain  enough— 

"  Glory,  glory,  glory,  glory, 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 
Glory,  glory,  glory,  glory. 

Sing  His  praises  tbrough  the  sky  ; 
Glory,  glory,  glory,  glory. 

Glory  to  the  Father  give. 
Glory,  glory,  glory,  elory. 

Sing  His  praises  all  that  live." 

Mrs  Mathieson's  heart  gave  way.  She  sat  down  on  the 
lowest  step  and  cried  for  very  soreness  of  heart.  "But  work 
must  be  done ;  and  when  the  song  had  ceased,  for  it  went 
on  some  time,  Mrs  Mathieson  wiped  her  tears  with  her 
apron,  and  called,  "Nettie !" 

"Yes,  mother.    Coming." 

"  Fetch  down  your  school-cloak,  child." 

She  went  back  to  her  room,  and  presently  Nettie  came  in 
with  the  cloak ;  looking  placid  as  usual,  but  very  pale. 

"  Are  you  singin*  *  glory '  up  there  to  keep  yourself  warm; 
child]" 

"  Well,  mother,  I  don't  know  but  it  does,"  Nettie  answered, 
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smiling.  ''  My  garret  did  seem  to  me  full  of  glory  just  now ; 
and  it  often  does,  mother." 

'*  The  Lord  save  us ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Mathieson,  bursting 
into  tears  again ;  "  I  believe  you  're  going  up  right  off  before 
my  face  I" 

"Now,  mother,  what  sort  of  a  way  is  that  of  talking)" 
said  Nettie,  looking  troubled.  "  You  know  I  can't  die  till 
Jesus  bids  me ;  and  I  don't  think  He  is  going  to  take  me 
now.    What  did  you  want  me  to  do  ] " 

"  Nothing.    You  ain't  fit.    I  must  go  and  do  it  myself." 

"Yes  I  am  fit.  I  like  to  do  it,"  said  Nettie.  "What  is  it, 
mother  r' 

"  Somebody's  got  to  go  to  Mr  Jackson's — ^but  you  ain't  fit, 
child ;  you  eat  next  to  none  at  noon.  You  can't  live  on 
mush." 

"I  like  mush,  mother,  but  I  wasn't  hungry.  What's 
wanting  from  Jackson's  1" 

Nettie  put  on  her  cloak,  and  took  her  basket  and  went 
out.  It  was  after  sundown  already,  and  a  keen  wind  swept 
through  the  village  street,  and  swept  through  Nettie's  brown 
cloak  too,  tight  as  she  wrapt  it  about  her.  But  though  she 
was  cold  and  blue,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  go  through  her 
as  well  as  the  cloak,  Nettie  was  thinking  of  something  else. 
She  knew  that  her  mother  had  eaten  a  very  scanty  mush 
dinner,  as  well  as  herself,  and  that  she  often  looked  pale  and 
wan ;  and  Nettie  was  almost  ready  to  wish  she  had  not  given 
the  last  penny  of  her  twenty-five,  on  Sunday,  to  the  mis- 
sionary-box. When  her  father  had  given  her  the  quarter, 
she  had  meant  then  to  keep  it  to  buy  something  now  and 
then  for  her  mother;  but  it  was  not  immediately  needed, 
and  one  by  one,  or  five  by  five,  the  pennies  had  gone  to  buy 
tracts  or  send  Bibles  or  missionaries  to  those  who  did  not 
know  how  to  sing  Nettie's  song  of  "glory." 

She  wondered  to  herself  now  if  she  had  done  quite  right ; 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  she  had  one  penny  she 
could  buy  a  smoked  herring,  which,  with  a  bit  of  bread  and 
tea,  would  make  a  comfortable  supper  for  her  mother,  which. 
she  could  relish.    Had  she  done  right  1    But  one  more 
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thought  of  the  children  and  grown  people  who  have  not  the 
Bible, — who  know  nothing  of  the  golden  city  with  its  gates 
of  pearl,  and  are  nowise  fit  to  enter  by  those  pure  entrances 
where  "  nothing  that  defileth  '*  can  go  in,— and  Nettie  wished 
no  more  for  a  penny  back  that  she  had  given  to  bring  them 
there.  She  hugged  herself  in  her  cloak,  and  as  she  went 
quick  along  the  darkening  ways,  the  light  from  that  city 
seemed  to  shine  in  her  heart  and  make  warmth  through  the 
cold.  She  was  almost  sorry  to  get  to  Mr  Jackson's  store ;  it 
had  grown  rather  a  disagreeable  place  to  her  lately.  It  was 
half-full  of  people,  as  usual  at  that  hour. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Mr  Jackson  rather  curtly, 
when  Nettie's  turn  came,  and  she  had  told  her  errand; 
^'  seven  pounds  of  meal  and  a  pound  of  butter,  eh  ]  And  two 
pound  of  sugar.  Well,  you  tell  your  father  that  I  should  like 
to  have  my  bill  settled ;  it 's  all  drawn  up,  you  see,  and  I  don't 
like  to  open  a  new  account  till  it's  all  square." 

He  turned  away  immediately  to  another  customer,  and 
Nettie  felt  she  had  got  her  answer.  She  stood  a  moment, 
very  disappointed,  and  a  little  mortified,  and  somewhat 
downhearted.  What  should  they  do  for  supper  ?  and  what 
a  storm  there  would  be  when  her  father  heard  about  all  this, 
and  found  nothing  but  bread  and  tea  on  the  table.  Slowly 
Nettie  turned  away,  and  slowly  made  the  few  steps  from  the 
door  to  the  corner.  She  felt  very  blue  indeed ;  coming  out 
of  the  warm  store  the  chiU  wind  made  her  shiver.  Just  at 
the  turn,  somebody  stopped  her. 

"Nettie!"  said  the  voice  of  the  little  French  baker^ 
"what  ails  you  1  you  look  not  welL" 

Nettie  gave  her  a  grateful  smile,  and  said  she  was  welL 

"You  look  not  like  it,"  said  Mme.  Auguste ;  "you  look  as 
if  the  wind  might  carry  you  off  before  you  get  home. 
Come  to  my  house — ^I  want  to  see  you  in  the  light" 

"I  haven't  time;  I  must  go  home  to  mother,  Mrs 
Auguste." 

"Yes,  I  knowl  You  will  go  home  all  the  faster  for 
coming  this  way  first.  You  have  not  been  to  see  me  in 
these  three  or  four  weeks." 
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She  carried  Nettie  along  with  her ;  it  was  but  a  step,  and 
Nettie  did  not  feel  like  resisting  anything.  The  little 
Frenchwoman  put  her  into  the  shop  before  her,  made  her 
sit  down,  and  lighted  a  candle.  The  shop  was  nice  and 
warm,  and  full  of  the  savory  smell  of  fresh  baking. 

"We  have  made  our  own  bread  lately,"  said  Nettie,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  of  not  coming  there. 

''Do  you  make  it  good  ?  "  said  Mme.  Auguste. 

^'It  isn't  like  yours,  Mrs  Auguste,"  said  Nettie,  smiling. 

"K  you  will  come  and  live  with  me  next  summer,  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  do  some  things ;  and  you  shall  not  look  so 
blue  neither.    Have  you  had  your  supper  1 " 

"No,  and  I  am  just  going  hoitie  to  get  supper.  I  must 
go,  Mrs  Auguste." 

"You  come  in  here,"  said  the  Frenchwoman;  "you'  are 
my  prisoner.  I  am  all  alone,  and  I  want  somebody  for 
company.  You  take  off  your  cloak,  Nettie,  and  I  shall  give 
you  something  to  keep  the  wind  out.  You  do  what  I  bid 
you!" 

Nettie  felt  too  cold  and  weak  to  make  any  ado  about 
complying,  unless  duty  had  forbade ;  and  she  thought  there 
was  time  enough  yet.  She  let  her  cloak  drop,  and  took  off 
her  hood.  The  little  back  room  to  which  Mme.  Auguste 
had  brought  her,  was  only  a  trifle  bigger  than  the  bit  of  a 
shop ;  but  it  was  as  cozy  as  it  was  little.  A  tiny  stove 
warmed  it,  and  kept  warm  too  a  tiny  iron  pot  and  tea-kettle 
which  were  steaming  away.  The  bed  was  at  one  end,  draped 
nicely  with  red  curtains ;  there  was  a  little  looking-glass, 
and  some  prints  in  frames  roimd  the  walls;  there  was 
Madame's  little  table  covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  and  with 
her  work  and  a  small  dock  and  various  pretty  things  on  it. 
Mme.  Auguste  had  gone  to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  and 
taken  out  a  couple  of  plates  and  little  bowls,  which  she  set 
on  a  little  round  stand;  and  then  lifting  the  cover  of  the 
pot  on  the  stove,  she  ladled  out  a  bowlful  of  what  was  in 
it  and  gave  it  to  Nettie  with  one  of  her  own  nice  crisp 
rolls. 

"Eat  that!"  she  said,    "I  shan't  let  you  go  Home  till 
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yoa  have  swallowed  that  to  keep  the  cold  out  It  makes 
me  all  to  freeze  to  look  at  you." 

So  she  filled  her  own  bowl,  and  made  good  play  with  her 
spoon,  while  between  spoonfuls  she  looked  at  Nettie ;  and 
the  good  little  woman  smiled  in  her  heart  to  see  how  easy  it 
was  for  Nettie  to  obey  her.  The  savory,  simple,  comforting 
mess  she  had  set  before  her  was  the  best  thing  to  the  child's 
delicate  stomach  that  she  had  tasted  for  many  a  day. 

"Is  it  good?"  said  the  Frenchwoman  when  Nettie's 
bowl  was  half  empty. 

"  It 's  so  good ! "  said  Nettie.  "  I  didn't  know  I  was  so 
hungry." 

"  Now  you  will  not  feel  the  cold  so,"  said  the  French- 
woman, "and  you  will  go  back  quicker.  Do  you  like  my 
nz-au-graa  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  ma'am  ] "  said  Nettie. 

The  Frenchwoman  laughed,  and  made  Nettie  say  it  over 
till  she  could  pronounce  the  words.  "  Now  you  like  it,"  she 
said,  "  that  is  a  French  disL  Do  you  think  Mrs  Mathieson 
would  like  it  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  she  would ! "  said  Nettie.  "  But  I  don't  know 
how  to  make  it." 

"You  shall  come  here  and  I  will  teach  it  to  you.  And 
now  you  shall  carry  a  little  home  to  your  mother  and  ask 
her  if  she  will  do  the  honour  to  a  French  dish  to  approve  it. 
It  do  not  cost  anything.  I  cannot  sell  much  bread  in 
winter ;  I  live  on  what  cost  me  nothing." 

While  saying  this,  Mme.  Auguste  had  filled  a  little  pail 
with  the  riz-aurgras,  and  put  a  couple  of  her  rolls  along  with 
it.  "It  must  have  the  French  bread,"  she  said.  And  she 
gave  it  to  Nettie,  who  looked  much  heartened  and  very 
gratefuL 

"  You  are  a  good  little  girl !"  she  said.  "How  keep  you 
always  your  face  looking  so  happy  1  There  is  always  one 
little  streak  of  sunshine  here" — drawing  her  finger  across 
above  Nettie's  eyebrows— "and  another  here," — and  her 
finger  passed  over  the  line  of  Nettie's  lips. 

"  That 's  because  I  am  happy,  Mrs  Auguste.'* 
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"  Alteayi  t " 

"  Yea,  always." 

"What  makes  yoa  bo  happy  always t  you  was  just  the 
same  in  the  cold  wind  out  there  as  when  yon  was  eating 
my  riz-au-grat.  Hav/  me,  I  am  cross  in  the  cold,  and  not 
happy." 

But  the  Frenchwoman  saw  a  deeper  light  come  into 
Nettie's  eyes  as  she  answered,  "  It  is  because  I  love  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Mrs  Auguste,  and  He  makes  me  happy." 

"You/"  said  Madame.  "Get  enfant !— What  do  you  say, 
Nettie  t    I  think  not  I  have  heard  yon  right." 

"Yes,  Mrs  Auguste,  I  am  happy  because  I  love  the  Lord 
Jesus.  I  know  He  loves  me,  and  He  will  take  me  to  bo 
with  Him." 

"  Not  just  yet ! "  said  the  Frenchwoman,  "  I  hope !  "Well, 
I  wish  I  was  so  happy  as  you,  Nettie.    Good-bye  1 " 

Nettie  ran  home,  more  comforted  by  her  good  supper  and 
more  thankful  to  the  goodnesss  of  God  in  ^ving  it,  and 
happy  in  the  feeling  of  His  goodness,  than  can  be  told.  And 
very,  very  glad  she  was  of  that  Httle  tin  pail  in  her  hand ; 
she  knew  her  mother  needed  it ;  but  she  nor  her  mother 
evei  guessed  that  the  little  Frenchwoman's  object  had  been 
just  that,  to  do  for  them  what  they  needed.  Mrs  Mathieson 
had  time  to  eat  the  rii-au-gras  before  her  husband  came  in. 

"She  said  she  would  shew  me  how  to  make  it,"  said 
Nettie,  *'  and  it  don't  cost  anything." 

"Why,  it's  just  rice  and— loAai  isitt  I  don't  see,"  said 
Mrs  Mathieson.    "  It  isn't  rice  and  milk." 

Nettie  laughed  at  her  mother.  "  Mrs  Auguste  didn't  telL 
She  called  it  reeso  I  forget  what  she  called  it  I " 

"It's  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson. 
"  There,  put  the  pail  away.    Your  father's  coming," 

He  WAS  in  a  terrible  hnmour,  as  they  expected;  and 
Nettie  ami  her  mother  had  a  sad  evening  of  it.  And  th« 
same  sort  of  tiling  lasted  for  several  days.  Mrs  MathiesoD 
hoped  thikt  perhaps  Mr  Lumber  would  take  it  into  his  head 
to  seek  lodgings  somewhere  else;  or,  at  least,  that  Mathie- 
son would  have  been  shamed  into  paying  Jackson's  bill;  but 
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neither  thing  happened.  Mr  Lumber  found  his  quarters  too 
comfortable;  and  Mr  Mathieson  spent  too  much  of  his 
earnings  in  drink  to  find  the  amount  necessary  to  clear  off 
the  scores  at  the  grocer's  shop. 

From  that  time,  as  they  could  run  up  no  new  account, 
the  family  were  obliged  to  live  on  what  they  could  imme- 
diately pay  for.  That  was  seldom  a  sufficient  supply ;  and 
BO,  in  dread  of  the  storms  that  came  whenever  the  want 
touched  Mr  Mathieson's  own  comfort,  Nettie  and  her  mother 
denied  themselves  constantly  what  they  very  much  needed. 
The  old  can  sometimes  bear  this  better  than  the  young. 
Nettie  grew  more  delicate,  more  thin,  and  more  feeble  every 
day.  It  troubled  her  mother  sadly.  Mr  Mathieson  could 
not  be  made  to  see  it.  Indeed,  he  was  little  at  home  except 
when  he  was  eating. 


CHAPTER  V. 

tHElXEW  BLANKET. 

Netttb  had  been  in  Barry's  room  one  evening  putting  it  to 
rights;  through  the  busy  day  it  had  somehow  been  ne- 
glected. Mrs  Mathieson's  heart  was  so  heavy  that  her  work 
dragged ;  and  when  Nettie  came  out  and  sat  down  to  her 
Sunday-school  lesson,  she  sat  for  a  long  time  watching  her 
with  a  dull  listless  face,  quite  still  and  idle.  The  child's 
face  was  busy  over  her  Bible,  and  Mrs  Mathieson  did  not 
disturb  her  till  Nettie  lifted  her  head  to  glance  at  the  clock. 
Then  the  bitterness  of  her  mother's  heart  broke  out. 

"He's  a  ruined  manl"  she  exclaimed,  in  her  despair. 
"He's  a  ruined  manl  he's  taking  to  drinking  more  and 
more.    It's  all  over  with  him— -and  with  us." 

"No,  mother,"  said  Netty,  gently,  "  I  guess  not.  There's 
better  times  coming,  mother.  Qod  netfer  forsakes  those 
that  trust  in  Him.  He  has  promised  to  hear  prayer ;  and  I 
have  prayed  to  Him,  and  I  feel  sure  He  will  save  us." 
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Mrs  Mathieson  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"  So,  don't  you  cry,  mother.  Trust !  *  Only  believe,'  don't 
you  remember,  Jesus  said  1  Just  believe  Him,  mother.  I 
do." 

And  proving  how  true  she  spoke— how  steadfast  and  firm 
was  the  faith  she  professed,  with  that,  as  Nettie  got  up  to 
put  away  her  books,  her  lips  burst  forth  into  song ;  and 
never  more  clear  nor  more  sweet  than  she  sung  then,  the 
wild  sweet  notes  that  belong  to  the  words — favourite  with 
her.    There  was  no  doubt  in  her  voice  at  all — 

**  Great  spoils  I  shall  win,  from  death,  hell,  and  sin,— 
'Midst  outward  afflictions  shall  feel  Christ  within  ; 
And  when  I  'm  to  die,  Keceive  me,  1 11  cry ; 
For  Jesus  hath  loved  me,  I  cannot  teU  why." 

Mrs  Mathieson  sobbed  at  fir^t  j  but  there  came  a  great 
quietness  over  her ;  and  as  the  clear  beautiful  strain  came  to 
an  end,  she  rose  up,  threw  her  apron  over  her  face,  and 
knelt  quietly  down  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  putting  her  face 
in  her  hands.  Nettie  stood  and  looked  at  her ;  then  turned 
and  went  up  the  stair  to  her  own  praying  place ;  feeling  in 
her  heart  as  if  instead  of  two  weary  feet  she  had  had  *^  wings 
as  angels,"  to  mount  up  literally.  She  knew  that  part  of 
her  prayer  was  getting  its  answer.  She  knew  by  the  manner 
of  her  mother,  that  it  was  in  no  bitterness  and  despair,  but 
in  the  humbleness  of  a  bowed  heart,  that  she  had  knelt 
down;  and  Nettie's  slow  little  feet  kept  company  with  a 
most  bounding  spirit.  She  went  to  bed,  and  covered  herself 
up,  not  to  sleep,  but  because  it  was  too  cold  to  be  in  the 
garret  a  moment  uncovered;  and  lay  there  broad  awake^ 
"  making  melody  in  her  heart  to  the  Lord." 

It  was  very  cold  up  in  Nettie's  garret  now;  the  winter 
had  moved  on  into  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  the 
frosts  were  very  keen;  and  the  winter  winds  seemed  to 
come  in  at  one  end  of  the  attic,  and  to  just  sweep  through 
to  the  other,  bringing  all  except  the  snow  with  them.  Even 
the  snow  often  drifted  in  through  the  cracks  of  the  clap- 
boarding,  or  under  the  shutter,  and  lay  in  little  white  streaks, 
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or  heaps  on  the  floor,  and  never  melted.  To-night  there 
was  no  wind,  and  Nettie  had  left  her  shutter  open  that  she 
might  see  the  stars  as  she  lay  in  bed.  It  did  not  make 
much  difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  place,  for  it  was  about 
as  cold  inside  as  out ;  and  the  stars  were  great  friends  of 
Nettie.  To-night  she  lay  and  watched  them,  blinking  down 
at  her  through  her  garret  window  with  their  quiet  eyes; 
they  were  always  silent  witnesses  to  her  of  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  heaven,  and  reminders,  too,  of  that  eye  that  never 
sleeps,  and  that  hand  that  planted  and  upholds  all.  How 
bright  they  looked  down  to-night.  It  was  very  cold,  and 
lying  awake  made  Nettie  colder;  she  shivered  sometimes 
under  all  her  coverings ;  still  she  lay  looking  at  the  stars  ir 
that  square  patch  of  sky  that  her  shutter  opening  gave  her  to 
see,  and  thinking  of  the  golden  city.  "They  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters  :  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes."  "  There  shall  be  no  more  curse ; 
but  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it? ;  and 
his  servants  shall  serve  him." 

**  His  servants  shall  serve  him,"  thought  Nettie ;  "  and 
mother  will  be  there,  and  father  will  be  there,  and  Barry, 
and  I  shall  be  there !  and  then  I  shall  be  happy.  And  I  am 
happy  now.  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  which  hath  not  turned 
away  my  prayer,  nor  his  mercy  from  me!'"  And  if  that 
verse  went  through  Nettie's  head  once,  it  did  fifty  times. 
So  did  this  one,  which  the  quiet  stars  seemed  to  repeat  and 
whisper  to  her,  "  The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  none  of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall  be  desolate.'' 
And  though  now  and  then  a  shiver  passed  over  Nettie's 
shoulders  with  the  cold,  she  was  ready  to  sing  for  very  glad- 
ness and  fulness  of  heart. 

But  lying  awake  and  shivering  did  not  do  Nettie's  little 
body  any  good ;  she  looked  so  very  white  the  next  day,  that 
it  caught  even  Mr  Mathieson's  attention.  He  reached  out 
his  arm^  and  drew  Nettie  towards  him,  as  she  was  passing 
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between  the  cupboard  and  the  table.  Then  he  looked  at 
her ;  but  he  did  not  say  how  she  looked. 

"  Do  you  know  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  Christmas-day  1 " 
said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  It 's  the  day  when  Christ  was  bom,"  said 
Nettie. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  her  father; 
"  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  a  week  after  is  New  Year.  What 
would  you  like  me  to  give  you,  Nettie,  eh  ?" 

Nettie  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  her  eyes  lighted  up. 

"  Will  you  give  it  to  me,  father,  if  I  tell  you  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.    If  it  is  not  eztravaganl^  perhaps  I  wilL" 

"It  will  not  cost  much,"  said  Nettie,  earnestly.  "Will 
you  give  me  what  I  choose,  father,  if  it  does  not  cost  too 
muchr' 

"I  guess  I  will    What  is  it  1" 

"Father,  you  won't  be  displeased?" 

"  Not  I ! "  said  Mr  Mathieson,  drawing  Nettie's  little  form 
tighter  in  his  grasp ;  he  thought  he  had  never  felt  it  so  slight 
and  thin  bef  ora 

"Father,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  great  thing ! — ^to  go  to 
church  with  me  on  New-Year's  Day." 

"To  church!"  said  her  father,  frowning;  but  he  remem- 
bered his  promise,  and  he  felt  Nettie  in  his  arms  yet. 
"  What  on  earth  good  will  that  do  you  1 " 

"A  great  deal  of  good.  It  would  please  me  so  much, 
father." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  go  to  church  for?"  said  Mr 
Mathieson,  not  sure  yet  what  humour  he  was  going  to 
bein. 

"To  thank  God,  father,  that  there  was  a  Christmas,  when 
Jesus  came,  that  we  might  have  a  New  Year." 

"What?  what?"  said  Mr  Mathieson.  "What  are  you 
talking  about  ? " 

"Because,  father,"  said  Nettie,  trembling  and  seizing  her 
chance,  "  since  Jesus  loved  us  and  came  and  died  for  us,  we 
all  may  have  a  new  year  of  glory.  I  shall,  father ;  and  I  want 
you  too.    Oh  do,  father!"    And  Nettie  burst  into  tears. 
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Mr  Mathieson  Iield  her  fast,  and  his  face  was  a  succession  of 
changes  for  a  minute  or  so.  But  she  presently  raised  her 
head  from  his  shoulder,  where  it  had  sunk,  and  kissed  him. 

"May  I  have  what  I  want,  father,"  she  said. 

"  Yes— go  along ! "  said  Mr  Mathieson.  "  I  should  like  to 
know  how  to  refuse  you,  though.  But,  Nettie,  don't  you 
want  me  to  give  you  anything  else  ] " 

"Nothing  else !"  she  told  him,  with  her  face  all  shining 
with  joy.  Mr  Mathieson  looked  at  her,  and  looked  very 
thoughtful  at  supper-time. 

"  Can't  you  strengthen  that  child  up  a  bit  ] "  he  said  to  his 
wife,  afterwards.    "  She  does  too  mucL" 

"  She  does  as  little  as  I  can  help,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson ; 
"  but  she  is  always  at  something.  I  am  afraid  her  room  is  too 
cold  o'  nights.    She  ain't  fit  to  bear  it.    It 's  bitter  up  there." 

"Give  her  another  blanket  or  quilt,  then,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "I  should  think  you  would  see  to  that  Does  she 
say  she  is  coldl" 

"No, — ^never,  except  sometimes  when  I  see  her  looking 
blue,  and  ask  her." 

"  And  what  does  she  say  then  1 " 

"She  says  sometimes  she  is  a  little  cold." 

"Well,  do  put  something  more  over  her,  and  have  no  more 
of  it!"  said  her  husband  violently.  "Sit  still  and  let  the 
child  be  cold,  when  another  covering  would  make  it  all 
right ! "    And  he  ended  with  swearing  at  her. 

Mrs  Mathieson  did  not  dare  tell  him  that  Nettie's  food  was 
not  of  a  sufficiently  nourishing  and  appetising  kind;  she 
knew  what  the  answer  to  that  would  be ;  and  she  feared  that 
a  word  more  about  Nettie's  sleeping  room  would  be  thought 
an  attad^  upon  Mr  Lumber's  being  in  the  house.  She  was 
silent. 

But  there  came  home  something  for  Nettie  in  the  course 
of  the  Christmas  week,  which  comforted  her  a  little,  and  per- 
haps quieted  Mr  Mathieson  too.  He  brought  with  him,  on 
coming  home  to  supper  one  evening,  a  great  thick  roll  of  a 
bundle,  and  put  it  into  Nettie's  arms  telling  her  that  was  for 
her  New  Year. 
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''Far  me !"  said  Nettie,  the  ooloiir  starting  a  little  into  her 
cheeka 

**  Tes,  for  yon.    Open  it,  and  see." 

So  Nettie  did,  with  some  trouble,  and  there  tombled  out 
npon  the  floor  a  great  heavy  wann  blanket,  new  from  the 
shop.  Mr  Mathieson  thought  the  pink  in  her  cheeks  was 
the  prettiest  thing  he  had  seen  in  a  long  whUe. 

"Is  this  for  m£,  father^" 

''Igaesssa  See  if  it  wiU  go  on  that  bed  of  yoms  and 
keep  yon  wann." 

Nettie  gave  her  father  some  veiy  hearty  thanks,  which  he 
took  in  a  silent,  pleased  way ;  and  then  she  hastened  off  with 
her  blanket  np  stairs.  How  thick  and  warm  it  was!  and 
how  nicely  it  would  keep  her  comfortable  when  she  knelt, 
all  wrapt  up  in  it^  on  that  cold  floor.  For  a  little  while  it 
would ;  not  even  a  warm  blanket  would  keep  her  from  the 
cold  more  than  a  little  while  at  a  time  up  there.  But  Nettie 
tried  its  powers  the  first  thing  she  did. 

Did  Mr  Mathieson  mean  the  blanket  to  take  the  place  of 
his  promise  ?  Nettie  thought  of  that,  but  like  a  wise  child 
she  said  nothing  at  all  till  the  Sunday  morning  came.  Then, 
before  she  set  off  for  the  Sunday-school,  she  came  to  her 
father's  elbow. 

"  Father,  I  'U  be  home  a  quarter  after  ten ;  will  you  be 
ready  then  r 

''  Beady  for  what ) "  said  Mr  Mathieson. 

"  For  my  New  Year's,"  said  Nettie.  "  You  know  you  pro- 
mised I  should  go  to  church  with  you." 

^'  Did  1 1  And  ain't  you  going  to  take  the  blanket  for 
your  New  Year's,  and  let  me  ofl^  Nettie  1" 

"  No,  sir,  to  be  sure  not.  I  '11  be  home  at  a  quarter  x>ast, 
father ;  please,  don't  forget."  And  Nettie  went  off  to  school 
very  thankful  and  happy,  for  her  father's  tone  was  not  un- 
kind. How  glad  she  was  New-Year's  Day  had  come  on 
Sunday. 

Mr  Mathieson  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  was  ready  at 
the  time,  and  they  walked  to  the  church  together.  That  was 
a  great  day  to  Nettie.     Her  father  and  mother  going  to 
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church  in  company  with  her  and  with  each  other.  Bat  no- 
body that  saw  her  sober  sweet  little  face  would  have  guessed 
how  very  full  her  heart  was  of  prayer,  even  as  they  walked 
along  the  street  among  the  rest  of  the  people.  And  when 
they  got  to  church,  it  seemed  as  if  every  word  of  the  prayers 
and  of  the  reading  and  of  the  hymns  and  of  the  sermon, 
struck  on  all  Nettie's  nerves  of  heanng  and  feeling.  Would 
her  father  imderstand  any  of  those  sweet  words  ?  would  he 
feel  them?  would  they  reach  him?  Nettie  little  thought 
that  what  he  felt  most,  what  did  reach  him,  though  he  did 
not  thoroughly  understand  it,  was  the  look  of  her  own 
face ;  though  idie  never  but  once  dared  turn  it  towards  him. 
There  was  a  little  colour  in  it  more  than  usual ;  her  eye  was 
deep  in  earnestness ;  and  the  grave  set  of  her  little  mouth 
was  broken  up  now  and  then  in  a  way  that  Mr  Mathieson 
wanted  to  watch  better  than  the  straight  sides  of  her  sun- 
bonnet  would  let  him.  Once  he  thought  he  saw  something 
more. 

He  walked  home  very  soberly,  and  was  a  good  deal  on  the 
silent  order  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  did  not  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon.  But  in  the  evening,  as  her  mo- 
ther was  busy  in  and  out  getting  supper  ready,  and  Mr 
Lumber  had  not  come  in,  Mr  Mathieson  called  Nettie  to  his 
side. 

"  What  was  you  crying  for  in  church  this  forenoon  ?  "  he 
said  low. 

"  Crying ! "  said  Nettie,  surprised.    "  Was  I  crying  1 " 

'''If  it  wasn't  tears  I  saw  dropping  from  under  your  hands 
on  to  the  floor,  it  must  have  been  some  drops  of  rain  that 
had  got  there,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  could  very  welL 
There  wasn't  no  rain  outside.    What  was  it  for,  eh  ? " 

There  came  a  great  flush  all  over  Nettie's  face,  and  she  did 
not  at  once  speak. 

.  "Eh  ? — what  was  it  for  ?"  repeated  Mr  Mathieson, 

The  flush  passed  away.  Nettie  spoke  very  low  and  with 
lips  all  of  a  quiver.  "  I  remember.  I  was  thinking,  father, 
how  '  all  things  are  ready' — ^and  I  couldn't  help  wishing  that 
you  were  ready  too." 
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''  Beady  for  what  ?  ^  said  Mr  Mathieson,  somewLat  roughly. 
"  All  things  ready  for  what  1 " 

"  Ready  for  you,"  said  Nettie.  "  Jesus  is  ready  to  love 
you,  and  calls  you — and  the  angels  are  ready  to  rejoice  for 
you,— and  I —  " 

"Goon!     Whatofyou?" 

Nettie  lifted  her  eyes  to  him.  "  I  am  ready  to  rejoice,  too, 
father."  But  the  time  of  rejoicing  was  not  yet  Nettie 
burst  into  tears. 

Mr  Mathieson  was  not  angry,  yet  he  flung  away  from  her 
with  a  rude  "  Pshaw ! "  and  that  was  all  the  answer  she  got. 
But  the  truth  was,  that  there  was  something  in  Nettie's  look, 
of  tenderness,  and  purity,  and  trembling  hope,  that  her 
father's  heart  could  not  bear  to  meet;  and  what  is  more, 
that  he  was  never  able  to  forget. 

Nettie  went  about  her  evening  business,  helping  her 
mother,  and  keeping  back  the  tears  which  were  very  near 
^again ;  and  Mr  Mathieson  began  to  talk  with  Mr  Lumber, 
and  everything  was  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  ever  was. 
And  80  it  went  on  after  that 
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TER  HOUSB-SAJHINCL 

It  grew  colder  and  colder  in  Nettie's  garret— or  else  she 
grew  thinner  and  felt  it  more.  She  certainly  thought  it  was 
colder.  The  snow  came,  and  piled  a  thick  covering  on  the 
roof,  and  stopped  up  some  of  the  chinks  in  the  clap-boarding 
with  its  white  caulking ;  and  that  made  the  place  a  little 
better ;  then  the  winds  from  off  the  snow-covered  country 
were  keen  and  bitter. 

Nettie's  whole  day  was  so  busy  that  she  had  little  time  to 
think  except  when  she  went  up  stairs  at  night ;  covered  up 
there  under  her  blankets  and  quilts,  and  looking  up  at  the 
stars,  she  used  to  feel  sadly  that  things  were  in  a  veiy  bad 
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way.  Her  father  was  out  constantly  o'  nights,  and  they 
knew  too  surely  where  he  spent  them.  He  was  not  a  con- 
firmed drunkard  yet ;  but  how  long  would  it  take,  at  this 
-rate  ?  And  that  man  Lumber  leading  him,on,  with  a  thicker 
head  himself,  and  Barry  following  after!  No  seeming 
thought  nor  care  for  his  wife  and  daughter  and  their  com- 
fort j  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  get  from  him 
enough  money  for  their  daily  needs ;  and  to  make  that  do, 
Nettie  and  her  mother  pinched  and  starved  themselves. 
Often  and  often  Nettie  went  to  bed  with  an  empty  stomach, 
because  she  was  not  hearty  enough  to  eat  mush  or  pork,  and 
the  men  had  not  left  enough  of  other  viands  for  herself  and 
her  mother.  And  neither  of  them  would  pretend  to  want 
that  little  there  was,  for  fear  the  other  wanted  it  more. 

Her  mother  was  patient  and  quiet  now ;  not  despairing, 
as  a  few  months  ago ;  and  that  was  such  joy  to  Nettie  that 
she  felt  often  much  more  like  giving  thanks  than  complain- 
ing. Yet  she  saw  her  mother  toiling  and  insufficiently  cared 
for,  and  she  went  to  bed  feeling  very  poor  and  thin  herself ; 
then  Nettie  used  to  look  at  the  stars  and  remember  the 
Lord's  promises  and  the  golden  city,  till  at  last  she  would 
go  to  sleep  upon  her  pillow  feeiling  the  very  richest  little 
child  in  all  the  country.  "  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  me  " — ^was  one  word  which  was  very  often  the  last 
in  her  thoughts.  Nettie  had  no  comfort  from  her  father  in 
all  the  time  between  new  year  and  spring — except  one 
word. 

One  morning  she  went  to  Barry  secretly  in  his  room,  and 
asked  him  to  bring  a  pail  of  water  from  the  spring  for  her. 
Barry  had  no  mind  to  the  job. 

"  Why  can't  mother  do  it,"  he  said,  "if  you  can't  1" 

"Mother  is  busy,  and  hasn't  a  minute.  I  always  do  it  for 
her." 

"  Well,  why  can't  you  go  on  doing  it  ?  you  're  accustomed 
to  it,  you  see ;  and  I  don't  like  going  out  so  early,"  said  Barry, 
stretching  himself. 

"  I  would,  and  I  wouldn't  ask  you ;  only,  Barry,  somehow 
I  don't  think  I  'm  quite  strong  lately,  and  I  can  hardly  bting 

2o 
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the  pail,  it 's  so  heavy  to  me.    I  have  to  stop  and  rest  ever 
so  many  times  before  I  can  get  to  the  house  with  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  stop  and  rest,  I  guess  it  won't  hurt  you,"  said 
Barry.     "  I  should  want  to  stop  and  rest  too,  myself." 

His  little  sister  was  turning  away,  giving  it  up :  when  she 
was  met  by  her  father,  who  stepped  in  from  the  entry.  He 
looked  red  with  anger. 

"You  take  the  pail  and  go  get  the  water  !"  said  he  to  his 
son ;  '*  and  you  hear  me !  don't  you  let  Nettie  bring  in  an- 
other pailful  when  you  're  at  home,  or  I  *11  turn  you  out  of 
the  house.  You  Uzy  scoundrel !  You  don't  deserve  the 
bread  you  eat.  Would  you  let  her  work  for  you,  when  you 
are  as  strong  as  sixty  % " 

Barry's  grumbled  words  in  answer  were  so  veryunsatis- 
factory,  that  Mr  Mathieson  in  a  rage  advanced  towards 
him  with  uplifted  fist;  but  Nettie  sprang  in  between, 
and  very  nearly  caught  the  blow  that  was  meant  for  her 
brother. 

"Please,  father,  don't  1"  sheened;  "please,  father,  don't 
be  angry.    Barry  didn't  think — he  didn't " 

"Why  didn't  he?"  said  Mr  Mathieson.  "Great  lazy 
rascal !    He  wants  to  be  flogged." 

"Oh,  don't !"  said  Nettie  ;  "he  didn't  know  why  I  asked 
him,  or  he  wouldn't  have  refused  me." 

"Why  did  you,  then?" 

"  Because  it  made  my  back  ache  so  to  bring  it,  I  couldn't 
help  asking  him." 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  him  before  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  please,  father ! "  said  Nettie,  sweetly.  "  Just 
don't  think  about  me,  and  don't  be  angry  with  Barry.  It's 
no  matter  now." 

"Who  does  think  about  you  %  Your  mother  don't,  or  she 
would  have  seen  to  this  before." 

"Mother  didn't  know  my  back  ached.  Father,  yon  know 
she  hasn't  a  minute,  she  is  so  busy  getting  breakfast  in  time ; 
and  she  didn't  know  I  wasn't  strong  enough.  Father,  don't 
tell  her,  please,  I  asked  Barry.  It  would  worry  her  so. 
Flease,  don't,  father." 
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**Tou  think  of  folks,  some.  You're  a  regular  peace- 
maker!" exclaimed  Mr  Mathieson,  as  he  turned  away  and 
left  her.  Nettie  stood  still,  the  flush  paling  on  her  cheek, 
her  hand  pressed  to  her  side. 

"  Am  I  that  1 "  she  thought.  "  Shall  I  be  that  1  O  Lord, 
my  Saviour,  my  dear  Eedeemer,  send  Thy  peace  here !"  She 
was  still  in  the  same  place  and  position  when  Barry  came  in 
again. 

"  It's  desperate  mean  work !"  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath, 
for  his  father  was  in  the  next  room.  "  It 's  as  slippery  as 
the  plague,  going  down  that  path  to  the  water — it 's  no  use 
to  have  legs,  for  you  can't  hold  up.  I  'm  all  froze  stiff  with 
the  water  I  've  spilled  on  me !" 

**I  know  it's  very  slippery,"  said  Nettie. 

"And  then  you  can't  get  at  the  water  when  you're  there, 
without  stepping  into  it — it's  filled  choke  full  of  snow  and 
ice  all  over  the  edge.    It 's  the  meanest  work !" 

"I  know  it,  Barry,"  said  Nettie.  "I  am  sorry  you  have  to 
do  it" 

"What  did  you  make  me  do  it  for,  then  ?"  said  he  angrily. 
"You've  got  it  your  own  way  this  time,  but  never  mind, — 
I  '11  be  up  with  you  for  it." 

"Barry,"  said  his  sister,  "please,  do  it  just  a  little  while 
for  me,  till  I  get  stronger,  and  don't  mind ;  and  as  soon  as 
ever  I  can,  I'll  do  it  again.  But  you  don't  know  how  it 
made  me  ache  all  through,  bringing  the  pail  up  that  path." 

"  Stuff !"  said  Barry.  And  from  that  time,  though  he  did 
not  fail  to  bring  the  water  in  the  morning,  yet  Nettie  saw  he 
owed  her  a  grudge  for  it  all  the  day  afterwards.  He  was 
almost  always  away  with  his  father,  and  she  had  little  chance 
to  win  him  to  a  better  feeling. 

So  the  winter  slowly  passed  and  the  spring  came.  Spring 
months  came,  at  least ;  and  now  and  then  to  be  sure  a  sweet 
spring  day,  when  all  nature  softened ;  the  sun  shone  mildly, 
the  birds  sang,  the  air  smelled  sweet  with  the  opening  buds. 
Those  day^s  were  lovely,  and  Nettie  enjoyed  them,  no  one 
can  tell  how  much.  On  her  walk  to  school,  it  was  so  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  step  slowly  and  not  hasten  to  be  out  of 
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the  cold;  and  Nettie's  feet  did  not  feel  ready  for  quick  work 
now-a^laya.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  hear  the  bluebirds  and 
the  sparrows,  and  to  see  them,  with  their  cheery  voices  and 
sonsy  little  heads,  busy  and  happy.  And  the  soft  air  was 
very  reviving  toa 

Then  at  home  the  work  was  easier,  a  great  deal ;  and  in 
Nettie's  garret  the  change  was  wonderful  There  came  hours 
when  she  could  sit  on  the  great  chest  under  her  window  and 
look  out,  or  kneel  there  and  pray,  without  danger  of  catching 
her  death  of  cold ;  and  instead  of  that,  the  balmy  perfumed 
spring  breeze  coming  into  her  window,  and  the  trees  bud- 
ding, and  the  grass  on  the  fields  and  hills  beginning  to  look 
green,  and  the  sunlight  soft  and  vapoury.  Such  an  hour — or 
quarter  of  an  hour — to  Nettie  was  worth  a  great  deal  Her 
weary  little  frame  seemed  to  rest  in  it,  and  her  mind  rested 
too.  For  those  days  were  full,  not  only  of  the  grace  of  God, 
but  of  the  promise  of  His  goodness.  Nettie  read  it,  and 
thanked  Him.    Yet  things  in  the  household  were  no  better. 

One  evening  Nettie  and  her  mother  were  sitting  alone 
together.  They  were  usually  alone  in  the  evenings,  though 
not  usually  sitting  quietly  down  with  no  work  on  hand. 
Nettie  had  her  Sunday-school  lesson,  and  was  busy  with  that, 
on  one  side  of  the  stova  Mrs  Mathieson  on  the  other  side  sat 
and  watched  her.  After  a  while  Nettie  looked  up  and  saw 
her  mother's  gaze,  no  longer  on  her,  fixed  mournfully  on  the 
little  stove,  and  looking  through  that  at  something  else.  Nettie 
read  the  look,  and  answered  it  after  her  own  fashion.  She 
closed  her  book  and  sang,  to  a  very,  very  sweet  plaintive  air — 

"  I  heaxd  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

Come  unto  me  and  rest : 
Lay  down,  thou  weary  one,  lay  down 

Thy  head  upon  m^  breast. 
I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was, 

Weary,  and  worn,  and  sad ; 
I  found  in  Him  a  resting-place, 

And  He  has  made  me  glad. 

**  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 
I  am  this  dark  world's  light ; 
Lock  unto  me, — thy  mom  shall  rise, 
And  uU  thy  day  be  bright. 
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I  look'd  to  Jesus,  and  I  fotiiid 

In  Him  my  star,  my  sun ; 
And  in  that  Ught  of  life  101  ^ralk 

Till  travelling  days  ore  done." 

She  sang  two  verses,  clear,  glad,  and  sweet,  as  Nettie  always 
sang ;  then  she  paused  and  looked  at  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  keep  up  hope  yet,  Nettie  1 "  said  Mrs  Mathieson, 
sadly 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Nettie,  quietly. 

"Mine  gets  beat  out  sometimes,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson, 
drooping  her  head  for  an  instant  on  her  hands.  "Your 
father 's  out  every  night  now ;  and  you  know  where  he  goes ; 
and  he  cares  less  and  less  about  anything  else  in  the  world 
but  Jackson's  store,  and  what  he  gets  there,  and  the  com- 
pany he  finds  there.  And  he  don't  want  much  of  being  a 
ruined  man." 

"  Yes,  mother.  But  the  Bible  says  we  must  wait  on  the 
Lord." 

"Wait?  yes,  and  I've  waited;  and  I  see  you  growing  as 
thin  as  a  shadow  and  as  weak  as  a  mouse ;  and  your  father 
don't  see  it;  and  he's  let  you  sleep  in  that  cold  place  up 
there  all  winter,  just  to  accommodate  that  Lumber ! — ^I  am 
sure  he  is  well  named." 

"O  mother,  my  garret  is  nice  now, — ^the  warm  days. 
You  can't  think  how  pretty  it  is  out  of  my  window — ^prettier 
than  any  window  in  the  house." 

"Outside,  I  daresay.  It  isn't  a  place  fit  for  a  cat  to 
sleep ! " 

"  Mother,  it 's  a  good  place  to  me.  I  don't  want  a  better 
place.  I  don't  think  anybody  else  has  a  place  that  seems  so 
good  to  me ;  for,  mother,  Jesus  is  always  there." 

"  I  expect  there'll  be  nothing  else  but  heaven  good  enough 
for  you  after  it ! "  said  Mrs  Mathieson,  with  a  sort  of  half 
sob.    "  I  see  you  are  wasting  away  before  my  very  eyes." 
1    "  Mother,"  said  Nettie,  cheerfully,  "  how  can  you  talk  so  1 
I  feel  well— except  now  and  then." 

"  If  your  father  could  only  be  made  to  see  it  1— but  he 
can't  see  anything,  nor  hear  anything.    There 's  that  house- 
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raising  to-morrow,  Nettie— it 's  been  on  my  mind  this  fort- 
night past,  and  it  kills  jue." 

"  Why,  mother  r' 

"I  know  how  it  will  be,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson;  "they'll 
have  a  grand  set-to  after  they  get  it  up ;  and  your  father  '11 
be  in  the  first  of  it ;  and  I  somehow  feel  as  if  it  would  be 
the  finishing  of  him.  I  wish  almost  he  'd  get  sick — or  any- 
thing, to  keep  him  away.  They  make  such  a  time  after  a 
house-raising." 

"  O  mother,  don't  wish  that,"  said  Nettie ;  but  she  began 
to  think  how  it  would  be  possible  to  withdraw  her  father 
from  the  frolic  with  which  the  day's  business  would  be 
ended.  Mr  Mathieson  was  a  carpenter,  and  a  fine  workman ; 
and  always  had  plenty  of  work,  and  was  much  looked  up  to 
among  his  fellows. 

Nettie  began  to  think  whether  sJ^e  could  make  any  effort 
to  keep  her  father  from  the  dangers  into  which  he  was  so 
fond  of  plunging ;  hitherto  she  had  done  nothing  but  pray 
for  him ;  could  she  do  anything  more,  with  any  chance  of 
good  coming  of  it  1  She  thought  and  thought ;  and  resolved 
that  she  must  try.  It  did  not  look  hopeful ;  there  was  little 
she  could  urge  to  lure  Mr  Mathieson  from  his  drinking  com- 
panions ;  nothing,  except  her  own  timid  affection,  and  the 
one  other  thing  it  was  possibly  to  offer  him, — a  good  sup{)er. 
How  to  get  that  was  not  so  easy ;  but  she  consulted  with 
her  mother. 

Mrs  Mathieson  said  she  used  in  her  younger  days  to  know 
how  to  make  muffins,  and  Mr  Mathieson  used  to  think  they 
were  the  best  things  ever  were  made ;  now,  if  Mrs  Moss,  a 
neighbour,  would  lend  her  muffin-iron,  and  she  could  get  a 
few  eggs,  she  beUeved  she  could  manage  it  stilL  "  But  we 
haven't  the  eggs,  child,"  she  said ;  «  and  I  don't  beUeve  any 
power  under  heaven  can  get  him  to  come  away  from  that 
raising  frolic." 

sh^f^^  <^^<i  Nettie.    It  was  on  no  power  under  heaven  that 

the  ,•       ,®^'    ^^*  sl^o  must  use  her  means.    She  easily  got 

Mme   A  ^°^  '^^  ^^^    'r^®^  s^e  borrowed  the  eggs  from 
•  -^uguste,  who  in  Lent  time  always  had  them ;  then 
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she  watched  with  grave  eyes  and  many  a  heart-prayer  the 
while  the  mixing  and  making  of  the  muffins. 

**  How  do  you  manage  the  iron,  mother]" 

"  Why,  it  is  made  hot,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson,  "  very  hot, 
and  buttered ;  and  then,  when  the  batter  is  light,  you  pour 
it  in,  and  clap  it  together,  and  put  it  into  the  stove." 

"  But  how  can  you  pour  it  in,  mother  ]  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  fill  the  iron." 

"Why,  you  can't,  child;  you  fill  one  half,  and  shut  it 
together ;  and  when  it  bakes  it  rises  up  and  fills  the  other 
half.    You'll  see." 

The  first  thing  Nettie  asked  when  she  came  home  from 
school  in  the  afternoon,  was  if  the  muffins  were  light.  "  She 
never  saw  any  look  better,"  Mrs  Mathieson  said;  "but  I 
forgot,  child,  we  ought  to  have  cinnamon  and  white  sugar 
to  eat  on  them ; — it  was  so  that  your  father  used  to  admire 
them ;  they  won't  be  muffins  without  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
I'm  afraid  he'll  think;  but  I  don't  believe  you'll  get  him 
home  to  think  anything  about  them." 

Mrs  Mathieson  ended  with  a  sigh.  Nettie  said  nothing ; 
she  went  round  the  room,  putting  it  in  particularly  nice 
order;  then  set  the  table.  When  all  that  was  right,  she 
went  up  to  her  garret,  and  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  God 
would  take  care  of  her  and  bless  her  errand.  She  put  the 
whole  matter  in  the  Lord's  hands ;  then  she  dressed  herself 
in  her  hood  and  cloak,  and  went  down  to  her  mother.  Mr 
Mathieson  had  not  come  home  to  dinner,  being  busy  with 
house-raising ;  so  they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  invite  him, 
and  Nettie  was  now  on  her  way  to  do  it. 

"  It 's  turned  a  bad  afternoon ;  I  'm  afraid  it  ain't  fit  for 
you  to  go,  Nettie." 

"  I  don't  mind,''  said  Nettie.  "  Maybe  I  '11  get  some  sugar 
and  cinnamon,  mother,  before  I  come  back." 

"Well,  you  know  where  the  raising  is;  it's  out  on  the 
Shallonway  road,  on  beyond  Mrs  Auguste's,  a  good  piece." 

Nettie  nodded  and  went  out ;  and  as  the  door  closed  on 
her  grave,  sweet  little  face,  Mrs  Mathieson  felt  a  great  strait- 
ness  come  on  her  heart.    She  would  have  been  glad  to  re- 
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lieve  herself  by  tears ;  but  it  was  a  dry  pain  that  would  not 
be  relieved  so.    She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at 

the  weather. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

THE  MUFFINS. 

The  early  part  of  the  day  had  been  brilliant  and  beautiful ; 
then,  March-like,  it  had  changed  about,  gathered  up  a  whole 
skyful  of  clouds,  and  turned  at  last  to  snowing.  The  large 
feathery  flakes  were  now  falling  fast ;  melting  as  fast  as  they 
fell ;  making  everything  wet  and  chill  in  the  air  and  under 
the  foot.  Nettie  had  no  India-rubbers ;  she  was  accustomed 
to  get  her  feet  wet  very  often,  so  that  was  nothing  new.  She 
hugged  herself  in  her.  brown  cloak,  on  which  the  beautiful 
snow-flakes  rested  white  for  a  moment  and  then  melted  away, 
gradually  dampening  the  covering  of  her  arms  and  shoulders 
in  a  way  that  would  reach  through  by  and  by.  Nettie  thought 
little  of  it.  What  was  she  thinking  of  ?  She  was  comfort- 
ing herself  with  the  thought  of  that  strong  and  blessed 
Friend  who  has  promised  to  be  always  with  His  servants; 
and  remembering  His  promise — *'  They  shall  not  be  ashamed 
that  wait  for  me."  What  did  the  snow  and  the  wet  matter 
to  Nettie  ?  Tet  she  looked  too  much  like  a  snow-flake  her- 
self when  she  reached  Mr  Jackson's  store  and  went  in.  Hie 
white  frosting  had  lodged  all  round  her  old  black  silk  hood, 
and  even  edged  the  shoulders  of  her  brown  doak ;  and  the 
white  little  face  within  looked  just  as  pure. 

Mr  Jackson  looked  at  her  with  more  than  usual  attention ; 
and  when  Nettie  asked  him  if  he  would  let  her  have  a  shil- 
ling's worth  of  fine  white  sugar  and  dnnamon,  and  trust  her 
till  the  next  week  for  the  money,  he  made  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  ;  but  measured  or  weighed  it  out  f  («^  her  directly, 
and  even  said  he  would  trust  her  for  more  than  that.  So 
Nettie  thanked  him,  and  went  on  to  the  less  easy  part  of  her 
errand.    Her  lieart  began  to  beat  a  little  now. 

The  feathery  snowflakes  fell  thicker  and  made  eveiythiDg 
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wetter  than  ever;  it  was  very  raw  and  chill,  and  few  people 
were  abroad.  Nettie  went  on,  past  the  little  bake-woman's 
house,  and  past  all  the  thickly-built  part  of  the  village.  Then 
came  houses  more  scattered ;  large,  handsome  houses,  with 
beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  and  handsome  garden  palings 
along  the  roadsida  Fast  one  or  two  of  these  ;  and  then  there 
was  a  space  of  wild  ground ;  and  here  Mr  Jackson  was  put- 
ting up  a  new  house  for  himself,  and  meant  to  have  a  fine 
place.  The  wild  bushes  grew  in  a  thick  hedge  along  by  the 
fence,  but  over  the  tops  of  them  Nettie  could  see  the  new 
timbers  of  the  frame  that  the  carpenters  had  been  raising 
that  day.  She  went  on  till  she  came  to  an  opening  in  the 
hedge  and  fence  as  well,  and  then  the  new  building  was  close 
before  her.  The  men  were  at  work  yet,  finishing  their  day's 
business ;  the  sound  of  hammering  rung  sharp  on  all  sides 
of  the  frame ;  some  were  up  on  ladders,  some  were  below. 
Nettie  walked  slowly  up  and  then  round  the  place,  searching 
for  her  father.  At  last  she  found  him.  He  and  Barry,  who 
was  learning  his  father's  trade,  were  on  the  ground  at  one 
side  of  the  frame,  busy  as  bees.  Talking  was  going  on 
roundly  too,  as  well  as  hammering,  and  Nettie  drew  near 
and  stood  a  few  minutes  without  any  one  n9ticing  her.  She 
was  not  in  a  hurry  to  interrupt  the  work  nor  to  tell  her 
errand ;  she  waited. 

Barry  saw  her  first,  but  ungraciously  would  not  speak  to 
her  nor  for  her.  If  she  was  there  for  anything,  he  said  to 
himself,  it  was  for  some  spoH-sport ;  and  one  pail  of  water 
a  day  was  enough  for  him.  Mr  Mathieson  was  looking  the 
other  way. 

''I  say,  Mathieson,"  called  one  of  the  men  from  the  inside 
of  the  frame, — "  I  s'pose  'tain't  worth  carrying  any  of  this 
hum— Jackson '11  have  enough  without  it?"  The  words 
were  explained  to  Nettie's  horror,  by  a  jug  in  the  man's 
hands  which  he  lifted  to  his  lips. 

'^  Jackspn  '11  do  something  handsome  in  that  way  to-night," 
said  Nettie's  father,  "  or  he  '11  not  do  as  he 's  done  by,  such 
a  conf  ouAded  wet  evening.  But  I  Ve  stood  to  my  word,  and 
I  expect  he'll  stand  to  his'n." 
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^  His  word  was  oysters,  wam't  it  1 "  called  another  man, 
from  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

"  Panch  and  oysters,"  said  Mathieson,  hammering  away, — 
*'  or  I  Ve  raised  the  last  frame  I  ever  tmll  raise,  for  him.  I 
expect  he  '11  stand  it." 

"  Oysters  ain't  much  comit,"  said  another  speaker.  "I'd 
rather  have  a  slice  of  good  sweet  pork  any  day.'' 

"  Father,"  said  Nettie.  She  had  come  close  up  to  him,  but 
she  trembled.    What  possible  chance  could  she  have  ! 

'*  Hollo ! "  said  Mr  Mathieson,  turning  suddenly.  ''  Nettie ! 
— what 's  to  pay,  girl  1 " 

He  spoke  roughly,  and  Nettie  saw  that  his  face  was  red. 
She  trembled  all  over ;  but  she  spoke  as  bravely  as  she  could. 

"  Father,  I  am  come  to  invite  you  home  to  supper  to  night. 
Mother  and  I  have  a  particular  reason  to  want  to  see  you. 
Will  you  come?" 

^  Come  where  1 "  said  Mr  Mathieson,  but  half  understand- 
ing her. 

"  Come  home  to  tea,  father.  I  came  to  ask  you.  Mother 
has  made  something  you  like." 

"I'm  busy,  child.  Go  home.  I'm  going  to  supx)er  at 
Jackson's.  Go  home."  He  turned  to  his  hammering  again. 
But  Nettie  stood  still  in  the  snow  and  waited. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  after  a  minute,  coming  yet  closer,  and 
speaking  more  low. 

"  What !  Ain't  you  gone  1 "  exclaimed  Mr  Mathieson. 

"  Father,"  said  Nettie,  softly,  "  mother  has  made  muffins 
for  you, — and  you  used  to  like  them  so  much,  she  says  ;  and 
they  are  light  and  beautiful  and  just  ready  to  bake.  Won't 
you  come  and  have  them  with  us )  Mother  says  they'll  be 
very  nice." 

"Why  didn't  she  make  em  another  time?"  grumbled 
Barry,  "  when  we  wem't  going  to  punch  and  oysters  !  That 's 
a  game ! " 

If  Mathieson  had  not  been  drinking,  he  might  have  been 
touched  by  the  sight  of  Nettie ;  so  very  white  and  delicate 
her  little  face  looked,  trembling  and  eager,  within  that  border 
of  her  black  hood  on  which  the  snow  crystals  lay,  a  very 
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doubtful  and  unwholesome  embroidery.  She  looked  as  if 
she  was  going  to  melt  and  disappear  like  one  of  them ;  and 
perhaps  Mr  Mathieson  did  feel  the  effect  of  her  presence,  but 
he  felt  it  only  to  be  vexed  and  irritated ;  and  Barry's  sug- 
gestion fell  into  ready  ground. 

"  I  tell  you,  go  home  ! "  he  said  roughly.  "  What  are  you 
doing  here  1  I  tell  you  I  'm  not  coming  home — I  'm  engaged 
to  supper  to  night,  and  I  'm  not  going  to  miss  it  for  any 
fool's  nonsense.    Go  home  !  ** 

Nettie's  lip  trembled,  but  that  was  all  the  outward  show 
of  the  agitation  withia  She  would  not  have  delayed  to  obey, 
if  her  father  had  been  quite  himself ;  in  his  present  condition 
she  thought  perhaps  the  next  word  might  undo  the  last ;  she 
could  not  go  without  another  trial  She  waited  an  instant, 
and  again  said,  softly  and  pleadingly,  "  Father,  I  Ve  been  and 
got  cinnamon  and  sugar  for  you, — all  ready." 

"  Cinnamon  and  sugar ! " — ^he  cursed  with  a  great  oath  ;  and 
turning  gave  Nettie  a  violent  push  from  him,  that  was  half 
a  blow.  "  Go  home,"  he  repeated,  "  go  home  !  and  mind  your 
business ;  and  don't  take  it  upon  you  to  mind  mine." 

Nettie  reeled,  staggered,  and  coming  blindly  against  one 
or  two  timbers  that  lay  on  the  ground,  she  fell  heavily  over 
them.  Nobody  saw  her.  Mr  Mathieson  had  not  looked  after 
giving  her  the  push,  and  Barry  had  gone  over  to  help  some- 
body who  called  him.  Nettie  felt  dizzy  and  sick ;  but  she 
picked  herself  up,  and  wet  and  downhearted  took  the  road 
home  again.  She  was  sadly  downhearted.  Her  little  bit  of 
a  castle  in  the  air  had  tumbled  all  to  pieces ;  and  what  was 
more,  it  had  broken  down  upon  her.  A  hope,  faint  indeed, 
but  a  hope,  had  kept  her  up  through  all  her  exertions  that 
day ;  she  felt  very  feeble,  now  the  hope  was  gone ;  and  that 
her  father  should  have  laid  rough  hands  on  her,  hurt  her 
sorely.  It  hurt  her  bitterly ;  he  had  never  done  so  before ; 
and  the  cause  why  he  came  to  do  it  now,  rather  made  it 
more  sorrowful  than  less  so  to  Nettie's  mind.  She  could  not 
help  a  few  salt  tears  from  falling ;  and  for  a  moment  Nettie's 
faith  trembled.  Feeling  weak,  and  broken,  and  miserable, 
the  thought  came  coldly  across  her  mind, — vmM  the  Lord 
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not  hear  her  after  all?  It  was  but  a  moment  of  faitb- 
trembling,  but  it  made  her  sick.  There  was  more  to  do  that ; 
the  push  and  fall  over  the  timbers  had  jarred  her  more  than 
she  knew  at  the  moment  Nettie  walked  slowly  back  upon 
her  road  till  she  neared  the  shop  of  Mme.  Auguste ;  then  she 
felt  herself  growing  very  ill,  and  just  reached  the  French- 
woman's door  to  faint  away  on  her  8tep& 

She  did  not  remain  there  two  seconds.  Mme.  Auguste 
had  seen  her  go  by  an  hour  before,  and  now  sat  at  her  win- 
dow looking  out  to  amuse  herself,  but  with  a  special  intent 
to  see  and  waylay  that  pale  child  on  her  repassing  the  house. 
She  saw  the  little  black  hood  reappear,  and  started  to  open 
the  door,  just  in  time  to  see  Nettie  fall  down  at  her  thresh- 
old. As  instantly  two  willing  arms  were  put  imder  her,  and 
lifted  up  the  child,  and  bore  her  into  the  house.  Then  Mad- 
ame took  off  her  hood,  touched  her  lips  with  brandy,  and  her 
brow  with  Cologne  water,  and  chafed  her  hands.  She  had 
laid  Nettie  on  the  floor  of  the  inner  room,  and  put  a  piUow 
under  her  head ;  the  strength  which  had  brought  her  so  far 
having  failed  there,  and  proved  unequal  to  lift  her  again  and 
put  her  on  the  bed.  Nettie  presently  came  to,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  looked  at  her  nurse. 

"Why,  my  Nettie,"  said  the  little  woman,  "what  is  this, 
my  child  ?  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ** 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Nettie,  scarce  over  her  breath. 

"Do  you  feel  better  now,  mon  enfant) " 

Nettie  did  not,  and  did  not  speaL  Mme.  Auguste  mixed 
a  spoonful  of  brandy  and  water  and  made  her  take  it.  That 
revived  her  a  little. 

"I  must  get  up  and  go  home,"  were  the  first  words  she 
said. 

"JT"^  ^®  ^^"^  ^^^^  till  I  get  some  person  to  lift  you 
ontnebed,   said  the  Frenchwoman  decidedly.    "I  have  not 
more  strength  than  a  fly.     What  ails  you,  Nettie  ] " 
I  don't  know." 

to^»  one  spoonful  more.    What  did  you  have  for  dinner 
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dont  know.     But  I  must  go  home !"  said  Nettie,  try. 
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ing  to  raise  herself.    "  Mother  will  want  me — she  '11  want 


me. 


"You  will  lie  still,  like  a  good  child,"  said  her  friend, 
gently  putting  her  back  on  her  pillow;  "and  I  will  find 
some  person  to  carry  you  home,  or  some  person  what  will 
bring  your  mother  hera  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  find 
some  one  now.    You  lie  still,  Nettie." 

Nettie  lay  still,  feeling  weak  after  that  exertion  of  trying 
to  raise  herself.  She  was  quite  restored  now,  and  her  first 
thoughts  were  of  grief  that  she  had  for  a  moment,  and  under 
any  discouragement,  failed  to  trust  fully  the  Lord's  promises. 
She  trusted  them  now.  Let  her  father  do  what  he  would, 
let  things  look  as  dark  as  they  might,  Nettie  felt  sure  that 
"the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him"  had  a 
blessing  in  store  for  her.  Bible  words,  sweet  and  long-loved 
and  rested  on,  came  to  her  mind,  and  Nettie  rested  on  them 
with  perfect  rest.  "  For  he  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred 
the  afiliction  of  the  afflicted ;  neither  hath  he  hid  his  face 
from  him  ;  but  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he  heard,**  "  Our 
heart  shall  rejoice  in  him,  because  we  have  trusted  in  his  holy 
najney  Prayer  for  forgiveness,  and  a  thanksgiving  of  great 
peace,  fiUed  Nettie's  heart  all  the  while  the  Frenchwoman 
was  gone. 

Meanwhile  Mme.  Auguste  had  been  looking  into  the 
street,  and  seeing  nobody  out  in  the  wet  snow,  she  rushed 
back  to  Nettie.    Nettie  was  like  herself  now,  only  very  pale. 

"  I  must  have  cut  my  lip  somehow,"  she  said ;  "  there 's 
blood  on  my  handkerchief.    How  did  I  come  in  here  r' 

"Blood!"  said  the  Frenchwoman;  "where  did  you  cut 
yourself,  Nettie  1    Let  mo  look." 

Which  she  did,  with  a  face  so  anxious  and  eager  that 
Nettie  smiled  at  her.  Her  own  brow  was  as  quiet  and 
placid  as  ever  it  was. 

"  How  did  I  get  in  here,  Mrs  Auguste  1" 

The  Frenchwoman,  however,  did  not  answer.  Listead  of 
which  she  went  to  her  cupboard  and  got  a  cup  and  spoon, 
and  then  from  a  little  saucepan  on  the  stove  dipped  out 
some  riz-avrffras  again. 
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**  What  did  you  have  for  dinner,  Nettie  t  you  did  not  tell 

"  Not  much— I  wasn't  hnngry,"  said  Nettie,  "  Oh,  I  must 
get  up  and  go  home  to  mother." 

."  You  shall  eat  somethiug  first,"  said  her  friend ;  and  she 
raised  Nettie's  head  upon  another  pillow,  and  began  to  feed 
her  with  a  spoon.  "  It  is  good  it  is  not  a  m^gre  day— for 
yon.  Where  is  yonr  father  1  Don't  talk,  but  tell  me.  I 
will  do  everything  right." 

"  He  is  at  work  on  Mr  Jackson's  new  house." 

"  Is  he  there  to-day  t" 

"  Yesi." 

Um&  Auguste  gave  her  all  the  "potage"  in  the  cupt 
then  bade  her  keep  still,  and  went  to  the  shop  window. 
It  was  time  for  the  men  to  be  quitting  work,  she  knew ; 
she  watched  for  the  carpenters  to  come.  If  they  were  not 
gone  by  already! — how  should  she  know!  Even  as  she 
thoQgbt  this,  a  sound  of  mde  steps  and  men's  voices  came 
from  down  the  road ;  and  the  Frenchwoman  went  to  her 
door  and  opened  it  The  men  came  along,  a  scattered  group 
of  four  or  five. 

"  Is  Hi  Mat'ieson  there  1 "  she  said.  Mme.  Auguste 
hardly  knew  him  by  sight  "  Men,  I  say  1  is  Mr  Mat'ieson 
there  (" 

"Geoi^^e,  that's  you;  you're  wanted,"  said  one  of  the 
gronp,  looking  back;  and  a  fine-lookinft  large,  tall  man 
paused  at  Madame's  threshold. 

"Are  you  Mr  Mat'ieson  1"  swd  the  Frenchwoman. 

"Yes,  ma'am.    That's  my  name." 

"  Will  you  come  in  J  I  have  something  to  speak  to  you. 
Yourlitlle  dauyliter  Nettie  is  very  sick." 

"Sickl"  exclaimed  the  maa     "Nettie!— where  is  she)" 

bhe  !s  here.     Hush !  you  must  not  say  nothing  to  her, 

but  she  is  very  .<u-k.    She  is  come  fainting  at  my  door,  and 

1  have  got  her  ui  here;  but  she  wants  to  go  home,  and  I 

think  you  had  Letter  tell  her  she  wiU  not  go  homa  but  she 

"  w^^     •"  ^'^^  ""^  to-night" 
Where  la  she  J"  said  Mr  Uathieson;  and  he  stepped  in 
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with  SO  little  ceremony  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave 
way  before  him.    He  looked  round  the  shop. 

"  She  is  not  here — ^you  shall  see  her ;  but  you  must  not 
tell  her  she  is  sick,"  said  the  Frenchwoman  anxiously. 

'*  Where  is  she  1 "  repeated  Mr  Mathieson,  with  a  tone  and 
look  which  made  Mme.  Auguste  afraid  he  would  burst  the 
doors  if  she  did  not  open  them.  She  opened  the  inner  door 
without  further  preparation,  and  Mr  Mathieson  walked  in. 
By  the  fading  light  he  saw  Nettie  lying  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet.  He  was  thoroughly  himself  now;  sobered  in  more 
ways  than  ona  He  stood  still  when  he  had  got  there,  and 
spoke  not  a  word. 

"  Father ! "  said  Nettie,  softly. 

He  stooped  down  over  her.   "  What  do  you  want,  Nettie  1" 

"  Can't  I  go  home  ]" 

"She  much  better  not  go  home  to-night !"  began  Mme. 
Auguste,  earnestly.  "  It  is  so  wet  and  cold !  She  will  stay 
here  with  me  to-night,  Mr  Mat'ieson.  You  will  tell  her  that 
it  is  best." 

But  Nettie  said,  "Flecue,  let  me  go  home !  mother  will  be 
so  troubled."  She  spoke  little  for  she  felt  weak ;  but  her 
father  saw  her  very  eager  in  the  request.  He  stooped  and 
put  his  strong  arms  under  her,  and  lifted  her  up. 

"  Have  you  got  anything  you  can  put  over  her  ] "  he  said, 
looking  round  the  room.    "  I  '11  fetch  it  back." 

Seeing  that  the  matter  was  quite  taken  out  of  her  hands, 
the  kind  little  Frenchwoman  was  very  quick  in  her  arrange- 
ments. She  put  on  Nettie's  head  a  warm  hood  of  her  own ; 
then  round  her  and  over  her  she  wrapped  a  thick  woollen 
counterpane,  that,  to  be  sure,  would  have  let  no  snow 
through  if  the  distance  to  be  travelled  had  been  twice  as 
far.  As  she  folded  and  arranged  the  thick  stuff  round 
Nettie's  head  so  as  to  shield  even  her  face  from  the  outer 
air,  she  said,  half  whispering — 

"  I  would  not  tell  nothing  to  your  mother  about  your  lip ; 
it  is  not  much.  I  wish  I  could  keep  you.  Now  she  is  ready, 
Mr  Mat'ieson." 

And  Mr  Mathieson  stalked  out  of  the  house,  and  strode 
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aloDg  the  load  with  firm  swift  steps ;  till  past  Jackson's,  and 
past  the  turning,  he  came  to  his  own  door,  and  carried  Nettie 
up  stains.  He  never  said  a  word  the  whole  way.  Nettie 
was  too  muffled  up,  and  too  feeble  to  speak;  so  the  first 
word  was  when  he  had  come  in  and  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
which  he  did  with  Nettie  still  in  his  arms.  Mrs  Mathieson, 
standing  white  and  silent,  waited  to  see  what  was  the  matter; 
she  had  no  power  to  ask  a  question.  Her  husband  unfolded 
the  counterpane  that  was  wrapped  round  Nettie's  head ;  and 
there  she  was,  looking  very  like  her  usual  self,  only  exceed- 
ingly paJbe.  As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  mother's  face, 
Nettie  would  have  risen  and  stood  up,  but  her  father's  arms 
held  her  fast.  "  What  do  you  want,  Nettie  ]''  he  asked.  It 
was  the  first  word. 

"  Nothing,  father,"  said  Nettie ;  "  only  lay  me  on  the  bed, 
please ;  and  then  you  and  mother  have  supper." 

Mr  Mathieson  took  her  to  bed  and  laid  her  gently  down, 
removing  the  snow- wet  counterpane  which  was  round  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  faltered  liirs  Mathieson. 

"Nothing  much,  mother,"  said  Nettie  quietly;  "only 
I  was  a  little  sick.  Won't  you  bake  the  muffins,  and  have 
supper  1 " 

"  What  will  yot*  have  1 "  said  her  father. 

"  Nothing, — I  've  had  something.  I  feel  nicely  now,"  said 
Nettie.  "  Mother,  won't  you  have  supper,  and  let  me  see 
youl" 

Mrs  Mathieson's  strength  had  well-nigh  deserted  her; 
but  Nettie's  desire  was  urgent,  and  seeing  that  her  husband 
had  seated  himself  by  the  bed-side  and  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  being  anywhere  but  at  home  that  evening,  she  at 
length  gathered  up  her  faculties  to  do  what  was  the  best 
thing  to  be  done;  and  went  about  preparing  the  supper. 
Nettie's  eyes  watched  her,  and  Mr  Mathieson  when  he 
thought  himself  safe  watched  ?ier.  He  did  not  look  like 
the  same  man,  so  changed  and  sobered  was  the  expression 
of  his  face.  Mrs  Mathieson  was  devoured  by  fear,  even  in 
observing  this;  but  Nettie  was  exceedingly  happy.  She 
did  not  feel  anything  but  weakness  :  and  she  lay  on  her 
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pillow  watching  the  muffins  baked  and  sugared,  and  then 
watching  them  eaten,  wondering  and  rejoicing  within  herself 
at  the  way  in  which  her  father  had  been  brought  to  eat  his 
supper  there  at  home  after  alL  She  was  the  only  one  that 
enjoyed  anything,  though  her  father  and  mother  ate  to 
please  her.  Mrs  Mathieson  had  asked  an  account  of  Nettie's 
illness,  and  got  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  She  had  been 
faint,  her  husband  said ;  he  had  found  her  at  Mrs  Auguste's 
and  brought  her  home ;  that  was  about  all.  After  supper 
he  came  and  sat  by  Nettie  again ;  and  said  she  was  to  sleep 
there,  with  her  mother;  and  he  would  go  up  and  take 
Nettie's  place  in  the  attia  Nettie  in  vain  said  she  was 
well  enough  to  go  up  stairs ;  her  father  cut  the  question 
short,  and  bade  Mrs  Mathieson  go  up  and  get  any  things 
Nettie  wanted.  When  she  had  left  the  room,  he  stooped 
his  head  down  to  Nettie  and  said  low, 

"  What  was  that  about  your  lip  ? " 

Nettie  started ;  she  thought  he  would  fancy  it  had  been 
done,  if  done  at  all,  when  he  gave  her  the  push  at  the  frame- 
house.  But  she  did  not  dare  to  answer.  She  said  it  was 
only  that  she  had  found  a  little  blood  on  her  handkerchief, 
and  supposed  she  might  have  cut  her  lip  when  she  fell  on 
Mrs  Auguste's  threshold,  when  she  had  fainted. 

"Shew  me  your  handkerchief,"  said  her  father.  Nettie 
obeyed.  He  looked  at  it,  and  looked  close  at  her  lips,  to 
find  where  they  might  have  been  wounded;  and  Nettie 
was  sorry  to  see  how  much  he  felt,  for  he  even  looked  pale 
himself  as  he  turned  away  from  her.  But  he  was  as  gentle 
and  kind  as  he  could  be;  Nettie  had  never  seen  him  so; 
and  when  he  went  off  up  to  bed,  and  Nettie  was  drawn  into 
her  mother's  arms  to  go  to  sleep,  she  was  very,  very  happy. 
But  she  did  not  tell  her  hopes  or  her  joys  to  her  mother ; 
she  only  told  her  thanks  to'  the  Lord ;  and  that  she  did  till 
she  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Nettie  was  well  enough  to  get  up  and 
dress  herself.  That  was  all  she  was  suffered  to  do  by 
father  or  mother.  Mr  Mathieson  sent  Barry  for  water 
and  wood,  and  himself  looked  after  the  stove-fire  while 

2d 
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Mrs  Mathieson  was  busy ;  all  the  rest  he  did  was  to  take 
Nettie  in  his  arms  and  sit  holding  her  till  breakfast  was 
ready.  He  did  not  talk,  and  he  kept  Barry  quiet ;  he  was 
like  a  different  man.  Nettie,  feeling  indeed  very  weak, 
could  only  sit  with  her  head  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and 
wonder,  and  think,  and  pray  quiet  prayers  in  her  heart. 
She  was  very  pale  yet,  and  it  distressed  Mr  Mathieson  to 
see  that  she  could  not  eat.  So  he  laid  her  on  the  bed,  when 
he  was  going  to  his  work,  and  told  her  she  was  to  stay  there 
and  be  still,  and  he  would  bring  her  something  good  when 
he  came  home. 

The  day  was  strangely  long  and  quiet  to  Nettie.  Instead 
of  going  to  school  and  flying  about  at  home  doing  all  sorts 
of  things,  she  lay  on  the  bed  and  followed  her  mother  with 
her  eyes  as  she  moved  about  the  room  at  her  work.  The 
eyes  often  met  Mrs  Mathieson's  eyes;  and  once  Nettie  called 
her  mother  to  her  bed-side. 

"  Mother,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Mrs  Mathieson  stood  still  and  had  some  trouble  to  speak. 
At  last  she  told  Nettie  she  was  sorry  to  see  her  lying  there 
and  not  able  to  be  up  and  about. 

"  Mother,"  said  Nettie,  expressively,  " '  There  is  rest  for 
the  weary.* " 

"  O  Nettie,"  said  her  mother,  beginning  to  cry,  "  you  are 
all  I  have  got,  my  blessed  one  !" 

"  Hush,  mother,"  said  Nettie ;  "  /  am  not  your  blessed 
one, — ^you  forget ;  and  I  am  not  aU  you  have  got  Where  is 
Jesus,  mother  ]    O  mother,  *rest  in  the  Lord  T  " 

"I  don't  deserve  to,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson,  trying  to  stop 
her  tears. 

"I  feel  very  well,"  Nettie  went  on;  "only  weak,  but  I 
shall  be  well  directly.  And  I  am  so  happy,  mother.  Won't 
you  go  on  and  get  dinner  1  and,  mother,  just  do  that—*  rest 
in  the  Lord.'" 

Nettie  was  not  able  to  talk  much,  and  Mrs  Mathieson 
checked  herself,  and  went  on  with  her  work,  as  she  begged. 
When  her  father  came  home  at  night  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  brought  home  some  fresh  oysters,  that  he  thought 
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would  tempt  Nettie's  appetite ;  but  it  was  much  more  to  her 
that  he  staid  quietly  at  home  and  never  made  a  move  to- 
wards going  out  Eating  was  not  in  Nettie's  line  just  now; 
the  little  kind  Frenchwoman  had  been  to  see  her  in  the 
course  of  the  day  and  brought  some  delicious  rolls  and  a 
jug  of  rizrau-graSj  which  was  what  seemed  to  suit  Nettie's 
appetite  best  of  alL 
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Several  days  went  on ;  she  did  not  feel  sick,  and  she  was  a 
little  stronger ;  but  appetite  and  colour  were  wanting.  Her 
father  would  not  let  her  do  anything ;  he  would  not  let  her 
go  up  to  her  garret  to  sleep,  though  Nettie  pleaded  for  it 
fearing  he  must  be  uncomfortable.  He  said  it  was  fitter  for 
him  than  for  her,  though  he  made  faces  about  it.  He  always 
came  home  and  staid  at  home  now,  and  especially  attended 
to  Nettie ;  his  wages  came  home  too,  and  he  brought  every 
day  something  to  try  to  tempt  her  to  eat ;  and  he  was  quiet 
and  grave  and  kind — ^not  the  same  person. 

Mrs  Mathieson  in  the  midst  of  all  her  distress  about  Nettie 
began  to  draw  some  free  breaths.  But  her  husband  thought 
only  of  his  child ;  perhaps  of  himself ;  and  drew  none. 
Kegularly  after  supper  he  would  draw  Nettie  to  his  arms, 
'  and  sit  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder ;  silent  generally,  only 
he  would  sometimes  ask  her,  "  What  she  would  like  % "  The 
first  time  he  put  this  inquiry  when  Mr  Lumber  was  out  of 
the  way,  Nettie  answered  by  asking  him  to  read  to  her.  Mr 
Mathieson  hesitated  a  little,  not  unkindly,  and  then  read ; 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  of  course,  for  Nettie  wished  to  hear 
nothing  else.  And  after  that  he  often  read  to  her ;  for  Mr 
Lumber  kept  up  his  old  habits,  and  preferred  livelier  com- 
pany, and  so  was  always  out  in  the  evenings. 

So  several  days  passed;  and  when  Saturday  came,  Mr 
Mathieson  lost  half  a  day's  work  and  took  a  long  walk  to  a 
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farm  where,  the  people  kept  pigeons ;  and  brought  home  one 
for  Nettie's  supper.  However,  she  could  fancy  but  very  little 
of  it 

"What  shall  I  do  for  you?"  said  her  father.  "You  go 
round  like  a  shadow,  and  you  don*t  eat  much  more.  What 
shall  I  do  that  you  would  Hke]** 

This  time  there  was  nobody  in  the  room.  Nettie  lifted 
her  head  from  his  shoulder,  and  met  his  eyes. 

"  If  you  would  come  to  Jesus,  father  1" 

"What?"  said  Mr  Mathieson.  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  that,  Nettie.    I  aia't  fit.'* 

"  Jesus  will  take  you  anyhow,  father,  if  you  will  come." 

"  We  '11  talk  about  that  some  other  time,"  said  Mr  Mathie- 
son,— "when  you  get  well." 

"  But  suppose  I  don't  get  well,  father  1 " 

"  Eh  1"  said  Mr  Mathieson,  startled. 

"  Perhaps  I  shan't  get  well,"  said  Nettie,  her  quiet  grave 
face  not  changing  in  the  least ; — "  then  I  shall  go  to  the 
golden  city ;  and,  father,  I  shall  be  looking  for  you  till  you 
come." 

Mr  Mathieson  did  not  know  how  to  answer  her ;  he  only 
groaned. 

"  Father,  will  you  come  1 "  Nettie  repeated,  a  little  faint 
streak  of  colour  in  her  cheeks  shewing  the  earnestness  of 
the  feeling  at  work.  But  her  words  had  a  mingled  accent  of 
tenderness  and  hope,  which  was  irresistible. 

"  Yes,  Nettie,  if  you  will  shew  me  how,"  her  father  an- 
swered, in  a  lowered  voice.  And  Nettie's  eye  gave  one  . 
bright  flash  of  joy.  It  was  as  if  all  her  strength  had  gone 
out  at  that  flash,  and  she  was  obliged  to  lean  back  on  her 
father's  shoulder  and  wait ;  joy  seemed  to  have  taken  away 
her  breath.   He  waited,  too,  without  knowing  why  she  did. 

"  Father,  the  only  thing  to  do,  is  to  come  to  Jesus." 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Nettie  ]   You  know  I  don't  know." 

"  It  means,  father,  that  Jesus  is  holding  out  His  hand  with 
a  promise  to  you.  Now,  if  you  wiU  take  the  promise, — ^that 
isaa" 

"What  is  the  promise,  Nettie  1 " 
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Nettie  waited,  gathered  breath,  for  the  talk  made  her 
heart  beat ;  and  then  said,  "  *  This  is  the  promise  that  he 
hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life/  " 

"  How  can  a  sinful  man  take  such  a  promise  1  *'  said  Mr 
Mathieson  with  suppressed  feeling.  ^  That  is  for  people  like 
you,  Nettie, — not  me." 

"  Oh,  Jesus  has  bought  it !  '*  cried  Nettie ;  "  it 's  free.  It 's 
without  price.  You  may  have  it  if  you  'U  believe  in  Him 
and  love  Him,  father — ^I  can't  talk;" 

She  had  talked  too  much,  or  the  excitement  had  been  too 
strong  for  her.  Her  words  were  broken  off  by  coughing,  and 
she  remarked  that  her  Up  must  have  bled  again.  Her  father 
laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  from  that  time,  for  a  number  of 
days,  she  was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ;  for  her  strength  had 
failed  anew  and  yet  more  than  at  first. 

For  two  weeks  she  hardly  moved  from  the  bed.  But 
except  that  she  was  so  very  pale,  she  did  not  look  very  sick; 
her  face  wore  just  its  own  patient  and  happy  expression. 
Her  father  would  not  now  let  her  talk  to  him ;  but  he  did 
everything  she  asked.  He  read  to  her  in  the  Bible ;  Nettie 
would  turn  over  the  leaves  to  the  place  she  wanted,  and  then 
point  it  out  to  him  with  a  look  of  life,  and  love,  and  plea- 
sure, that  was  like  a  whole  sermon;  and  her  father  read 
first  that  sermon  and  then  the  chapter.  He  went  to  church 
as  she  asked  him ;  and  without  her  asking  him,  after  the 
first  Sunday.  Nettie  staid  at  home  on  the  bed  and  sang 
psalms  in  her  heart. 

After  those  two  weeks  there  was  a  change  for  the  better. 
Nettie  felt  stronger,  looked  more  as  she  used  to  look,  and 
got  up  and  even  went  about  a  little.  The  weather  was 
changing  too,  now.  April  days  were  growing  soft  and  green ; 
trees  budding  and  grass  freshening  up,  and  birds  all  alive  in 
the  branches;  and  above  all  the  air  and  the  light — the 
wonderful  soft  breath  of  spring,  and  sunshine  of  spring — 
made  people  forget  that  winter  had  ever  been  harsh  or  severe. 
Nettie  went  out  and  took  little  walks  in  the  sun,  which 
seemed  to  do  her  good;  and  she  begged  so  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  her  garret  again,  that  her  father  took  pity 
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on  her;  sent  Mr  Lumber  away,  and  gave  her  her  old  nice 
little  room  on  the  same  floor  with  the  others.  Her  mother 
cleaned  it  and  put  it  in  order,  and  Nettie  felt  too  happy 
when  she  found  herself  mistress  of  it  again  and  possessed  of 
a  quiet  place  where  she  could  read  and  pray  alone.  With 
windows  open,  how  sweetly  the  spring  walked  in  there,  and 
made  it  warm  and  bright  and  fragrant  too.  But  Nettie  had 
a  tenderness  for  her  old  garret  as  long  as  she  lived. 

"  It  had  got  to  be  full  of  the  Bible,  mother,"  she  said  one 
day.    **  You  know  it  was  too  cold  often  to  sit  up  there ;  so 
I  used  to  go  to  bed  and  lie  awake  and  think  of  things, — at 
night  when  the  stars  were  shining, — ^and  in  the  morning  in 
the  moonlight  sometimes.'? 
"  But  how  was  the  garret  *  full  of  the  Bible,'  Nettie  ? " 
"  Oh  I  had  a  way  of  looking  at  some  part  of  the  roof  or 
the  window  when  I  was  thinking; — ^when  I  couldn't  have 
the  Bible  in  my  hands." 
«  Well,  how  did  that  make  it  1 " 

"  Why,  the  words  seemed  to  be  all  over,  mother.   There  was 
one  big  nail  I  used  often  to  be  looking  at  when  I  was  think- 
ing over  texts,  and  a  knot-hole  in  one  of  the  clapboards ; 
my  texts  used  to  seem  to  go  in  and  out  of  that  knot-hole. 
And  somehow,  mother,  I  got  so  that  I  hardly  ever  opened 
the  shutter  without  thinking  of  those  words—*  Open  ye  the 
gates,  that  the  righteous  nation  that  keepeth  the  truth  may 
enter  in.'    I  don't  know  why,  but  I  used  to  think  of  it 
And  out  of  that  window  I  used  to  see  the  stars,  and  look  at 
the  golden  city." 

^**Look  at  it  I «  said  Mrs  Mathieson. 
In  my  thoughts,  you  .know,  mother.    O  mother,  how 

,^  fn^fw^"*®'  ^?^*  ^^^  ^^^^S  *^  ^^^  city !  It  seems  to  me  as 
i,i«rJ  ff  ^'I'^^Sht  wa«  a  curtain  let  down,-and  the  city  is 
just  on  the  other  side." 

couL^*fllJi!?^^.f?'^°^  ^*y»  t^e  windows  open,  and  the 

Nettie  was  lyin^  on  A     J'^^'^'^S  leaf   began  to  appear. 

^ork  bv  her  fti.l1.    \>r'       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  room,  her  mother  at 

y        side.     Mrs  Mathieson  looked  at  her  earnest 
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eyes,  and  then  "wistfully  out  of  the  window  where  they  were 
gazing. 

'*  What  makes  you  think  so  much  about  it  1 ''  she  said  at 
last. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  always  do.  I  used  to  think  about  it 
last  winter,  looking  out  at  the  stars.  Why,  mother,  you 
know  Jesus  is  there ;  how  can  I  help  thinking  about  it  1 " 

"  He  is  here  too,"  murmured  poor  Mrs  Mathieson. 

"Mother,"  said  Nettie,  tenderly, "  aren't  those  good  words, 
— *  He  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the  afl^ction  of  the 
afflicted,  neither  hath  he  hid  his  face  from  him ;  but  when 
he  cried  unto  him,  he  heard  ? '  I  have  thought  of  those  words 
very  often." 

Nettie  wished  she  could  sing,  for  she  had  often  seen  sing- 
ing comfort  her  mother ;  but  she  had  not  the  power  to-day. 
She  gave  her  the  best  she  could.  Her  words,  however,  con- 
stantly carried  hurt  and  healing  together  to  her  mother's 
mind.  But  when  Nettie  vent  on  to  repeat  softly  the  verse 
of  a  hymn  that  follows,  she  was  soothed,  notwithstanding 
the  hinted  meaning  in  the  words.  So  sweet  was  the  trust  of 
the  hymn,  so  unruffled  the  trust  of  the  speaker.  The  words 
were  from  a  little  bit  of  a  book  of  translations  of  German 
hymns  which  Mr  Folke,  her  Sunday-school  teacher,  had 
brought  her,  and  which  was  never  out  of  Nettie's  hand : — 

"  *  As  God  leads  me,  so  my  heart 
In  faith  shall  rest. 
Kor  grief  nor  fear  my  soul  shall  part 

From  Jesus'  hreast. 
In  sweet  belief  I  know 
What  way  my  life  doth  go. 
Since  God  permitteth  so — 
That  must  be  best.'" 

Slowly  she  said  the  words ;  with  her  usual  sober,  placid 
face ;  and  Mrs  Mathieson  was  mute. 

For  some  weeks,  as  the  spring  breathed  warmer  and 
warmer,  Nettie  revived  so  much  that  her  mother  at  times 
felt  encouraged  about  her.  Mr  Mathieson  was  never  de- 
ceived. Whether  his  former  neglect  of  his  child  had  given 
him  particular  keenness  of  vision  in  all  that  concerned  her 
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now,  or  for  whatever  reason,  he  saw  well  enough  and  saw 
constantly,  that  Nettie  was  going  to  leave  him.  There  was 
never  a  wish  of  hers  uncared  for  now ;  there  was  not  a  straw 
suffered  to  lie  in  her  path,  that  he  could  take  out  of  it  He 
went  to  church,  and  he  read  at  home;  he  changed  his 
behaviour  to  her  mother  as  well  as  to  herself,  and  he 
brought  Barry  to  his  bearings.  What  more  did  Nettie 
want? 

One  Sunday,  late  in  May,  Nettie  had  staid  at  home  alone 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  gone  to  church,  the 
neighbour  down  stairs  having  promised  to  look  after  her. 
She  needed  no  looking  after,  though;  she  spent  her  time 
pleasantly  with  her  Bible  and  her  hymns,  till  feeling  tired 
she  went  to  her  room  to  lie  down.  The  windows  were  open ; 
it  was  a  very  warm  day ;  the  trees  were  in  leaf,  and  from  her 
bed  Nettie  could  only  see  the  sunshine  in  the  leaves,  and  in 
one  place  through  a  gap  in  the  trees,  a  bit  of  bright  hill-side 
afar  o£  The  birds  sang  merrily,  and  nothing  else  sounded 
at  all ;  it  was  very  Sabbath  stillness.  So  Nettie  lay  till  she 
heard  the  steps  of  the  church-goers  returning ;  and  presently, 
after  her  mother  had  been  there  and  gone,  her  father  came 
into  her  room  to  see  her.  He  kissed  her  and  said  a  few 
words,  and  then  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there  looking 
out.    Both  were  silent  some  time,  while  the  birds  sang  on. 

"  Father,  "  said  Nettie. 

He  turned  instantly,  and  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"Father,"  said  Nettie,  "the  streets  of  the  city  are  all  of 
gold.'* 

"Well,"  said  he,  meeting  her  grave  eyes,  "and  what  then, 
Nettie  r' 

"Only — ^I  was  thinking — ^if  the  streets  are  gold,  how  clean 
must  the  feet  be  that  walk  on  them  1 " 

He  knew  what  her  intent  eyes  meant,  and  he  sat  down  by 
her  bedside  and  laid  his  face  in  his  hands.  "I  am  a  sinful 
man,  Nettie  1 "  he  said. 

"Father,  'This  is  a  faithful  saying,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  mto  the  world  to  save  sinners.' " 

I  don't  deserve  He  should  save  me,  Nettie." 
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"Well,  father,  ask  Him  to  save  you  because  you  don't 
deserve  it" 

"  Wliat  sort  of  a  prayer  would  that  be  1 " 

"The  right  one,  father;  for  Jesus  does  deserve  it,  and 
for  His  sake  is  the  only  way.  If  you  deserved  it,  you 
wouldn't  want  Jesus;  but  now  ^Ife  is  our  peace.'  O 
father  listen,  listen,  to  what  the  Bible  says."  She  had  been 
turning  the  leaves  of  her  Bible,  and  read  low  and  earnestly, 
— "*Now  we  are  ambassadors  for  God,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  GkxL'  O  father,  aren't  you  willing  to  be  re- 
conciled to  Him  1 " 

"  God  knows  I  am  willing ! "  said  Mr  Mathieson. 

*^IIe  is  willing,  I  am  sure,"  said  Nettie.  "*He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him.' 
He  has  made  peace;  He  is  the  Prince  of  Peace;  He  will 
give  it  to  you,  father." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Mr  Mathieson  never  stirred. 
Nor  Nettie,  hardly.  The  words  were  true  of  her, — "  He  that 
believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  She  waited,  looking  at 
him.    Then  he  said,  "  What  must  I  do,  Nettie  1 " 

"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"How,  child?" 

"  Father,  the  best  way  is  to  ask  Him,  and  He  will  tell  you 
how.  If  you  are  only  willing  to  be  His  servant — ^if  you  are 
willing  to  give  yourself  to  the  Lord  Jesus — are  you  willing, 
father  r 

"  I  am  willing  anything  1 — if  He  wiU  have  me,"  said  Mr 
Mathieson. 

"Then  go,  father!"  said  Nettie,  eagerly;  "go  and  ask 
Him,  and  He  will  teach  you  how;  He  will.  He  has  pro- 
mised.   Go,  father,  and  ask  the  Lord — ^will  you  ?    Go  now." 

Her  father  remained  stiU  a  moment — then  he  rose  up  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  she  heard  his  steps  going  up  to 
the  unused  attic.  Nettie  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
and  smiled.  She  was  too  much  exhausted  even  to  pray, 
otherwise  than  with  a  thought 
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Her  mother  soon  came  in,  and  startled  by  her  flushed 
look,  asked  how  she  did.  "Well,"  Nettie  said.  Mrs 
Mathieson  was  uneasy,  and  brought  her  something  to  take, 
which  Nettie  couldn't  eat :  and  insisted  on  her  lyiag  still 
and  trying  to  sleep.  Nettie  thought  she  could  not  sleep ; 
and  she  did  not  for  some  time ;  then  slumber  stole  over  her, 
and  she  slept  sweetly  and  quietly  while  the  hours  of  the 
summer  afternoon  rolled  away.  Her  mother  watched  beside 
her  for  a  long  while  before  she  awoke ;  and  during  that  time 
read  surely  in  Nettie's  delicate  cheek  and  too  delicate  colour, 
what  was  the  sentence  of  separation.  She  read  it,  and 
smothered  the  cry  of  her  heart,  for  Nettie's  sake. 

The  sun  was  descending  towards  the  western  hilly  coim- 
try,  and  long  level  rays  of  light  were  playing  in  the  tree- 
tops,  when  Nettie  awoke. 

"Are  you  there,  mother  1"  she  said;  and  is  the  Sunday  so 
near  over  ?    How  I  have  slept ! " 

"  How  do  you  feel,  dear  ] " 

"  Why,  i  feel  well,"  said  Nettie.  "  It  has  been  a  good  day. 
The  gold  is  all  in  the  air  here— not  in  the  streets."  She  had 
half  raised  herself,  and  was  sitting  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"Do  you  think  of  that  city  all  the  time?"  inquired  Mrs 
Mathieson,  half  jealously. 

"Mother,"  said  Nettie,  slowly,  still  looking  out  at  the 
sunlight,  "would  you  be  very  sorry,  and  very  much  sur- 
prised, if  I  were  to  go  there  before  long  ? " 

"  I  should  not  be  very  much  surprised,  Nettie,"  answered 
her  mother,  in  a  tone  that  told  all  the  rest.  Her  child's  eye 
turned  to  her  sorrowfully  and  understandingly. 

"  You  '11  not  be  very  long  before  you  'U  be  there  too,"  she 
said.    "  Now,  kiss  me,  mother." 

Could  Mrs  Mathifison  help  it?  She  took  Nettie  in  her 
arms,  but  instead  of  the  required  kiss,  there  came  a  burst  of 
passion  that  bowed  her  head  in  convulsive  grief  against  her 
child's  breast.  The  pent-up  sorrow,  the  great  burden  of  love 
and  tenderness,  the  unspoken  gratitude,  the  unspeakable 
longing  of  heart,  all  c&me  in  those  tears  and  sobs  that  shook 
her  as  if  she  had  forgotten  on  what  a  frail  support  she  was 
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half  resting.  Nay,  nature  must  speak  this  one  time;  she 
had  taken  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  she  was  not 
to  be  struggled  with  for  a  while.  Nettie  bore  it.  How  did 
she  bear  it?  With  a  little  trembling  of  lip  at  first;  then 
that  passed,  and  with  quiet  sorrow  she  saw  and  felt  the  suf- 
fering which  had  broken  forth  so  stormily.  True  to  her 
office,  the  little  peacemaker  tried  her  healing  art.  Softly 
stroking  her  mother's  face  and  head  while  she  spoke,  she 
said  very  softly  and  slowly,  "  Mother,  you  know  it  is  Jesus 
that  said, '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.'  You  have  the  mourning  now,  but  He  will  find 
the  comfort  by  and  by." 

Ashamed  of  her  giving  way,  and  of  her  having  left  it  to 
the  weak  one  to  act  the  part  of  the  strong,  Mrs  Mathieson 
checked  herself,  held  up  her  head,  and  dried  her  tears. 
Nettie  lay  down  wearily. 

"  I  will  stay  here,  mother,"  she  said,  "  till  tea  is  ready ; 
and  then  I  will  come."    Mrs  Mathieson  went  to  attend  to  it. 

When  Nettie  went  into  the  other  room,  her  father  was 
sitting  there.  She  said  nothing,  however,  and  even  for  some 
time  did  not  look  into  his  face  to  see  what  he  might  have  to 
say  to  her.  She  took  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit,  and  ate  an 
egg  that  her  mother  had  boiled  for  her.  It  was  when  supper 
was  over,  and  they  had  moved  from  the  table,  and  Mrs 
Mathieson  was  busy  about,  that  Nettie  turned  her  eyes  once 
more  upon  her  father,  with  their  soft  full  inquiry.  He 
looked  grave,  subdued,  tender;  she  had  heard  that  in  his 
voice  already;  not  as  she  had  ever  seen  him  look  befora 
He  met  her  eyes,  and  answered  them. 

"  I  understand  it  now,  Nettie,"  he  said. 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  Nettie's  smila  &he  was  not  a 
child  very  given  to  expressing  her  feelings ;  and  when  plea- 
sure reached  that  point  with  her,  it  was  something  to  see 
such  a  breaking  of  light  upon  a  face  that  generally  dwelt  in 
twilight  sobriety.  Her  father  drew  her  close,  dose  within 
his  arms;  and  without  one  word  Nettie  sat  there,  till  for 
very  happiness  and  weariness  she  fell  asleep ;  and  he  carried 
her  to  her  room. 
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There  was  a  great  calm  fell  upon  the  family  for  a  little 
time  thereafter.  It  was  like  one  of  those  springs  that  were 
paased ;  full  of  misty  light,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  pro- 
mise^   It  was  a  hreath  of  rest. 

But  they  knew  it  would  end — for  a  time  ;  and  one  anm- 
mer  day  the  end  came.  It  was  a  Sunday  again,  and  again 
Nettie  was  lying  on  her  bed,  enjoying  in  her  weakneaa  the 
loveliness  of  the  air  and  beauty  without.  Her  mother  was 
with  her,  and  knew  that  she  had  been  failing  very  fast  for 
some  days.    Nettie  knew  it  too. 

"  How  soon  do  you  think  father  will  be  home  1 "  she  said. 

"  Not  before  another  hour,  I  guess,"  said  Mrs  Mathieson. 
"  Why,  what  of  it,  Nettie  ? " 

"Nothing,"  said  Nettie,  doubtfully;  "I'd  like  him  to 
come." 

"  It  won't  be  long,"  Siud  her  mother, 

"Mother,  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  little  dear  hymn- 
book,"  said  Nettie,  presently ;  "  and  I  want  to  read  you  this 
hymn  now,  and  then  you  will  think  of  me  when  you  read  it. 
May  1 1 " 

"  Read,"  siud  Mrs  Mathieson  ;  and  she  put  np  hei  hand  to 
hide  her  face  from  Nettie,  Nettie  did  not  look,  however ; 
her  eyes  were  on  her  hymn,  and  she  read  it  low  and  sweetly 
— 'ery  sweetly— throu^  There  was  no  tremor  in  her 
voice,  but  now  and  then  a  little  accent  of  joy,  or  a  shade  of 
trademess: — 


"'SooD  UiedMof  abuncealiall  ba  o'er, 
And  (hoQ  suit  veep  do  nKve  ; 
Oor  meetiiig  dsj- 
Shall  iripe  all  toan  awar. 

"'Wo*  I  go  »itligl»dnes«to  onrlioma, 

with  gltdaem  tfaoo  lEult  come  ; 

There  I  Hill  miC    ' 
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"  'Dearest !  what  delight  again  to  share 
Our  sweet  communion  thdre ! 
To  walk  among 
The  holy  ransom'd  throng. 
Hallelujah ! 


«t< 


Here,  in  man^  a  grief  our  hearts  were  one, 
But  there  in  jo^s  alone ; 

Joys  fadmg  never, 

Increasing,  deepening  ever. 
Hallelujah ! 

"  'Not  to  mortal  sight  can  it  be  given 
To  know  the  bliss  of  heaven  ; 
But  thou  shalt  be 
Soon  there,  and  sing  with  me, 
Hallelujah ! 

** '  Meet  again !  yes,  we  shall  meet  again. 
Though  now  we  part  in  pain ! 
His  people  all 
Together  Christ  shall  call. 
Hallelujah.' " 

Mrs  Mathieson's  head  bowed  as  the  hymn  went  on,  but 
she  dared  not  give  way  to  tears ;  and  Nettie's  manner  half 
awed  and  half  charmed  her  into  quietness.  It  was  not  likely 
she  would  forget  those  words  ever !  When  the  reading  had 
ceased,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Mathieson  felt  that  she  could 
look  towards  Nettie  again,  she  saw  that  the  book  had  fallen 
from  her  hand,  and  that  she  was  almost  fainting.  Alarmed 
instantly,  she  called  for  help,  and  got  one  of  the  inmates  of 
the  house  to  go  after  Mr  Mathieson.  But  Nettie  sank  so  fast, 
they  were  afraid  he  would  not  come  in  time.  The  mes- 
senger came  back  without  having  been  able  to  find  him ;  for 
after  the  close  of  the  services  in  the  church  Mr  Mathieson 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  on  an  errand  of  kindness.  Nettie 
herself  was  too  low  to  ask  for  him,  if,  indeed,  she  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  not  there.  They  could  not  tell ;  she  lay 
without  taking  any  notice. 

Bvt  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  bright  in  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  hills  in  the  distance,  Mr 
Mathieson*s  step  was  heard.  One  of  the  neighbours  met 
him,  and  told  him  what  he  must  expect;  and  he  came 
straight  to  Nettie's  room.    And  when  he  bent  down  over 
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her  and  spoke,  Nettie  knew  his  voice,  and  opened  her  eyes, 

and  once  more  smiled.    It  was  like  a  smile  from  another 

country.    Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him.    Mr  Mathieson  bent 

yet  nearer,  and  put  his  lips  to  hers  ;  then  he  tried  to  sx>eak. 

"  My  little  peacemaker,  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ]" 

Nettie  drew  a  long,  long  breath.    "Peace — is — made,' 

she  slowly  said. 

And  the  peacemaker  was  gone  1 


» 
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<*  Blessed  are  tbey  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake :  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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THE  PKINCE  IN  DISGUISK 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  NEW  BOY. 


"What Is  to  pay?**  said  Louis  Harbury,  pushing  Ms  curly 
head  in  among  a  knot  of  his  school-fellows ;  it  was  one  of 
those  heads  very  easily  turned,  and  his  fine  doth  jacket  was 
of  that  sort  that  yields  all  too  easily  to  other  people's  fingers. 
"  I  say,  boys,  what 's  to  pay  1" 

"  Austin  May 's  not  come  home,"  answered  several  voices. 

"  What  if  he  ain't  1 "  said  Louis.    "  Who  cares  ? " 

"  Why,  then,  where  ia  he  ? "  said  Charley  Somers. 

"Grot  lost,  maybe,"  said  Louis.  "He  was  in  church, — 
that  I  know," 

"  Yes,  we  all  know  that,"  said  another,  "  but  where  is  he 
now?" 

"Missed  his  way,"  said  Louis.  "He'll  come  sneaking 
along  towards  bedtime,  you  *11  see." 

"  Austin  May  ain't  a  fool,"  said  the  other  boy.  "And  the 
road 's  straight, — he  couldn't  miss  it,  if  he  followed  his  nose 
— or  his  eyes  either.  It  *s  my  belief  that  he 's  worse  than 
lost, — he 's  stayed  behind  for  a  sham." 

"Well  now,  Dick,  how  could  he?"  said  Louis,  edging 
himself  into  the  circle.    "  Ain't  his  staying  real  9 " 

"  What  a— handsome  boy  you  are,  Louis ! "  said  Dick,  with 

2e 
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a  profonnd  bow.  "Te8,sirl  his  staying  aTra^ 'a  real  enough, 
but  what  he  stayed  for— that  'a  the  point" 

"Yon  know  aomething  about  it,  Dick,"  said  Charley 
Somers.    *'  Come,  tell  I" 

"  I  know  he  hasn't  come  home,"  said  Dick,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  could  Bay  a  great  deal  more  if  he  chose. 

"Well)'  saidChailey. 

"  Well ! "  said  DicL  "  It 's  w^  belief  and  opinion  that  he 
stayed  in  charch  to  go  to  the  commanion-table.  Now,  ain't 
he  a  smasher  1" 

"  Stopped  by  the  way  to  hnut  for  a  bird's  nest,  more  like," 
said  Louia.  "  Why,  he  'a  been  here  only  three  days,  Dick,— 
he  wouldn't  take  on  so,  to  begin  with." 

"Wouldn't  het"  said  Dick.  "We'll  see,  and  Dr  Cwn 
will  see  too,  I'm  tMoking.  Why,  now 's  the  very  tine  for 
him  to  take  on,  as  you  call  i^— six  months  hence  I  'd  trust 

"Bat  what  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  Dick  1'  said 
Will  Peters. 

"  Jnst  this,"  Bsid  Dick.  "When  the  minister  had  blessed 
the  people  that  were  going  away,  as  be  always  does,  Dr  Cani 
got  Dp,  as  he  always  does,  and  gave  the  word  to  march. 
Well,  Anstin  May  was  off  in  the  fnithest  coroo'  of  the  pew, 
and  be  looked  round  and  got  up  with  the  reat,  and  then  he 
stopped  and  sat  down  agam,  his  face  jnst  as  red  as  fir& 
But  old  Cam  didn't  see,  and  down  the  aisle  be  booed  as 
nsnal,  like  a  great  bnmble-be«— as  he  is." 

"Ain't  he,  thon^ !"  said  Charley  Somen^  aiming  a  head 
<d  clover  at  a  small,  briak  speciinen  of  the  Bombaa  toibe 
which  jnst  then  shewed  himself, — "striped  Tiest  and  aQ!" 

"Well,  just  yon  wait  and  see  what  he'U  say,"  aaid  Di<^; 
ben 'a  dinner  df>n«  and  pnyeiB 'meet  rady.  And  wboi  Um 
doctor's  got  tl  :    ■zh,  it  'il  be  onr  tnm." 

"ButXsny.  i  .'VsaidLooisHarbary, "Iwooldn't botkr 
the  boy!     \Vi:.    it  he  <J>if  stay  for  that  1 ' 

''WhAt  if  he  diit'  said  Dick;  "why, then,  he's  b^ter 

than  tbe  doct^>r     .ind  Aat '«  an  at*  nf  JiwnhnrcWnatinn  ' 

Jka  boys  all  lauded;  hot  maw  Om  jnifv-UI  aoo^ed 
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out  over  tlie  little  orchard  where  they  were  assembled,  and 
huHTing  in  through  the  afternoon  sunshine,  they  met  Austin 
May  at  the  door, — a  slender  boy,  in  deep  mourning.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  questions  then,  for  Dr  Cam  was  already 
in  his  place,  and  the  reading  began  immediately.  After 
prayers,  Dr  Carn  spoke. 

"  Austin  May,  stand  up  in  your  place.  Why  were  you  not 
at  dinner?" 

"  I  had  not  got  back  from  church,  sir." 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  home  with  the  rest  1 " 

"  It  was  communion  Sunday,  you  know,  sir,  and  I  stayed." 

"  Very  improper  I "  said  Dr  Carn.  **  That  is  altogether  too 
sacred  a  solemnity  to  be  made  a  spectacle, — and  without 
leave,  too !  Why  do  you  suppose  the  minister  dismisses  so 
many  of  the  congregation  beforehand  1 " 

^  I  suppose,  sir,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
communion-table,  and  I  did,"  said  Austin,  speaking  low  and 
colouring.  A  slight  titter  broke  forth  among  the  boys  be- 
hind him. 

"  Bless  me ! "  said  Dr  Cam,  "  that  is  very  extraordinary ! 
Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  any  better  1  *' 

"  Any  better  than  what,  sir ) ''  said  Austin,  looking  puzzled 
and  uncomfortable. 

'*  Than  to  go  to  the  communion-table  with  the  communi- 
cants.'^ 

"  I  wouldn't  have  dared  not  go,  sir,"  said  Austin,  very  low. 

"  Wouldn't  have  dared  not  go  ? "  repeated  Dr  Cam.  "  Why, 
how  dared  you  to  go  ? — ^what  right  had  you  there,  Austin 
May  ? — answer  me  that." 

"  No  right,  sir— only— that  Jesus  died  for  me  too,"  said 
Austin,  the  colour  flushing  to  his  temples  again. 

"  I  thought  I  was  pretty  good  at  extracting  roots,"  said 
Dr  Cam,  looking  round  upon  the  boys,  "  but  I  am  willing  to 
own  that  this  passes  my  ability.  Did  you  ever  do  this  sort 
of  thing  before,  Austin  May  ] " 

"  Yes,  sir — at  home,  always." 

"Then  you  call  yourself  a  church-member,  I  suppose?" 
sud  Dr  Cam,  after  a  little  pause* 
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-Yes,  sir.'' 

**  Very  irregular — bo  young  a  boy ! "  muttered  Dr  Gam. 

"  Does  your  guardian  ai^roTe  1  ** 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Did  your  parents  1 " 

The  flood  rose  up  into  Austin's  eyes,  mth  the  thought  of 
how  his  parents  had  approved  ! — how  his  mother  had  talked 
with  him,  prayed  with  him,  blessed  him  I  Pressing  both 
hands  on  his  breast^  steadying  his  voice,  Austin  made 
answer, 

*«  Yes,  sir." 

Dr  Cam  considered  the  matter — and  him — ^for  a  minute  or 
two  in  silence ;  then  pronounced  the  usual 

"  You  may  go,  young  gentlemen.  Good  night," — ^and  the 
room  was  cleared.  No  one  spoke  to  Austin,  but  he  heard 
two  whispers — 

"Didn't  I  say  old  Cam  would  fetch  him  up  short!"  said 
Dick  Rotch.    "  Wasn't  he  ashamed  of  himself  ?" 

"Guess  he's  rather  a  weakish  disciple,"  answered  Will 
Peters,  scornfully. 

Now  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  Dr  Cam's  "young 
gentlemen"  were  allowed  to  be  out  in  the  grounds  from 
prayers  until  bedtime;  and  the  grounds  were  spacious^ — 
with  garden,  orchard,  and  meadow,  of  good  size  and  in  ex- 
cellent order.  Out  of  doors,  therefore,  went  the  boys,  as 
soon  as  dismissed,  and  took  the  pleasure  of  the  fresh  air  in 
many  quiet  ways;  for  on  Sunday  evening  noise  was  for- 
bidden. Some  went  arm  in  arm  up  and  down  the  garden 
walks,  in  search  of  pinks  and  sweet-william;  some,  the  plot- 
ters of  the  school,  mounted  into  an  old  apple-tree  to  talk; 
while  others  lay  full  length  in  the  meadow,  and  roUed  races 
on  Its  green  turf.  Austin  May  had  held  back  a  Httle  while 
the  crowd  swept  out,  and  now  stood  in  the  hall  door,  press- 

^iw    T^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^«^  0^^  position  on  his  breast 
w    ut    ^^^«d  to  tell  ?"  he  thought    " I  did  wish  they 
ZImiLv^  ™e  so  many  questions.      Wa$  I  ashamed? 

Austm  turned  away  from  the  evening  glow,  fast  settling 
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into  twilight)  and  ran  up  stairs  to  his  room  at  the  very  top 
of  the  house.  It  had  only  a  skylight,  but  that  was  open,  and 
swinging  himself  up  to  it,  Austin  stretched  himself  out  on 
the  roof  and  opened  his  Bible. 

"'And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put 
it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand :  and  they 
bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying.  Hail, 
king  of  the  Jews  !  And  they  spit  upon  him,  and  took  the 
reed,  and  smote  him  on  the  head.  And  after  that  they  had 
mocked  him,  they  took  the  ;:obe  off  from  him,  and  led  him 
away  to  crucify  him.' " 

"Was  I  ashamed?*'  Austin  repeated  to  himself.  "O 
Lord  Jesus  !  forgive  mel" — and  a  flood  of  tears,  bitter  at 
first,  and  then  sweet  and  healing,  bore  witness  to  the  depth 
of  his  prayer.  How  bright  the  stars  shone  down  upon  hini 
now  1 — ^but  the  tears  overflowed  again  as  he  looked ;  for 

"  UP)  past  the  star-lulla  of  the  sky" 

his  mother  had  gone.    Ay,  and  his  father  toa 

A  slow,  heavy  step  sounded  in  the  room  below,  and  pre- 
sently a  large  black  hand  reached  up  and  took  hold  of  the 
window  to  shut  it. 

"Stop !"  cried  Austin ;  " I*m  out  here.  Do  you  want  to 
shut  the  window?" 

"  Tears  like's  dere's  one  o'  dem  are  boys  everywhere !"  said 
a  voice.    "Yes,  honey, — dis  yere  winder's  got  to  come  to." 

Austin  swung  himself  down,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
old  Chloe,  the  washerwoman,  and  her  candle. 

"  Why !  who 's  you  1"  she  said. 

"I'm  Austin  May." 

"De  new  boy?"  said  Chloe. 

"Yes,"  said  Austin,  sighing,  and  feeling  very  "new"  in- 
deed.   "  Must  you  really  shut  the  window  1 " 

"Doctor  says  so,"  replied  Chloe.  "We'U  open  one  in  de 
passage,  just  now." 

"Why,  I  haven't  seen  you  here  before,"  said  Austin. 

"  No,  honey, — I'se  de  wash'woman.  But  I  does  tend  de 
rooms  mostly  Sabbath  nights.     And  so  you 's  de  new  boy  1 
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See  I  see  I  dow,"  eaid  Chloe,  aa  the  candle  lighted  np  some 
of  the  wet  BpotB  on  Austin's  sleeve,  "  d<d  sort  o'  ting  don't  do 
for  new  boys,  nor  ole  boys,  chile  I "  and  Chloe  lifted  one  comer 
of  her  great  blue  apron  and  began  to  rab  down  the  spots. 

"  Um — nm !" — she  muttered  to  herself,  noticing  the  black 
colour  of  everything  about  Austin's  dress.  "  Ah  me ! — but 
do  Lord  ober  all  is  good." 

"  Yes,  He 's  very  good,"  said  Austin,  drawing  a  long  a^ 
Clhloe  stopped  short  in  her  work, 

"Be  you  one  o'  de  Lord's  chil'eni"  she  said,  earnestly, 
laying  her  great  band  on  Austin's  shoulder. 

"Yes!"  said  Austin. 

"  Dm  I  say,"  said  old  Choloe,  bearing  hard  on  his  shoulder, 
"  v^iat  you  look  ho  down  in  de  mouth  for ) " 

"Becanse,"  said  Austin,  struggling  with  himself, — for 
Chloe's  word  and  tone  had  unsealed  all  the  treasures  (A 
bothhia  tears  and  confidence, — "because — I'm  not  a  faith- 
ful child  of  the  Lord,— and— and— mamma's  gone ! " 

"Poor  lamb!  poor  lamb!"  said  Chloe,  stroking  the  bowed 
head  gently  with  both  her  bands ;  "and  so  de  good  Lord's 
took  her,  eh )- gone  to  glory,  is  she  V 

"  Tes !  yea  I"  cried  Austin. 

"Den,  Hassa  Austin,"  said  Chloe,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  her  black  cheeks,  "den  you  wouldn't  go  for  to  fetch 
her  back,  eh) — Jbu  wouldn't  be  de  one  to  do  it,  Uass' 
Austin  V 

"  Sometimes  I  would  I "  cried  Austin. 

"Oh  yes— sometimes !"  said  Chloe;  "sometimes  guess 
likely  we'd  do  most  things.  But  dem  ain't  de  good  times, 
honey.    Dem  ain't  de  times  when  de  dear  Lord's  precioos." 

Austin  sighed,  but  he  did  not  speak 

"See,  now"— Chloe  went  on, — "dontyou  go  for  to  fa'nfc 
Qe  'U  take  cttre  o'  one  chile  and  forget  all  about  de  oder.  Do 
yon  s'pose  He'll  gib  your  dear  ma'  all  de  glory,  and  leave  yoa 
all  de  sorro^v,  and  tears,  and  sighs  1  He  won't  do  it.  Mass' 
Austin  I — don't  you  never  go  for  to  tink  such  a  thing !" 

"But  I  don't  deserve  to  have  Him  love  me  as — as  He  did 
her,"  whispered  Austin. 
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**  lake  to  knowwho  wants  to  get  what  he  deserves  I"  said 
Chloe — "guess  I  don't,  for  ona  Just  you  lub  Him  every  bit 
as  well  as  she  did — dat'a  what  you've  got  to  do.  Deserve, 
chile ! — ain't  it  just  all  free  grace,  from  momin'  to  night  ? " 

Austin  did  not  say  a  word,  but  he  put  up  one  of  his  hands 
and  laid  it  on  Chloe's.    She  patted  it  softly. 

"  Don't  you  feel  lonely  no  more,  Mass'  Austin,"  she  said. 
"Just  you  tell  Jesus  how  your  heart  ache,  and  den  go 
straight  to  bed,  and  sleep  all  de  night,  wid  degood  angels  to 
watch,  and  de  dear  Lord  himself  lookin'  on." 

And  Chloe  took  up  her  light  and  went  round  the  room, 
turning  down  the  sheets  and  filling  the  pitchers,  heaving 
once  or  twice  a  deep  "  Heigh-ho !" — and  now  and  then  mut- 
tering to  herself,  "Yea — He  knows," — "De  Lord  is  good" 
And  at  last,  as  she-  stepped  out  into  the  passage,  her  faith 
took  heart  and  sang — 

**  Our  burdens  we  shall  end 

By  and  by!  by  and  by! 

Osr  burdens  we  shall  end 

By  and  by! 
Our  burdens  we  shall  end 
With  our  three-score  yean  and  ten; 
And  de  glory  crowiL  de  end. 
By  and  by!"     , 


CHAPTER  n. 

SMALL  FEBSECUnOKB. 

Db  Caen's  was  a  "select"  school, — ^which  in  his  case  meant 
that  he  took  charge  of  all  the  boys  whose  parents  selected 
him  for  a  teacher.  This  year  the  number  was  small,  but 
perhaps  that  was  due  to  the  war;  Dr  Cam  said  so. 
One  thing  about  the  school  toas  select,  and  that  was  the 
situation ;  high,  airy,  in  the  midst  of  a  fiine  rolling  country ; 
if  the  mental  breezes  had  been  as  life-stirring  as  the  physical, 
the  boys  would  have  been  well  off  But  while  the  heavens 
declared  the  glory  of  Qod,  in  their  glowing  language,  and 
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while  the  earth  shewed  forth  His  handiwork,  day  after  day 
brought  no  other  speech  of  Him  to  the  minds  of  Dr  Cam's 
young  scholars.  They  were  well  enough  off  in  other  respects. 
Plenty  to  do,  and  plenty  of  play  and  exercise  to  help  them  to 
do  it,  made  them  care  little  for  the  occasional  dryness  of  bread, 
and  sourness  of  milk,  and  gave  them  never-failing  sound 
sleep  in  their  somewhat  warm  and  dose  quarters  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  There  was  no  restriction  in  the  matter  of  beds 
or  of  blankets,  and  the  little  rooms  being  many,  each  of 
the  six  or  eight  boys  might  have  one  to  himself  if  he  chose. 
Therefore,  nearly  all  of  the  six  or  eight  slept  together  in  one 
room, — it  was  ''more  fan."  Austin  May,  the  last  comer, 
had  indeed  chosen  to  have  a  room  to  himself ;  but  as  all  the 
little  apartments  opened  into  the  same  long,  open  garret, 
were  all  aired  (except  what  the  skylights  could  do)  from  its 
windows,  and  had  no  separate  fastenings  of  their  own,  the 
privacy  secured  was  a  thing  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  ex- 
istence. 

Austin  had  followed  old  O^loe's  advice  about  his  troubles 
very  strictly.  He  "  went  and  told  Jesus  " — and  then  slept  as 
only  unclouded  health  of  both  body  and  mind  can.  The 
hand  on  which  his  cheek  rested  never  moved,  the  eyelids 
never  quivered ;  the  morning  sun,  as  it  looked  down  through 
the  skylight,  found  only  faint  traces  of  the  tears  of  the  night 
before.  Looking  further,  the  sun  shone  upon  two  or  three 
heads  peering  round  the  half-open  door. 

"He's  such  a  nice-looking  fellow! "  said  Louis  Harbuiy, 
— Louis  had  a  weakness  for  good  looks. 
"  'Most  as  pretty  as  you  are,"  said  Will  Peters. 

"Well,"  said  Louis,  "I  don't  see  why  a  boy  mayn't  be 
pretty,  as  well  as  a  girl." 

"  Of  course  you  don't ! — ^Ho  1  ho  !— that 's  a  good  one  1 " 

"I  say,  WiU  Peters,"  said  Dick  Botch,  "keep  still,  can't 
you  1    You  '11  wake  his  reverence  up." 

There  was  such  a  shout  at  this,  that  Austin  opened  his 

eyes. 
"What's  the  matter  1 "  he  said.    "Is  it  time  to  get  up?" 
"  Not  for  you,  sir,"  said  Dick  Botch,  advancing  into  the 
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room  "with  mock  bmnility.  "We  poor  boys  have  to  get  up, 
you  know,  sir,  but  no  one  would  think  of  disturbing  the 
bishop." 

"  What  are  you  after  then  9 "  said  Austin. 

"  Why,'*  said  Dick,  "  we  were  anxious, — your  reverence  re- 
tired so  early  last  night,  that  we  were  afraid  you  might  be 
indisposed.  Does  your  reverence  wish  hot  water  or  cold — 
for  shaving  purposes  ? " 

"  I  '11  take  whichever  you  do,"  said  Austin,  jumping  out  of 
bed  and  beginning  to  dress.  And  the  laugh  was  turned 
against  Dick.    But  Dick  was  nothing  daunted. 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you,  sir  9 "  he  said,  "  no 
small  service — such  as  washing  your  face,  or  the  like  ?  Or 
perhaps  your  reverence  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how 
soon  you  will  probably  perform  your  devotions,  that  I  may 
keep  the  boys  quiet."  And  Dick  threw  a  wink  over  his 
shoulder  to  his  companions,  for  this  time  Austin's  cheeks 
had  flushed.  Yet  again  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  helped 
hiTn  to  answer.    Austin  faced  bravely  round. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  if  you  '11  go  and  perform  your  own  de- 
votions, you'll  care  less  about  mine." 

"Quite  impossible  to  care  less,  sir,  in  any  sense,"  says 
Dick,  with  another  bow.  "How  would  it  suit  your  re- 
verence, now,  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  here,  before  break- 
fast?" 

'^  It  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all,"  said  Austin. 

"We  are  so  ignorant,  you  see,"  said  Dick,  "never  had  a 
pious  person  among  us  bef otc,  sir.  You  can't  think  how  we 
felt,  to  hear  you  'd  been  at  the  communion-table." 

"Let  him  alone,  Dick  1 "  said  Charley  Somers.  "  Come, 
that's  too  bad." 

"  Too  bad  ?  "  said  Dick,  "to  want  the  effect  of  his  righteous 
example  1  1  never  said  aprayer  in  my  life,  and  shouldn't  know 
how  to  begin." 

"  Didn't  your  mother  ever  teach  you  1 "  cried  Austin,  wheel- 
ing round.    Dick  gave  a  long  whistle. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  think  she  ever  did  1— not  if  I  know  it" 

"You  poor  boy  ! "  Austin  said,  turning  back  again  to  the 
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dressing-table ;  and  there  was  so  much  real  pity  in  his  voice, 
that  Dick  was  fairly  exasperated. 

"If  that  ain't  coming  it  strong,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  muff — 
that's  all  Let 's  hear  how  your  mother  taught  you,  Master 
Toogood, — must  have  been  something  sweet  and  pretty !  '* 

"  Go  away,  Dick ! "  said  Austin  under  his  breath. 

"  I  say ! "  whispered  Louis  Harbury,  springing  into  the 
room  and  catching  hold  of  Dick's  elbow,  "don't  you  know 
he 's  lost  his  mother  ?    You  mustn't  talk  about  herJ* 

"  You  be — anything  you  've  a  mind  to,"  said  Dick,  flinging 
ofL 

"But  see  how  paJe  he  is,"  whispered  Louis. 

''Pale,  is  he)  I'll  bring  the  colour  back.  I  }iope  yoctr 
reverence  was  not  much  disturbed  because  the  doctor  failed 
to  understand  your  ease  yesterday )  Such  righteous  examples 
are  so  rare  among  us,  that  he  dcm't  quite  know  how  to  deal 
with  'em." 

"  I  wish  you'd  go  away,  Dick ! — and  all  of  you," — said 
Austin,  without  looking  round. 

"  Why,  sir  )  if  it  please  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  give  you  an  tenrighteous  example,"  said 
Austin,  brushing  away  very  hard  at  his  hair;  "andl  'm  afraid 
I  shall,— that's  the  truth." 

"  Oh  my ! "  said  Dick,  "to  hear  the  like  of  that  from  his 
reverence  !  and  when  temptations  are  so  useful,  too  %  " 

The  temptation  was  getting  to  be  too  much  for  him  !  for, 
leaving  unfinished  the  rest  of  his  work,  Austin  dropped  on 
his  knees  at  his  bedside,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  feeling 
safe  only  there. 

There  was  a  minute's  hush.  And  then  one  by  one  the 
boys  stole  away,  Dick  and  WOl  Peters  drawn  off  by  the  rest 

But  if  Austin  thought  he  had  gained  the  victory  once  for 
all,  he  found  himself  sadly  migfeLlrftTi.  "  Let  not  him  that 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it 
off ! "  Ah,  there  were  two  victories  to  win,  one  over  his  com- 
panions, and  one  over  himself ;  and  the  conflicts  were  many. 
Dick  Botch  soon  got  over  the  shame  which  he  had  felt  for  a 
few  minutes  that  morning^  and  then  tiiedto  revenge  himself 
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on  Austin  for  having  caused  it ;  and  by  the  time  Austin 
thought  he  had  got  used  to  one  sort  of  torment,  a  new  one 
was  sure  to  start  up.  If  he  was  praying  at  night,  Dick  would 
steal  into  his  room  and  sigh  and  groan  and  cry  out  "  Amen  ! " 
or  Will  Peters  would  sing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  outside  the 
door.  In  the  morning,  the  whole  troop  would  come  in ;  and 
sometimes  they  made  such  a  disturbance,  that  Austin  could 
only  wait  till  the  breakfast  bdl  rang,  and  they  all  were 
obliged  to  go  down.  Of  course  this  shortened  his  own  break- 
fast, and  generally  procured  him  a  reprimand. 

*'  If  you  would  please,  sir,  let  me  have  a  lock  on  my  door, 
I  would  never  be  late,"  Austin  said  one  day  to  the  doctor. 

'*  A  lock ! "  said  Dr  Cam.  ^  Eeally,  sir,  I  am  unable  to 
imagine  how  your  having  your  room  locked  should  enable 
you  to  leave  it  sooner !  '* 

^  Because  the  other  boys  come  in  and  hinder  me,"  explained 
Austin. 

'*How  is  it  that  they  do  not  hinder  each  other  ? "  said  the 
doctor.    "  No,  no,  sir !  you  are  dilatory." 

''  But  I  cannot  come  down  without  praying  l**  Austin  burst 
forth,  "if  I  never  come ! — ^and  there  isn't  one  minute's  peace 
while  they  are  up  stairs." 

"You  cannot  come  down  without  praying,  if  you  never 
come!"  repeated  the  doctor  severely.  "What  sort  of  lan- 
guage is  that?  Beally,  Austin  May,  I  advise  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  your  prayers  in  future — you  seem  to 
need  them  very  much." 

"And  so  I  do,"  thought  poor  Austin  as  he  turned  away. 
"  O  mamma ! — O  Lord  Jesus  !*' — ^for  the  worst  disturbance 
was  in  his  own  heart,  after  all ;  and  that  Austin  knew  full 
well.  And  if  the  grace  of  Gk)d  had  not  caused  the  good  seed 
to  take  deep  root  there,  these  "birds  of  the  air'*  would  surely 
have  gathered  it  up.  Their  attempts  were  many.  Dick 
Botch  had  learned  at  home  to  jeer  at  "the  saints,"  as  his 
father  called  them ;  and  besides  he  was  a  boy  who  would 
never  give  up  his  point.  He  had  thought  it  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  laugh  Austin  out  of  his  conscience ;  and  the 
harder  the  task  proved  to  be,  the  more  was  Dick  determined. 
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Will  Fisher  liked  evil  waya  too  well  himself  not  to  liate  th« 
light  that  shone  in  Austin's  life  and  behimour,  and  so  gave 
Diclc  ereiy  help  that  he  conid ;  and  as  for  the  other  boys, 
the7  were  fond  of  anything  that  seemed  like  a  joke,  or  that 
was  oalled  fun.  Too  thonghtless  to  oaie  much  what  th^ 
did,  they  were  too  weak  to  make  a  stand  for  the  right,  eren 
when  they  well  knew  what  it  was.  And  so,  thongh  Austin's 
vary  blameless  behaTiour  made  them  love  him,  and  go  to 
him  in  all  their  troubles,  they  nerer  dared  withstand  the 
two  leaders  in  mischief;  and  Jjoois  Harbniy's  cnrly  head 
was  often  pushed  into  the  front  rank  of  Austin's  toimentors, 
and  Charley  Somers  seldom  made  more  resistanoe  than — 

"Well  now,  Dick,  I  say  it's  too  bad!" 

Austin  did  not  care  mudi  fw  the  opoi  attafkn  l^iatis, 
he  cared  for  them,  but  they  could  be  bonte.  It  was  the 
iirtus[>ei9,  the  half-spc^en  wod^  the  signs  from  cme  to 
anollior,  that  troubled  bim  mosL  Tbe  face  with  whid. 
IKrk  Rotch  would  hand  him  the  hynui4>ook  is  church, 
ti>>k  away  half  the  pleasure  of  singing ;  and  Will  flsha'a 
*Hu$h.U\vs! — don't  make  any  noise  mof!"  whoiAsstiii 
wwil  into  his  rvKitn  at  ni^t,  oft^t  nude  his  piajer  time  aa3<- 
thui^  but  t^atvful.  Aa$tiD  found  himself  trying  to  escqw 
t>t««w«tt-.<u, — wishing  to  grt  up  stairs  and  pray  befofc  the 
fittM-n  viutM  to  b«vl. — iw  staretn^  sometiiDe^  if  he  beaid 
Wtil  t^shiv's  siirp  vW  (h«  stair^  wb^  he  was  mdiug  tfa* 
H':>ltt,  In  Tatin  ke  slvdioi  i>Twr  tbe  tvisos  he  had  re»d  that 
£r«l  ^:^.vly  «xvfii:;j; ;  Aossut  foo^d  his  aev  ^w^^  a  hard 

'  Xt^  vv>a  w-l:h  ».'E^iz^  ^»  IK  that  lalaiy  .dt  W— ■»^4»- 

iL  *l  wux  -wvk  S&aow:  lea  «t 
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and  not  all  the  efforts  of  the  other  boys  could  keep.  Austin 
from  getting  much  help  and  strength  from  the  services.  Sun- 
day seemed  a  strong  day  to  him,  and  Shame  hid  away  for  the 
time.  But  at  last,  when  Austin  had  incautiously  shewn  some 
of  his  joy  in  the  day's  business  and  pleasure,  Dick  Botch  and 
Will  !E^her  at  once  laid  their  heads  together  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  next  Saturday  night  the  two  lingered  after  suppei^ 
and  spoke  to  Dr  Carn. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Dick,  *' we  wanted  to  consult  you." 

"  Well,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor  blandly  (they 
were  rich  boys),  "  what  is  your  pleasure  ?  ** 

"It's  not  our  pleasure,  sir,"  said  Dick,  "but  our  duty. 
You've  noticed  yourself,  sir,  how  bad  the  lessona  always  are 
on  Monday  morning." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dr  Cam ;  "  I  have,  imdoubtedly  ;  and  I  sup- 
posed it  was  because  Saturday  was  a  holiday." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it^  sir ! "  said  Dick.  "  Saturdays  never  did 
any  harm,  sir;  it's  Sundays.  It's  just  because  Sunday's  a 
work-day,  sir,  and  nothing  else." 

"  How  ]  what  1 "  said  Dr  Cam. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  stmck  in  Will  Fisher,  "  folks  that  are  used 
to  work  in  the  sun  can  bear  it,  I  suppose ;  but  we're  used  to 
riding  to  church,  and  the  walk  twice  a  day  just  knocks  us 
up,  that's  the  fact.  Why,  last  Monday  I  had  such  a  head- 
ache, that  I  couldn't  but  just  see  you,  sir." 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  doctor,  "  that  never  occurred  to  me  before ! 
I  should  be  very  happy,  I  am  sure,  to  take  you  both  with 
me  in  the  coach." 

"  Dear  sir/'  said  Dick,  "  that  would  never  do.  All  the  rest 
of  the  boys  would  hate  us  1" 

"  True,  trae  !*'  said  Dr  Carn.  "  You  are  very  thoughtful, 
Dick.  Well,  young  gentlemen,  what  do  you  propose?  I 
see  you  have  some  plan." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Dick,  "to  let  us  go  only  once  a 
day  while  the  weather's  so  hot.  We  can  try  to  be  good  at 
home,  you  know,  sir." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dr  Cam, — "  yes, — I  see  no  objection  to 
that.    I  often  feel  Uke  staying  at  home  myself  these  warm 
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aftemoonB."  And  the  boys  went  ofE  But  if  Br  Cam  had 
seen  them  roll  on  the  grass  with  delight  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  the  house,  and  could  have  heard  their  shout  of  laugh- 
ter, he  would  have  learned  better  what  hot  afternoona  were 
made  of. 

Austin's  look  of  dismay  when  the  new  order  was  made 
known,  nearly  delighted  Dick  and  Will  Fisher  beyond  all 
power  of  concealment;  but  some  of  the  other  boys  were 
touched 

"  It  M  too  bad,"  Louis  Harbury  repeated, 

"  WeU,  we  don't  want  to  be  too  good,  do  we  1"  siud  Dick. 
"  My  father  laughs  at  going  to  church  at  all." 

"  Well,  mine  don't,"  said  Louis.  "  My  father  thinks  every- 
body ought  to  go  once  a  day." 

"Ain't  we  going  once  a  day,  you  ninny t"  said  Dick. 
"  What  will  you  set  up  for,  Louis  1— a  deacon  1  My  !  how 
sweet  you'll  look  I"    And  Louis  said  not  another  word. 

"Half  my  happy  time  out  off!"  Austin  thought;  "half 
my  chance  of  seeing  one  of  the  Lord's  people,  or  hearing  one 
speak  I  No,  not  half— for  there  is  CSiloe — bnt  a  great  deal 
Well,  God  is  no  further  off" 

And  trying  to  comfort  himself  with  that,  Austin  set  about 
finding  some  quiet  place  where  he  could  spend  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  have  a  good  time  by  himself.  His  little  room  was 
too  warm  at  that  time  of  day,  and  hia  favourite  skylight 
roof  too  sunny ;  and  out  of  doors  the  other  boys  were  every- 
where. Almost  everywhere.  The  garden,  the  orchard,  the 
meadow,  the  arbour— there  was  no  hiding-place  in  any  of 
these. 

"I  OTusj  find 

t  alw.iys  can. 
So  wlen  the  next  Sauday  afiemoon  cam.,  kmtm  Ma, 

^""'dll '"h,5"?-v  '^'  '■"'  ^O'^''  •»'»'  aft" 
unii  th\..  „„        °^™i^>ght  of  him  again  until  supper-time: 

■"•S£l    :  ""J' """"ll ! "  »id  Will  Fi.l,». 
~v^*».w.»  »,d  adi  Eotoh,  "bul  1  '11  tod  out." 
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CHAPTER  nL 

HID  AWAY. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in  Angast.  The  very  air  seemed  heavy 
and  asleep  with  the  heat;  the  flowers  hung  down,  wilted; 
the  leaves  were  stilL  For  once,  Dr  Cam's  rule  about  going 
to  church  had  been  of  use ;  for  the  morning  walk  to  Sweet 
Springs  had  been  so  very  exhausting,  that  for  once,  as  I 
said,  the  boys  were  better  at  home.  They  were  not  in  the 
house,  however,  but  lying  lazily  under  the  orchard  trees, 
dozing  and  talking.  In  his  cool  shady  parlour  the  doctor 
dozed — and  talked  not, — in  her  little  cottage  at  the  furthest 
comer  of  the  meadow,  old  Chloe  sat,  in  very  Sabbath  still- 
ness and  peace.  The  weather  was  none  too  warm  for  her; 
and  crooning  to  herself  bits  of  different  hymns,  reading  out 
of  the  large  Bibk  that  lay  in  her  lap,  gazing  forth  into  the 
hazy  sunshine,  Chloe  took  her  rest. 

Where  was  Austin  May? 

"I  say,  Charley,"  remarked  Louis  Harbury,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbows,  *'he  ain't  in  his  room — ^'cause  I  went  and 
looked." 

'^  Quess  he 's  given  'em  the  slip  again,"  answered  Charley, 
''and  good  enough  for  'em  too.  He's  a  long  shot  better 
than  they  are." 

"Ain't  he  nice,  though  1 "  said  Louis. 

"He's  so  patient!"  said  Charley.  "Tell  you!  I  was 
'most  beat,  the  last  time,  when  Dick  Botch  pushed  me  into 
his  room.  I  don't  like  to  see  him  there  on  his  knees,  Louis 
— ^that's  a  fact !  It  makes  me  feel  queer.  Guess  it  wouldn't 
hurt  the  rest  of  us  to  pray  now  and  then,  for  a  change." 

"I  did  use  to  once,"  said  Louis;  "but  Will  Fisher  says  it's 
babyisL" 

"Don't  know  about  that!"  said  Charley.  "Tell  you! 
I  think  'babyish'  is  an  uncommon  handsome  sort  o'  thing, 
then." 
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"It  don't  make  his  face  grow  long,  as  Dick  Rotch  says  it 
does  everybod/s,"  answered  Louis. 

"Now  what  are  they  trying  to  spell  out  ? "  said  Charley, 
rolling  over  and  looking  down  towards  the  meadow  where 
Dick  Rotoh  and  Will  Fisher  were  walking  arm  in  ann. 
"Looks  jolly  down  there,  don't  it  1 " 

"I  guess  it 's  hot,"  said  Loui& 

"  Dont  seem  to  curl  them  up  much,"  said  Charley.  "But 
they'd  go  into  an  oven  after  wickedness,  I  do  believe. 
Here  they  come ! " — and  Dick  Botch  and  Will  Fisher  hav- 
ing finished  their  talk,  started  off  on  a  sharp  run  for  the 
orchard. 

"Hollo!"  called  out  Dick  as  he  came  near,  "who's  for 
fun!" 

"  I  am,"  said  Louis,  jumping  up. 

"  What 's  the  row  9 "  said  Charley  Somas,  stretching  him- 
self out  on  his  back. 

"Only  a  rabbit,"  said  Will  Fisher.  "We're  going  to 
smoke  him  but.  You  needn't  come  unless  you've  a  mind 
to." 

"Guess  I  won't,  then,"  said  CSiarley,  looking  at  Will  throc^h 
half-shut  eyes. 

"How  about  you,  Louis!"  said  WilL  "Come,  boys, 
hurry  up." 

"Oh,  I'll  go,  of  course,"  said  Louis. 

"  Of  course ! "  repeated  Dick  contemptuously.  "  Yon  'd 
better  come  too,  Charles  Somers." 

"Smoking  out  rabbits  ain't  just  the  firstest-rate  Sunday 
work,"  said  Charley. 

"  WeU,  I  s'pose  you  ain't  going  to  set  up  for  a  saint )  '^ 
said  Dick. 

"Don't  know,"  said  Cliarley  ;  " I  might  do  worse." 

"If  we  get  many  more,"  said  Will  Fisher,  "/shall  quit 
the  school" 

"You  might  do  worse  for  the  school,"  said  Charley,  draw- 
ing himself  up  into  a  hard  knot  of  a  boy.  "  No,  I  guess  I 
won't  go ;  I  rather  like  rabbits.  Fact  is,  I've  a  sort  of  afiec- 
tion  for  'em." 
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" Wliat  a  stupe !"  said  Will  Fisher.  "  So  do  we ;  that's 
the  reason  we  're  after  this  one." 

^  Hope  you  '11  never  take  a  notion  to  like  me,  then,"  said 
Charley. 

"Bother!"  said  Dick  Botch,  "don't  waste  time  on  him. 
Come,  Louis." 

"  I  wouldn't  go,  Louis,"  said  Charley. 

"  Wouldn't  you  ] "  said  Louis,  stopping  short. 

"  Yes  you  would,"  said  Dick,  clapping  him  on  the  shoid- 
der.  "  Come  along,  he 's  only  a  sneaL  I  told  Tom  Jones  to 
wait  by  the  bar-place.  Hush ! "  And  Dick  began  to  lead 
the  way  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  orchard,  in  pro- 
found silence:  winding  along  among  the  old  apple-trees, 
and  keeping  carefully  out  of  sight  of  the  house.  Next  came 
the  meadow;  and  there  Dick  crept  along  by  the  hedge, 
the  other  boys  following,  till  at  the  furthest  end  he  opened 
a  huge  gate,  and  they  were  all  in  the  barn-yard.  Every- 
thing was  very  still  here,  for  cattle  and  horses  were  in  the 
field,  and  chickens  were  sleepy  or  on  their  nests.  The  great 
hay  waggon  stood  empty,  and  round  this  Dick  passed,  and 
opened  softly  the  great  bar-door. 

"  Now,  boys,  hush ! "  he  repeated. 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  smoke  him  out  1"  whispered 
Louis.    "  You  '11  ^et  the  bam  a-fire ! " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  1 "  said  Dick  roughly.  "  Up  here,  boys ! " 
and  up  into  the  hay-mow  they  clambered. 

"I  don't  see  what  ever  made  a  rabbit  come  in  here !"  said 
Louis,  brushing  the  hay  seeds  off  his  jacket. 

"  Don't  you  V*  said  Dick,  with  a  sneer.  "  Well,  keep  your 
eyes  open.  Now,  boys— spread  1"  and  in  a  minute  they 
were  all  flat  on  the  hay-mow,  and  covered  up  with  hay. 

"I  think  toe^U  get  smoked  out,"  said  Tom  Jones,  "if 
there's  such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  combustion.    Whew !" 

"Be  quiet,  can't  youl"  said  Will  Fisher.  "Dick,  how 
long  do  you  suppose  he'll  be ]" 

"Well,  where  is  he,  to  begin  with  1"  said  Louis. 

"Where  is  what?" 

'*The  rabbit,"  said  Louis. 

2f 
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There  was  a  smothered  explosion  of  langjiter  from  the 
other  boys,  that  shook  the  hay  like  a  yonng  earthquake. 

"I  vow  r  said  Dick  Botch,  *'that  boy 'H  be  the  death  of 
me  some  day!  Louis,  if  yoa  start  my  lisibles  again,  I'll 
choke  you,  out  of  hand, — see  if  I  don't." 

''I  don*t  see  what  IVe  done,"  said  Louisl  "And  yoa 
might  be  civil  enough  to  answer  my  question." 

"O  your  high  mightiness T"  said  Dick;  **I  crave  your 
pardon  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  times  precisely.  Where  Is 
hel — ^well,  that  beloved  doctor  of  ours  requested  him  to 
take  a  message  down  to  the  feinner's  house,  and  that's  half 
way  to  the  village.    So  his  rabbitship  is  behind  tima" 

^*You  don't  mean  Austin?"  said  Louis  with  a  changed 
tone.    "  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Dick  1" 

A  tremendous  pinch  on  his  arm  made  Louis  at  once  silent 
and  wrathful,  for  at  this  moment  the  barn-door  creaked 
slowly  on  its  hinges,  and  Austin  came  in.  He  looked  flashed 
and  heated,  but  with  a  happy  gladness  on  his  face  that  was 
easily  read.  He  had  got  away  now !  and  nobody  could  dis- 
turb him ;  and  softly  pulling  to  the  door,  he  came  forward, 
book  in  hand,  opened  the  little  bam  window  for  light  and 
air,  and  throwing  himself  down  in  a  sort  of  nest  in  the  side 
of  the  hay-mow,  leaned  back  his  head  and  was  content. 
The  summer  breeze,  rousing  itself  now,  stirred  gently  through 
the  open  window,  and  brought  the  scent  of  flowers  and  grain  ; 
the  swallows  twittered  and  darted  about  their  mud  nests,  far 
up  overhead  on  the  rafters ;  the  bells  ringing  for  afternoon 
church  away  down  in  the  village,  sounded  sweet  and  clear 
and  peaceful. 

"I'd  like  to  be  there,"  thought  Austin ;  "but  it's  good 
here  too ;"  and  he  opened  his  book  and  began  to  read.  The 
boys  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  hay  watched  him  breath- 
lessly ;  and  Louis  Harbury  wondered  to  himself  what  made 
his  own  heart  beat  so,  and  wished  that  it  wouldn't. 

"  How  nice  and  cool  Charley  is,  down  in  the  orchard !"  he 
thought. 

Presently  Austin  laid  his  book  aside,  and  kneeling  down 
here  by  the  hay-mow,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  handa 
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and  was  very  still  for  a  long  time.  They  could  just  hear  his 
voice  now  and  then,  in  a  sort  of  whispered  tone,  but  could 
not  distinguish  a  word.  The  boys  could  see  him  quite  plainly. 
And,  somehow,  even  Dick  Botch  and  Will  Fisher  felt  un- 
comfortable, and  had  thoughts  of  the  cool  orchard  where 
Charley  was  :  they  did  not  know  how  to  begin  their  "fun,* 
as  they  called  it.  Very  poor  fun  it  was,  Louis  thought,  but 
he  was  not  brave  enough  to  stand  up  for  the  right. 

"It's  dreadfully  still!"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  wish  some- 
body'd  speak,  or  do  something !" 

At  last  Austin  rose  up,  and  took  his  old  seat  in  the  hay ; 
and  then  he  opened  another  little  book  and  began  to  sing. 
Not  very  loud,  but  softly,  and  half  to  himself — as  if  he  was 
afraid  of  being  heard.  Yet  everything  else  was  so  still,  and 
he  sang  the  words  so  earnestly,  that  the  other  boys  heard 
them,  every  one. 

"  What  are  these  in  bright  amy. 

This  innumerable  throng, 
Bound  the  altar  night  and  day 

Hymning  one  triumphant  song  x 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  once  slain. 

Blessing,  honour,  glory,  power, 
Wisdom,  riches  to  obtain. 

New  dominion  every  hour." 

Austin  began  clearly  enough,  but  as  the  lines  went  on  his 
voice  changed  and  faltered,  as  if  the  thought  of  that  great 
white-robed  company,  or  of  some  that  were  in  it,  was  too 
much  for  him  j  and  with  the  end  of  the  first  verse  his  head 
sunk  on  his  hands.    Then  he  raised  it,  and  began  again : — 

"  Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  is  gone  : 

He  whom  I  fix  my  hopes  upon  : 

His  track  I  see,  and  111  pursue 

The  narrow  way,  till  Him  I  view. 
Happy  day,  happy  day. 
When  Jesus  wash'd  my  sins  awky ; 
He  taught  me  how  to  watch  and  pray» 
And  live  rejoicing  every  day. 
Happy  day !  happv  day !      / 
When  Jesus  wash  d  my  sins  away." 

This  hymn  went  better;  and  in  glad  comfort  of  heart, 
Austin  sang  on  through  its  many  verses :  none  too  many  for 
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him,  for  he  never  failed  to  add  the  chorus  to  each  one.  Bnt 
meanwhile,  Dick  Botch  and  Will  Fisher  were  getting  very 
angry  with  him  for  spoiling  their  sport,  and  never  stopped 
to  think  how  it  happened  They  had  come,  as  they  said, 
"to  see  Austin  May  make  a  fool  of  himself,'* — ^and  anything 
less  like  a  fool  could  hardly  be.  So  now  at  last,  after  a  few 
very  hushed  whispers  and  signs  to  each  other,  they  all  at 
once  started  up  from  their  hiding-place  on  the  top  of  the 
mow,  and  bursting  out  into  a  loud,  mocking  laugh,  they 
looked  down  upon  Austin . 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho ! "  laughed  Dick  Kotch.  "  Well,  if  this  don't 
beat  cock-fighting,  and  the  Dutch,  and  all  my  grandmother's 
relations!'* 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  said  Will  Fisher;  "so  that's  what  you 
think  of  yourself,  is  it  1    Well,  now  I  know  what  a  saint  is  I " 

"  Some  one  that  runs  away  to  the  bam  and  tells  himself 
how  good  he  is !"  said  Dick  Botch. 

"And  makes  long  prayers  in  the  hay,*'  said  Will  Fisher. 
"/S'mc^  prayers  1" 

"And  sings  no  en4  of  psalms,"  said  Dick  Botch.  *'Such 
psalms !"  . 

"  Come  now,  boys,  don't  be  hard  on  him,"  said  Tom  Jones. 
"  I  declare  I  haven't  been  so  well  entertained  a  Sunday  after- 
noon this  term.    It 's  twice  as  good  as  going  to  church. 

Louis  Harbury  said  nothing,  but  he  peeped  over  Dick's 
shoulder  to  see  how  Austin  would  look. 

Austin  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  stood  gazing  at  them 
like  one  bewildered.  There  they  were — ^his  tormentors, — 
Dick  and  Will  in  front,  with  their  mocking  faces,  and  Tom 
Jones  with  a  broad  grin  on  his,  and  there  was  Louis  Har- 
bury behind  alL  And  they  had  been  hearing  him  sing^ 
and  watching  him,  and  maybe  hearing  every  word  of  his 
prayers!  The  thought  stung  him  so  deeply,  that  for  the 
first  minute  Austin  was  not  master  of  himself ;  and  he  sprang 
towards  the  side  of  the  mow  where  they  were,  with  certainly 
no  gentle  purpose.  But  if  Austin  was  not  master  of  himself 
the  Lord  was  stiU  master  of  him ;  so  while  his  passion  sent 
him  towards  his  tormentors,  the  power  of  grace  in  his  heart 
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moved  him  another  way;  and  between  the  two,  Austin 
gtopped,  and  then  rushed  out  of  the  barn. 

With  a  shout  and  a  whoop  the  other  boys  came  tumbling 
after  him,  Louis  sneaking  on  behind,  feeling  very  bad  and 
very  much  ashamed ;  but  when  they  had  pushed  open  the 
barn-door,  which  Austin  had  flung  to  behind  him,  Austin 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Over  barn-yard  and  meadow  and 
orchard  and  garden  and  house  they  searched,  separately  and 
together,  till  they  were  "  broiled,"  Louis  said ;  but  no  Austin 
May  could  be  found. 

Dick  Rotch  and  Will  Fisher  at  last  gave  up  the  purstdt, 
and  climbed  into  a  tree,  to  watch  and  to  plot,  and  Louis 
Harbury  went  back  to  his  old  place  by  Charley  Somers,  who 
was  still  on  the  grass. 

"Charloy!"  said  Louis, — "  asleep  1" 

"  No,"  said  Charley.    "  Move  further  off,  can't  you  1* 

"  I  'm  ever  so  far  off  now,"  said  Louis. 

"Well,  ever  so  far  further,  then !" 

"Why,  what  for?" 

"Well,  if  you  won't,  I  must,"  said  Charley,  giving  himself 
two  or  three  rolls  away  from  Louis. 

"But  I  say,  what  for  1"  repeated  Louis. 

"So  mean  !  '*  said  Charley  Somers,  with  an  expression  of 
intense  disgust ;  and  Louis  Harbury  did  not  care  to  ask  any 
further  questions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHLOE  AT  HOME. 

As  the  sun  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sunset  lulls,  and 
his  long  beams  went  in  at  every  open  door  and  window  that 
they  could  And,  two  or  three  darted  into  Chloe's  little  cottage 
and  told  the  time  of  day. 

"  Time  for  de  kettle,  sure  as  can  be,"  said  Chloe  to  herself ; 
and  putting  her  Bible  down,  she  took  up  her  little  tea-kettle 
and  went  forth  to  the  spring.    And  the  afternoon  was  so  fair, 
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and  the  air  so  sweet— just  freshening  up  now  into  an  evening 
breeze,  that  Chloe  set  down  her  kettle  by  the  spring  and  went 
as  far  as  the  fence ;  leaning  her  arms  on  it,  and  looking  over 
for  a  good  while.  Her  eyes  gazed  about  here  and  there,  at 
birds  and  trees  and  sunlight  and  sky ;  her  peaceful  heart  gave 
thanks  for  everything. 

"  Behold,  it  was  very  good  ! "  said  Chloe  to  herself.  "  And 
it's  all  good  now — only  de  folks  sometimes, — but  de  time's 
comin' !    Bless  de  Lord,  O  my  soul ! " 

And  so  after  some  time,  Chloe  went  back  for  her  kettle. 
But  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  astonished  she  was 
when  she  got  home  to  her  little  cottage  again ;  for  there  was 
Austin  May,  lying  flat  on  the  floor,  with  his  face  hid  on  his 
arms. 

"What's  all  dis?  what's  all  disi"  said  Chloe  in  great 
alarm. 

'^  Only  me,"  said  Austin,  not  stirring. 

"Praise  de  Lord!"  said  Chloe,  much  relieved;  "thought 
you  was  killed,  Mass'  Austin,  for  sure  !  Now  den,  what  you 
scare  poor  ole  Chloe  so  for — eh  1 " 

"  I  wish  I  was !  "  said  Austin.    « I  'd  like  to  die." 

"  Shuh !  shuh ! "  said  Chloe,  "  nebber  do  to  die  till  de  time 
come,  chile.  What  you  in  such  a  hurry  for,  eh  1  You  so 
drefful  ready  for  heaven  ? " 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Austin.  "  I  'm  just  wicked  and  miser- 
able, Chloe  j  and  that 's  the  fact." 

"  What  sort  o'  reason  dat  for  wantin'  to  die  ? "  said  Chloe. 
"  De  Lord  want  you  Jiere^  Mass'  Austin.  You  don't  want  to 
be  nowheres  but  where  He  want  you,  s'pose — eh  ] " 

"  I  don't  see  why  He  does  want  me  here,"  said  Austin. 
"  I  'm  not  faithful,  nor  strong,  nor  anything  else ! " 

"  De  dear  Lord  strong  enough  to  let  de  weak  people  serve 
Him,"  said  Chloe.  "  Now  den,  honey,  what  isit  ?  De  fight 
heavy,  and  so  de  young  soldiers  dey  gets  weary — eh  1" 

"  Oh  yes ! "  sighed  Austin. 

"What  you  do  den  ? "  asked  Chloe. 

"  They  do  persecute  me  so,  down  there ! "  broke  out  AustiD, 
the  sting  piercing  again,  as  he  thought  of  the  laugh  and  taunts 
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he  had  heard.  **  And  I  get  angry— and — oh  worse  than  that ! 
I  get  ashamed." 

"  What  you  'shamed  of  1 "  asked  Chloe,  quickly.  Austin 
pressed  his  hands  over  his  face,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  I  say,  what  you  'shamed  of  1 "  repeated  Chloe, — "de  sin- 
ner— or  de  Saviour  ? " 

Austin  burst  into  tears. 

"  O  Chloe  !  O  Chloe  !"  he  said. . 

"  See,  see,"  said  Chloe,  crouching  down  by  him  and  look- 
ing at  him  anxiously,  "what  dey  do.  Mass*  Austin]  dey 
persecute  for  Jesus'  sake,  eh ;  dey  say  evil  falsely  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Austin, — "  sometimes — I  think  they  do.  First 
call  me  a  saint,  and  then  do  all  they  can  to  keep  me  from 
being  one !  And  I  know  I  do  want  to  do  right — ^and  it  isn't 
make-believe.  And  they  do  make  such  fun  of  me  ! " — ^And 
Austin  twisted  himself  about  in  a  sort  of  pain  at  the  very 
remembrance. 

"Nebber  do  you  mind  'em,"  said  Chloe,  putting  her 
hand  on  Austin's  head,  —  "let  de  thorns  crackle  under 
de  pot,  chile— just  you  tink  o'  de  Lord  Jesus !  Ain't  He 
more  den  dem  all  put  together  1  Ain't  He  wonderfuH 
ain't  He  beautiful?  ain't  He  de  very  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand  ] " 

Austin's  tears  gushed  out  again,  like  a  summer  shower. 

'*  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  forget ! "  he  said. 

"  De  ole  trouble,  chile,"  said  Chloe, — "  de  flesh  is  weak. 
But  just  you  tink  o'  de  glory,  and  nebber  mind  de  shame. 
How  you  s'pose  poor  ole  Chloe  'd  ha'  lived  on  till  dis  time, 
if  de  dear  Lord  hadn't  kep'  her  tinkin'  of  de  glory  to  be 
revealed  ] " 

"  Were  you  ever  troubled  so,  Chloe  1 "  said  Austin. 

"  Bless  de  boy ! "  said  Chloe  with  a  half  laugh, — "  'clare  if 
he  don't  tink  he 's  got  all  de  'sperience  to  himself ! " 

"  But  I  forget  all  about  the  glory  sometimes,"  said  Austin, 
sitting  up  and  looking  sadly  at  Chloe.  "  And  sometimes  it 
seems  so  far  off." 

"Just  so,"  said  Chloe, — "de  very  way  shame  acts — and 
temptations,  and  persecutions.    Why,  Mass'  Austin,  times,  I 
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can't  see  how  dat  'ere  crown 's  going  to  get  onto  my  ole 
head,  nohow ! " 

"  Well,  whatt  do  you  do  then  V*  said  Austin,  eagerly. 

"Den,"  said  Chloe,  "I  just  mostly  tries  to  tink  o'  de  oder 
crown." 

"What  other  ?"  said  Austin. 

"De  crown  o'  thorns,  chile!"  said  Chloe.  "Tell  you 
what !  it  shines  brighter  Jden  de  glory,  after  alL" 

Austin  stooped  his  head  again,  for  the  tears  would  come. 
Chloe  watched  him  in  silence.  And  then  the  old  clock  began 
to  strike.    One,  two,  three,  four,  five — six  I   Austin  started. 

"Six  o'clock!" 

"  'Most  your  supx>er  time.  Mass'  Austin,"  said  Chloe. 

"I  don't  want  any  supper,"  said  Austin ;  "I  shall  just  go 
home  and  go  to  bed.  I  don't  want  to  see  any  of  them  to- 
night." 

"But  de  Lord's  banner!  Mass'  Austin,**  ssad  Chloe, 
anxiously.  "Twon't  nebber  do  to  let  dat  fall  in  de  dust! 
You'se  de  standard-bearer  in  dat  'ere  house,  chile." 

Austin  looked  up  at  her  wistfully  out  of  his  dark  blue 
eyes. 

"  Am  I,  Chloe  1 "  he  said.    "  And  you  think  " ^he  paused. 

"Nebber  do  for  de  standapd-bearer  to  be  'fraid  'fore  de 
enemy,"  said  Chloe,  decidedly. 

Austin  flushed  and  then  grew  pale  again. 

"  Now  see,"  said  Chloe,  "just  you  go  in  dere  to  my  next 
room,  and  tell  de  Lord  himself.  Put  on  de  whole  armour, 
chile, — ^maybe  when  you  get  home  you  'U  have  to  fight  'fore 
you  get  time  to  pray." 

Austin  gave  her  another  wistful  look,  but  then  he  jumped 
up  and  went  to  the  next  room  as  she  bade  him.  Old  Chloe 
stepped  softly  about  her  little  kitchen,  too  restless  to  sit 
still, — muttering  to  herself  sometimes,  and  sometimes  utter- 
ing a  sort  of  prayer  half  aloud, — ^till  Austin  came  back.  He 
walked  right  up  to  Chloe,  and  taking  her  hand  in  both  his, 
he  laid  his  cheek  down  upon  it. 

"The  Lord  will  bless  you,  Chloe,  and  no  mistake!"  he 
said.    "And  mamma  would  bless  you— if — she  was  here !" 
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— and  lie  turned  away  and  bounded  out  of  the  house. 
Chloe  followed,  and  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  him. 

"De  dear  boy!''  she  said, — "de  poor,  little,  tired-out 
chile!  Heigh-ho — 'pears  likes  dis  yere  world's  a  drefful 
hard  place  to  live  in  sometimes !  Like  to  get  hold  o'  dem 
'ere  boys ! — ^like  to  whip  'em  all  round ! — 'clare  I  would. 
Dere's  de  minister,  now, — why  don't  he  overhaul  'em] 
Guess  I  'U  go  down  there  first  thing,  de  morn's  morn — ^if  I 
ain't  in  happiness — ^and  tell  him  about  it.  And  to-night  I  'U 
just  tell  de  Lord.  De  poor,  dear,  little,  tired-out  chile!" 
And  Chloe  went  back  into  her  cottage  and  shut  the  door. 

Austin  took  a  few  quick  steps  on  the  way,  at  first,  but 
then  he  stopped  and  went  slowly.  He  would  not  run  to 
keep  up  his  courage, — no ;  he  would  go  depending  only  on 
the  strength  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  who  does  that  can 
never  fail 

The  supper-bell  had  just  rung,  and  Dr  Cam,  sitting  in  his 
great  easy-chair,  watched  the  boys  as  they  came  in.  The 
table  was  spread  in  the  wide  hall,  and  bread  and  milk  and 
blackberries  looked  very  tempting  to  hungry  boys ;  but  for 
once  their  minds  were  full  of  somewhat  else. 

"  Will  he  come  1 "— "  How  will  he  look  ] "  they  whispered 
to  each  other,  as  they  stood  round  the  door.  "Wouldn't 
miss  seeing  him  for  a  dollar !" — and,  "Won't  the  old  doctor 
be  precious  angry  if  he  don't  come ! " 

Only  Louis  felt  ashamed ;  only  Charley  Somers  watched 
for  Austin  with  real  kindly  interest,  and  almost  wished  he 
would  not  come,  so  that  the  rest  might  not  laugh  at  him. 
But  they  had  very  little  chance  to  laugh,  and  Charley  was 
triumphant. 

There  is  an  old  German  hymn  which  says, 

''How  many  a  garden  must  lie  waste, 
Did  not  a  tear-storm  o'er  it  roll : " — 

« 

Austin's  school-fellows  knew  well  that  a  storm  of  some 
kind  had  rolled  over  the  little  garden  of  his  heart,  but  did 
not  in  the  least  guess  what  work  it  would  do.  They  thought 
the  leaves  would  be  draggled,  the  flowers  beaten  down  in 
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the  mud ;  everything  miserable  and  spoiled, — and  instead 
of  that,  the  storm  had  but  washed  away  the  dust,  and 
freshened  the  drooping  plants,  and  made  every  flower  hold 
up  its  head.  How  the  boys  nudged  each  other,  when  they 
heard  Austin's  foot  on  the  front  steps ! — ^how  they  watched, 
how  they  chuckled !  But  when  he  came,  they  had  never 
seen  his  face  look  so  beautiful,  they  had  never  seen  his  head 
more  erect.  Yes,  he  came  into  the  hall  bearing  the  Lord's 
banner, — and  his  tormentors  saw  it,  and  shrunk  away. 
Doubtless,  they  did  not  know  what  the  power  was  which 
overawed  them, — doubtless,  they  never  guessed  that  it  was 
the  light  reflected  from  the  face  of  Jesus  which  shone  on 
Austin's  brow ;  yet  with  a  kind  of  wondering  fear  they  drew 
back  and  let  him  pass  by.  And  Charley  Somers,  who  had 
prepared  such  an  amount  of  pity  for  Austin,  was  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  the  rest ;  and  was  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion,  that "  it  wouldn't  hurt  the  rest  of  them 
to  say  their  prayers  now  and  then,  for  a  change." 

Bat  how  had  he  managed  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  them  so 
completely  ? — ^that  puzzled  them  alL  There  was  no  flush  of 
shame  on  his  face,  indeed  he  was  paler  than  usual :  neither 
was  there  any  bravado.  More  quiet,  more  steady,  he  had 
never  been. 

"I  say,"  whispered  Dick  Rotch  to  Will  Fisher,  as  they  left 
the  supper-table,  "carries  it  off  well,  don't  he?  How  do 
you  suppose  he  makes  it  out  ?" 

"And  /  say,*'  put  in  Charley  Somers,  who  heard  the 
whisper,  "guess  the  smoke  blew  the  wrong  way  this  after- 
noon, didn't  it  1  wind  chopped  round,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
Austin  don't  look  as  if  he  'd  got  any  of  it  in  his  eyes." 
Will  Fisher  aimed  a  cuff  at  him,  which  Charley  dodged ; 

but  neither  of  the  mischief-makers  cared  to  talk  on  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HB  BEBYL*S  VISIT. 

Tede  Reverend  Mr  B^ryl  lived  in  a  little  white  house,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  village  of  Sweet  Springs ;  and  all  over  its 
low  walls  and  roof  climbed  ivy  and  roses  and  sweetbriar. 
And  in  the  meadow  at  the  back  of  the  house  were  three  or 
four  great  trees,  and  under  them  a  table,  where  Mr  Beryl 
generally  took  his  meals  in  the  summer  time.  So  on  this 
particular  Monday  morning,  the  minister  was  enjoying  his 
rolls  and  coffee  and  book  out  there  in  the  shade,  when  Dinah 
came  out  from  the  house.  To  be  sure,  she  had  a  plate  of  hot 
rolls  in  her  hand,  but  that  was  not  all  her  business. 

"  K  you  please,  sir,  Chloe  's  here,"  she  said,  setting  down 
the  rolls. 

"Come  to  help  you  to  wash?"  said  Mr  Beryl,  without 
looking  up  from  his  book. 

"Guess  not,  sir! — ^not  y^"  said  Dinah,  with  a  laugh. 
"  She  wants  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Oh — well,  let  her  come  out  here  then,"  said  Mr  Beryl, 
turning  over  the  leaf.  And  Dinah  went  off  with  her  mes- 
sage. 

"Good-bye  to  my  reading  for  this  morning!"  thought 
the  minister,  as  presently  after  Chloe's  foot  sounded  on  the 
walk;  so  he  shut  up  his  book,  and  took  up  another  roll 
instesid.  But  nobody  could  be  anything  but  glad  to  see 
Chloe,  under  any  circumstances. 

"Ah,  good  morning!"  said  Mr  Beryl, 'holding  out  his 
hand  to  her.  "  Well,  Chloe, — *  bound  for  the  kingdom,'  I 
suppose,  as  usual  1 " 

"  For  sure,  sir !"  said  Chloe,  dropping  a  courtesy.  "  You 
know  I 's  'listed  for  de  war,  Massa  Beryl" 

Mr  Beryl  looked  up  at  her  dark  face  and  gay  turban  with 
a  glad  heart. 

"  I  know  it,  Chloe  ! — ^I  wish  every  one  else  had.  I  *m  tired 
of  these  three  months'  men." 
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'^  Best  not  get  tired  'fore  de  Lord  does,  sir/'  said  Chloe. 
"  Bat  now,  Massa  Beryl,  you  be  de  captain  o'  dis  yere  little 
Sweet  Springs  company — and  dere's  one  of  'em  hard  set 
upon.  'Most  had  de  sword  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  he  has, 
like  Christian.'* 

"Why,  who  is  that?"  said  the  minister;  "it  is  kind  of 
you,  Chloe,  to  help  the  captain — as  you  call  me — all  you 
can." 

"De  young  soldier's  a  dear  boy,  sir,"  said  Chloe;  "guess 
likely  I  was  tryin'  to  help  him  most.  And  he 's  fell  among 
thieves,  down  dere  to  de  'cademy." 

"  What,  one  of  Dr  Cam's  boys  1  ** 

"  Just  him,  sir." 

"  I  do  remember,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "  a  boy  that  came  up  to 
the  table  last  communion  Sunday ;  and  I  wondered  who  he 
was.  A  pleasant-faced  boy,  dressed  in  black, — is  that  the 
one?" 

"  De  very  same,  sir,"  said  Chloe.  " He'll  sit  down  at  de 
great  supper,  I'm  thinking,  one  day,  and  in  a  white  robe 
too.  Bat  just  now,  poor  chile!  he's  in  one  of  de  rough 
places — and  de  strong  oughter  help  de  weak,  Massa  BeryL" 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  surel"  said  Mr  BeryL  "Thank  you 
for  telling  me.    But  what  can  I  do  for  him  ?  " 

"Don'  know,  sir,"  said  Chloe;  "'pears  like's  you  might 
do  somethin'.   Dey  'most  persecutes  de  life  out  o'  him  now." 

"  Yes !"  said  Mr  Beryl,  thoughtfully ;  "  thank  you,  Chloe ! 
— I  '11  try,  as  you  say,  to  do  somethhig."  And  Chloe  went 
back  to  finish  her  talk  with  Dinah. 

So  it  fell  out,  that  Mr  Beryl  walked  down  to  the  academy 
that  very  afternoon ;  and  as  it  was  just  tea-time,  he  was,  of 
course,  invited  to  take  a  place  at  the  table,  and  thus  had  a 
good  chance  to  see  the  boys  and  to  study  them  a  little.  It 
was  easy  to  pick  out  Chloe's  "young  soldier,"  though  she 
had  not  told  his  name  and  Mr  Beryl  hardly  remembered  his 
face.  But  Austin's  eager  look  of  pleasure  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  shake  hands  with  the  minister,  was  too  different 
from  the  manner  of  all  the  rest  not  to  be  noticed.  They 
were  some  of  them  shy,  and  some  careless,  and  some  Qilr 
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Beiyl  thought)  a  little  scornful ;  but  Austin  May  took  the 
offered  hand  as  if  it  were  a  great  privilege  to  touch  it ;  yes^ 
more,  as  if  it  were  something  he  had  longed  for. 

"  He  loves  Jesus — he  knows  Him — ^he  thinks  about  Him !" 
thought  Austin ;  and  the  pale  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure, 
and  Mr  Beryl  heard  a  little  sigh  of  deep  satisfaction  as 
Austin  fell  back  to  his  place.  And  he  could  see  after  that, 
all  supper-time,  that  not  one  of  his  words  was  lost  upon 
Austin :  he  could  catch  sometimes  the  half  smile,  the  quick, 
bright  look  of  pleasure,  or  see  the  colour  mount  and  glow  at 
some  interesting  story.  For  Mr  Beryl  made  hlmseK  very 
agreeable,  and  all  the  other  boys  were  amused  and  pleased 
too,  though  in  a  different  way.  The  good  minister  took  care 
to  talk  of  things  they  could  understand,  and  to  make  his 
words  as  lively  and  genial  as  he  could.  But  he  reproached* 
himself  very  much  that  this  should  be  the  first  time  of  his 
trying  to  get  acquainted  with  these  boys. 

"  Here  has  been  one  of  the  Lord's  servants,"  he  thought, 
"pining  for  the  mere  sight  of  a  Christian ! — ^Your  boys  look 
very  robust,  Dr  Cam,"  he  said,  as  they  rose  from  the  table. 
"  I  see  but  one  pale  face." 

"  Yes ! "  said  Dr  Cam )  "  Austin  May  does  not  do  justice 
to  all  the  care  he  gets.  Strange  boy,  sir ! — ^rather  morbid,  I 
think, — sickly  temperament  He 's  not  enough  of  a  boy,  in 
short'* 

"Is  he  not?"  said  Mr  Beryl  "Doesn't  he  love  playl 
His  eyes  are  bright  enough." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  doctor,— "he  loves  play,— at  least, 

he  takes  enough  of  it ;  and  they  say Charles  Somers ! 

here! — what  was  that  you  told  me  about  Austin  May's 
climbing  trees  1" 

"  Best  climber  in  the  school,  sir,  by  all  odds,"  answered 
Charley.  "Qoes  up  like  a  cat  and  flies  round  there  like 
a  squirrel  He's  the  best  everything  in  the  school,  j 
think." 

"That  will  do,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  frowning  slightly; 
"  you  may  go. — ^The  fact  is,  Mr  Beryl,  I  think  the  boy  has 
been  shattered  by  the  loss  of  his  father,  and  the  loss  of  his 
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motlier,  and  so  on.    Sad  thing,  sir,  for  a  boy  to  be  left  an 
orphan.*' 

''Shattered)"  repeated  Mr  Beryl  ^Do  you  mean  that 
his  mind  is  much  affected?  Is  he  not  qnick  at  his 
lessons  )  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Dr  Cam,  ''I  do  not  mean  precisely  that, 
— the  fact  is,  he's  a  good  boy, — studious,  and  obedienl^  I 
must  say.  But  I  think  he  is  morbid,  sir,  morbid, — thinks  of 
a  great  many  things  that  don't  belong  to  his  time  of  life." 

"  Such  as  ?  "  inquired  Mr  BeryL 

''Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  it  to  you,  sir,"  said  Dr 
Gam,  blandly ;  "  but  I  think  he  is  altogether  too  precise  for  a 
boy.  Prays  too  much,  reads  too  mucL  It  don't  agree  with 
his  health,  sir,  as  you  may  see." 

"  My  poor  little  fellow-soldier ! "  thought  the  minister  to 
himself,  "  you  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  Those  pale  cheeks 
never  came  of  praying.*' 

"  Now,  there 's  Dick  Rotch,"  Dr  Cam  went  on, — "the  short, 
stout  boy  with  red  hair,  in  the  doorway,— that's  a  boy,  sir — 
that  is  a  boy." 

Mr  Beryl  felt  very  little  doubt  of  it,  as  he  looked  at  him. 

"I  am  fond  of  boys,  Dr  Cam,"  he  said, — "I  wish  you 
would  let  your  little  troop  come  to  the  village,  and  take  tea 
with  me,  some  day  this  week." 

Now  as  Mr  Beryl  was  a  man  much  looked  up  to  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Dr  Cam  felt  highly  complimented  by  this 
invitation,  and  at  once  accepted  it ;  and  the  very  next  even- 
ing but  one  was  fixed  upon,  Wednesday  being  a  half-holiday 
at  the  school.  The  boys  were  told  this  pleasant  news  at 
bed-time. 

"  Well  if  this  ain't  a  go,"  said  Dick  Botch,  as  they  ran  up 
stairs,  "then  I  shouldn't  rather  suppose  nothing  never  was 
to  nobody ! " 

"What's  he  after?"  said  Will  Fisher.    "Guess  we  ain't 

green  enough  to  think  he  just  wants  the  pleasure  of  our 
company.** 

thlf ^^  -^^tin  May,"  said  Dick— "he  knows  the  tricks  of 
^o  trade.    What 'U  he  do  with  us.  May  1    Set  us  round  the 
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room  like  good  boys,  to  be  preached  to  I    Guess  he  'U  have 
oue  rough  customer,  if  he  tries  that.  What  'U  he  do,  bishop  ? " 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  Austin  quietly. 

"Don't  know]  or  won't  tell ]— which  1 " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  My !  my ! — ^to  think  of  so  excellent  a  person  not  know- 
ing everything!"  said  Dick.  "Why,  you're  no  better  off 
than  us  poor  wicked  folks,  after  all  your  prayers." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am  better  of^"  said  Austin,  "  but  it  don't 
make  me  know  everything." 

"  Dear  me !— don't  it  really,  though  1 "  said  Dick.  "  Oh  the 
modesty  of  pious  people ! " 

"How  are  you  any  better  o£^  you  beggar]"  said  Will 
Fisher ;  "  you  know  you  haven't  got  sixpence  to  bless  your- 
self with  now." 

Austin  made  no  answer. 

"  Sullen,  are  we  ] "  said  Dick  Rotch,  planting  himself  be- 
fore Austin.  "  Now,  then.  Bishop  Toogood, — tell  how  well 
off  you  are, — or  you  don't  see  the  inside  of  your  bed  this 
night." 

Austin  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  in  a  weary  sort  of  way. 

"  What 's  the  use  of  talking,  Dick  ] "  he  said.  "  You  would 
not  believe,  if  I  told  you, — ^you  would  only  laugh  at  it." 

"Don't  shew  much  for  a  man's  pretensions,  when  he's 
ashamed  to  tell  'em,  does  it  ] "  said  Will  Fisher  mockingly. 

"He's  so  well  off,  he 's  afraid  we'll  be  jealous,"  said  Dick. 
"  Come,  bishop ! — I  won't  cry  if  you  don't — honour  bright." 

"There 's  no  need  to  be  jealous,"  said  Austin,  speaking  low 
and  steadily ;  "because  you  can  all  have  just  as  much." 

"  0  my  !"  said  Dick,  with  a  roar  of  laughter;  "just  hear 
him !  We  can  all  have  just  as  much !  The  pennies  in  my 
pocket  dance  for  joy  at  the  very  idea." 

"  I  hope  you  '11  give  us  a  few  more  particulars,"  said  Will 
Fisher,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Speak  out ! "  said  Dick.    "  What  have  you  got  ] " 

The  little  standard-bearer  raised  his  head,  and  the  look  of 
last  night  came  back  again ;  but  he  spoke  very  slowly— 

"  I  have  got  a  little  of  the  knowledge  how  to  serve  God, 
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and  I  tHnk  He  has  given  me  a  heart  to  try  to  do  it.  And  I 
am  sure  that  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus, — and  I  am  sure  that  He 
loves  me.  And  I  think  He  will  give  me  His  white  robe,  and 
a  place  in  heaven.  I  do  not  want  anything  more,"  said 
Austin,  with  a  strange  quiver  and  light  passing  over  his  face. 

Dick  shrunk  a  little  from  it — ^then  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  Austin  went  by  to  his  room,  and  sat 
down  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands.  Presently  some 
one  came  softly  and  sat  down  by  him :  it  was  Charley 
Somers. 

"  Austin,"  said  Charley,  "  may  I  speak  to  you  ? " 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  you  may,"  said  Austin.  "You 
always  mean  to  be  kind,  Charley." 

"It  don't  seem  to  make  much  odds  to  you  whether  it's 
kind  or  not,  about  bearing  things,"  Charley  said ;  "  beats  me 
how  you  do  it.  But  I  say,  Austin,  why  do  you  let  'em 
plague  you  1" 

"What  can  I  do,"  said  Austin,  "if  they  wHl  hate  the 
things  that  I  love?" 

"Yes,  but,"  said  Charley, — "I'm  afraid  you  11  be  angry, 
Austin." 

"  No  I  won't.    At  least  I  'U  try  not" 

"Well,  then,"  said  Charley,  "why  can't  you  be  as  good  as 
you  please,  only  not  tell  them  of  it  ?" 

"  Did  I  tell  them  I  was  good  1"  said  Austin. 

"  I  'm  sure  it  sounded  good  enough,"  said  Charley. 

"  I  'm  not  good,"  said  Austin ;  "  I  'm  not  half  so  good  as 
they  say  I  am.  But  when  they  ask  me  what  I  want  to  be,  I 
must  say  the  truth." 

Charley  looked  unsatisfied. 

"  You  see,  Austin,"  he  said,  "  it 's  grand  in  yon  to  bear  it ! 
— can't  see  how  the  mischief  you  do ;  but  why  should  you 
help  'em  on  1  At  least,"  said  Charley,  hesitating,  "  why — 
why  can't  you— just  say  your  prayers  in  bed,  for  instance, 
as  other  boys  do, — ^then  there 'd  be  no  fun  in  making  a 


rumpus." 


"  O  Charley ! "  said  Austin,  "  do  you  know  what  a  wicked, 
meaii  thing  that  would  be  f    And  dreadfully  dangerous." 
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"Dangerous  to  say  your  prayers  in  bed?"  cried  Charley. 
"  Whew ! — ^that  is  coming  it  strong." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Austin,  "if  I  did  it  because  I  was 
ashamed  of  being  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  afraid  to 
have  it  known.  For  He  says  that  He  will  not  own  in  hea- 
ven any  one  who  is  ashamed  to  own  Him  on  earth." 

"  Guess  you  *11  have  to  take  your  own  way,"  said  Charley, 
jumping  up.  "  Wish  it  was  a  little  pleasanter  way^  for  your 
sake,  Austin."    And  he  ran  off. 

But  when  Austin  kneeled  down  ta  pray  that  night,  he 
gave  thanks  that  the  way  was  so  pleasant  "  For  it 's  only 
in  this  way  that  I  can  find  Jesus,"  he  thought ;  "  and  any 
way  is  beautiful  where  He  is.  That  ia  what  mamma  said, 
and  she  had  tried  for  a  great,  great  whEe.'** 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  SIX  PICfTUBES* 

"  Dinah,**  said  Mr  Beryl  to  the  nice  mulatto  woman  who 
was  his  housekeeper,  when  she  was  clearing  away  his  tea- 
dishes  on  Tuesday  night ;  "I  expect  aU  the  boys  from  Dr 
Cam's  school  to  drink  tea  with  me  to-morrow :  so  I  hope 
you  'U  have  everything  very  good." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dinah.  "  How  many  wiH  there  be,  please, 
sir?" 

"  I  think  there  are  but  six  there  now,"  said  Mr  Beryl. 

Dinah  carried  off  the  tray,  and  came  back  with  a  cloth  to 
wipe  the  table. 

"  What  shall  I  make,  sir  ?" 

"Oh,  you  know  best,"  said  the  minister.  "You  always 
have  everything  just  right,  Dinah." 

"  Thank  you,  sir !" — and  Dinah  stopped  rubbing  the  table 
and  courtfesied, — "I*m  sure  I  try.  Be  they  nice  boys,  Mr 
Beryl  ?" 

"Why,  I  suppose  they  are  pretty  much  like  other  boys— 

2g 
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the  most  of  them,"  said  the  minister.  "  Not  much  b^ter,  I 
fear,  and  I  hope  not  much  worse.  But  one  of  them,  Dinah, 
the  youngest,  is  a  fellow-traveller  of  yours  and  mine ;  fight- 
ing his  way  to  the  Celestial  City." 

^'  Now  1"  said  Dinah,  with  a  strong  expression  of  pleasure. 
"  Can't  be  nothing  too  good  for  him,  any  way !" 

"  No,"  said  the  minister.  "  And  he  is  an  orphan,  Dinah, 
— ^and,  in  short,  I'm  particularly  anxious  that  he  should 
have  a  good  time,  to-morrow." 

**  Thank  you,  sir, — ^guess  'twon't  be  my  fault  if  he  don't !" 
said  Dinah  to  herself  as  she  went  ofL  ^^  Don't  I  know  what 
them  boys  likes  ]— Um — ^um !" 

And  surely  you  would  have  thought  Dinah  knew,  if  yoa 
had  seen  her  at  work  next  day.  The  first  thing,  that  very 
night,  wa^  to  prepare  a  good  baking  of  bread,  white  and 
brown ;  for  as  Dinah  remarked  to  herself,  *'  to-morrow  was 
baking-day  anyhow ;  and  the  boys  must  have  a  good  layer 
of  bread  and  butter  to  begin  with."  But  when  Wednesday 
morning  came,  she  went  about  much  more  fanciful  things. 
There  were  little  cakes  cut  and  twisted  up  into  all  sorts  of 
queer  shapes,  and  fried ;  and  there  were  little  cakes,  that 
were  cut  out  in  hearts  and  diamonds  and  shells,  and  baked. 
There  was  a  grand  large  cake  for  the  middle  of  the  table,  all 
black  with  plums  inside,  and  on  the  outside  frosted  over  with 
sugar  till  it  looked  like  a  small  snowbank.  There  were  bis- 
cuits, rolled  out  smooth  and  round,  and  rising  up  in  their 
pans  as  fast  as  they  could,  to  be  ready  for  tea ;  and  there 
was  a  big  stone  jug  in  which  muffins  were  rising  up  as  hard 
as  they  could  And  there  was  Dinah  at  the  table  paring 
peaches,  or  wiping  apples,  or  in  the  pantry  filling  sugar- 
bowls  and  cutting  great  thick  slices  of  yellow  butter;  and 
on  the  pantry  shelf  there  were  dishes  piled  up  with  tarts  and 
trovers.  Certainly,  when  Dinah  looked  at  these,  she  had 
good  reason  to  shake  her  head  and  repeat  to  herself  that  she 
Jmew  how  to  please  boys. 
.  .  ^*  came  on  towards  tea-time,  Chloe  appeared  at  the 

whDA  n-    ^*^^®  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^  ^®^P  *^  ^^®  *^®  muflins 
^inah  carried  them  out ;  and  Chloe  had  put  on  a  tur- 
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ban  that  was  gayer  than  ever,  and  an  apron  as  white  as  the 
frosted  cake.  And  by  that  time,  the  coffee  was  on  the  coals 
at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  boiling  away  at  such  a  rate  that 
Chloe  declared  it  ''did  smell  real  good,  for  sure!" 

When  at  last  the  boys  came,  of  course  they  were  all  dressed 
in  their  best ;  and  Dick  Botch  and  Will  'Fisher  made  a  great 
display  of  blue  jackets  and  brass  buttons,  and  watch  chains, 
and  white  trousers ;  while  Tom  Jones  and  Charley  Somers 
and  Louis  Harbury  approached  as  near  as  they  could  to  such 
a  grand  appearance,  and  Austin  was  in  his  plain  black  dress. 
And  the  thoughts  of  the  boys  were  as  different  as  their 
clothes.  Some  of  them  were  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
time  they  should  have,  and  some  were  very  ready  to  make  it 
a  time  of  mischief,  if  that  should  seem  possible.  Austin 
May  was  thoroughly  happy  and  silent,  and  Louis  Harbury 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  should  have  "  a  famous  good 
supper  anyhow."  For  the  three  things  Louis  liked  best  in 
the  world  stood  somewhat  in  this  order :  good  looks,  good 
eating,  and  fine  clothes. 

Mr  Beryl  welcomed  the  boys  very  kindly,  and  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  them ;  and  as  he  always  spoke  just  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  that  was  worth  something  to 
hear.  Then  he  told  them  that  he  had  some  pictures  in  his 
study  he  thought  they  would  like  to  see ;  and  as  tea  was  not 
yet  ready,  they  should  look  at  the  pictures  first ;  so  into  the 
study  they  all  went.  It  was  not  far  to  go,  for  the  study-door 
opened  right  out  of  the  hall,  and  the  room  was  not  very 
large,  but  the  boys  thought  it  was  beautiful  There  were 
several  book-cases  full  of  books;  and  there  was  a  pretty 
table,  and  a  cabinet  of  shells,  and  three  open  windows,  with 
the  roses  and  sweetbriar  peeping  in.  And  on  the  wall  hung 
the  pictures.  There  were  six  of  them ;  three  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  three  on  the  other. 

"  We  will  begin  here,**  said  Mr  Beryl,  going  up  to  one  of 
them ;  and  the  boys  clustered  round  him  to  look. 

It  was  a  picture  of  a  king.  His  dress  was  of  purple  velvet 
and  white  satin,  trimmed  with  costly  fur  and  jewels  and 
gold,  and  on  his  head  was  a  circlet  of  precious  gems;  his 
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fingers  wore  sparkling  rings,  and  chains  and  glittering  orna- 
ments hung  round  his  neck.  The  boys  drew  a  long  breath 
of  wonder. 

''Well,  if  that  ain't  about  the  greatest  thing  I  ever  did 
see  i "  said  Dick  Botch. 

'  Is  that  real  Yelv«t  and  gold  9 "  said  Louis  Harbury. 

"Beal  earthly  gold,"  said  Mr  BeryL  ''Not  such  as  will 
stand  the  fire  which  '  shall  try  every  man's  work.' " 

"Well,  who  is  it»  to  begin  with,  Mr  BeryU"  said  WiU 
Fisher. 

"  That  is  a  portrait  of  King  Henry  the  Kghth  of  Eng- 
hind." 

"  Did  he  wear  such  dothes  as  that  ?'*  asked  Louis  Harbury. 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,  and  had  many  suits  just  as  splendid. 
This  next  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  emperors.^ 

This  portrait  had  the  figure  of  a  man  standing,  and  from 
his  shoulders  hung  a  long  mantle  of  crimson  yelvet,  Imed 
with  white  satin,  and  flowered  with  g(M.  His  shoes  were 
of  white  satin,  with  knots  of  velvet  and  gold  and  jewels ;  his 
dress  was  of  satin  of  different  colours ;  and  on  his  head  was 
a  little  cap  and  white  feather.  Jewels  were  oa  his  fingers 
and  on  his  breast. 

"That  absolutely  goes  itfiead  oi  t'other  one!"  said  Will 
Fisher,  admiringly. 

"  My ! "  said  Louis  Harbury ;  "  ain't  he  splendid," 

"  It 's  a  fine  thing  to  be  you !  ^  said  Dick  Botch,  address- 
ing the  picture.  "  'Guess  you  were  bom  with  the  tallest  sort 
of  a  gold  spoon  in  your  mouth,  and  no  mistake." 

Mr  Beryl  said  nothing ;  but  when  they  had  looked  at  thai 
picture  as  long  as  they  wished,  he  led  <m  to  the  next. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  the  scdtans  of  Turkey." 

The  sultan  was  different  from  the  rest,  for  he  was  dtting 
in  a  queer  position  on  a  rich  embroidered  carpet,  with  beau- 
tiful cushions  about  him,  and  the  cushions  were  shining" 
with  gold  and  embroidery.  He  wore  neither  cap  nor  crown 
on  his  head,  but  a  great  white  turban ;  and  on  the  front  of 
the  turban  was  a  large  diamond  set  round  with  other  pre- 
cious stones,  and  up  from  the  diamond  fastening  rose  » 
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beautiful  plume.  His  dress  was  of  cloth  and  silk  and  velvet, 
of  the  richest  colours,  and  for  every  jewel  that  the  king  and 
emperor  wore,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sultan  wore  ten.  The  boys 
all  cried  out  with  admiration. 

"Well,  there  ain*t  any  words  to  talk  about  that,"  said 
Dick  Eotch ;  "  that  *s  a  regular  stunner ! " 

"Were  these  all  real  people,  Mr  Beryl?"  asked  Austin 
May. 

"  Real  people,  my  dear,  every  one  of  them ;  great  speci- 
mens of  the  kings  of  this  world ;  alike  in  that,  though  unlike 
each  other  in  some  other  respects." 

"  How  were  they  different  1 "  asked  Austin. 

"One  of  them,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "was  at  the  head  of  a 
nation  who  neither  know  nor  worship  the  true  God;  and 
one  was  a  bad  man  in  a  Christian  land ;  and  the  other  was 
a  persecutor  of  good  men." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Austin,  looking  wistfully  from  one  to  another 
of  the  three  monarchs. 

"  Shouldn't  like  to  believe  mtu:h  that  was  bad  of  anybody 
with  such  a  cloak,"  said  Will  Fisher. 

"Ain't  it  splendid!"  said  Louis.  "But  I  like  this  one 
best — ^the  sultan.    My  !  what  a  feather  ! " 

"  He  was  one  of  the  fighting,  conquering  monarchs,"  said 
Mr  Beryl ;  "  and  when  the  prince  or  general  with  whom  he 
fought  offered  to  surrender,  if  his  life  might  be  safe,  the 
sultan  would  assure  him  of  it,  but  always  put  him  to  death 
as  soon  as  the  man  was  in  his  power.". 

"I  should  say  he  was  decidedly  smart,"  said  Charley 
Somers. 

"  There  was  one,  the  governor  of  a  certain  town,"  Mr  Beryl 
went  on,  "  to  whom  the  sultan  had  promised  that  his  head 
should  be  safe.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  town  was  surren- 
dered, he  had  the  poor  governor  sawn  in  two,  saying  that  he 
had  promised  to  spare  his  head  but  not  his  sides." 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  any  more  about  him,  sir,  please ! "  said 
Louis  Harbury.  "  I  'd  rather  just  look  at  him  and  think  how 
handsome  he  is." 

"But  he  don't  look  handsome  after  you  know  about  him," 
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said  Austin,  moving  away  to  the  first  picture.    "  Was  this 
man  just  as  bad  sir  1" 

"  I  think  he  was  much  worse,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "  for  he 
lived  in  a  Christian  land." 

''  What  odds  does  that  make  1 "  said  Will. 
"  Just  this,"  said  Mr  Beryl :  "  A  boy  who  knows  what  is 
right,  and  yet  does  what  is  wrong,  is  worse  than  one  who 
does  the  wrong  never  having  heard  of  the  right.  So  with  a 
man.  Now,  this  king  lived  in  a  Christian  country,  where 
people  called  on  the  name  of  the  true  God, — ^yet  he  was  full 
of  furious  passions  and  of  great  sins,  bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and 
wicked  in  every  way.* 

The  boys  were  silent,  some  of  them  considering  the  beau- 
tiful rings  on  the  wicked  king's  fingers.  Austin  May  looked 
too,  for  a  minute,  then,  with  a  sort  of  half  sigh,  he  turned  to 
Mr  BeryL 
"Are  the  other  three  kings  too,  sir  1"  he  said. 
"The  other  three,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "are  princes  in  dis- 
guise." 

Every  face  was  turned  toward  the  minister  in  curiosity, 
and  Dick  Botch  said, 
"Well,  what  does  that  mean  V 

"It  means,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "that  at  one  time  they  went 
about  the  world  in  a  common  dress,  without  any  royal  robes 
or  crown  ;  and  these  portraits  were  taken  then." 

"  Didn't  know  princes  were  ever  fools  enough  for  that^" 
said  WiU  Fisher. 

"  Oh,  yes,  don't  you  remember,"  said  Louis,  "  one  of  the 
sultans  used  to  dress  like  a  poor  man,  and  go  all  about  the 
city  to  see  what  the  people  were  doing?" 
"  Well,  that  was  for  fun,  to  be  sure,"  said  Dick  Botch. 
"But  why  didn't  you  get  their  pictures  taken  when  they 
had  their  robes  on  ?"  said  Louis. 

"Ah,  I  would  if  I  could,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "but  I  have  been 
able  to  get  only  a  faint  description  of  them." 
Are  they  splendid  like  these  T  said  Louis. 
^^  Much  more  splendid." 
"  Whew  r  said  Dick  Botch,  much  mare  splendid  than  that 
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emperor's  rig,  for  instance  1  Can't  see  how  they  could  be, 
for  the  life  of  me." 

"Why,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "the  emperOT's  red  mantle  would 
look  like  a  faded  rag  beside  the  mantles  which  they 
wear;  and  the  king's  crown  like  mere  tinsel  beside  their 
crowns." 

"They  must  be  worth  seeing,  then,  that 's  all,"  said  Dick 
Botch. 

"Ay,  you  may  believe  that,"  answered  Mr  Beryl  "  But  I 
see  Dinah  has  come  to  call  us  to  tea^  so  we  will  leave  Hhe 
princes  m  disguise'  tiU  by  and  by.'' 

Then  Mr  Beryl  led  the  way  to  his  favourite  seat  under  the 
trees,  where  the  table  was  spread,  and  I  believe  for  the  time 
the  boys  thought  the  three  kings  were  nothing  to  it.  To  be 
sure,  they  did  not  cry  out  aloud  for  pleasure  and  surprise  at 
the  sight,  but  they  nudged  each  other,  and  gave  little  whistles 
of  wondering  satisfaction. 

The  table  stood  under  the  trees,  as  I  have  said,  and  was 
covered  with  a  spotless  white  cloth;  and  on  it  there  were 
pretty  pink  and  white  plates  and  cups  and  saucers.  In  the 
middle  was  a  great  pyramid  of  golden  summer  applei^,  their 
cheeks  shining  in  the  sunlight ;  and  on  one  side  of  the 
pyramid  was  a  large  dijsh  full  of  cut-up  peaches,  and  on  the 
other  the  great  frosted  cake.  The  twisted  cakes  were  in  one 
basket,  and  the  heart  and  diamond  cakes  in  another,  and  the 
tarts  and  turnovers  on  plates;  and  there  were  plates  too 
piled  up  with  bread,  and  there  were  pitchers  of  milk,  and 
dishes  of  cold  ham  and  smoked  beef.  Under  the  table  was 
a  beautiful  carpet  of  soft  green  grass,  and  overhead  was  the 
clear  blue  sky,  shining  down  through  the  branches  of  the  old 
tree ;  and  the  simbeams  came  in  and  looked  at  everything, 
and  even  danced  on  the  table,  but  did  not  break  a  single 
dish !  Mr  Beryl  contrived  to  have  Austin  sit  by  him,  and 
the  rest  in  order  round  the  table,  and  so  tea  began. 

How  happy  they  all  were!  and  how  sweet  were  the 
peaches  I  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  tell  which  were  the 
best,  the  little  twisted  cakes  or  those  that  were  heart-shaped ! 
And  when  Dinah  began  to  bring  out  the  hot  muffins,  I  assure 
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you  the  boys  were  not  idle.  And  whenever  the  top  muffin 
of  the  pile  looked  particularly  well  baked,  Dinah  was  sure 
to  carry  the  plate  first  to  Austin ;  but  if  it  was  a  pale-faced 
one,  then  she  let  somebody  else  have  it  Dinah  told  Chloe  of 
this  one  time  when  she  went  in,  and  after  that  Chloe  would 
say  as  she  took  her  smoking  cakes  out  of  the  iron — 

"  Now,  you  Dinah,  you  mind  l-^dis  yere  muffin 's  for  Mass' 
Austin.** 

But  Austin  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  only  he  knew  that 
Dinah  and  Mr  Beryl  took  such  good  care  of  him,  that  he  felt 
very  happy,  and  ei^joyed  his  supper  very  mucL 

Everything  comes  to  an  end  after  a  while,  and  not  even 
boys  can  eat  always^-^ven  muffins ;  so  by  the  time  the  sun 
had  done  dancing  on  the  table,  and  begun  to  go  quietly 
down  towards  the  western  horizon,  Dinah  carried  off  all  the 
dishes  to  the  house  again,  and  the  boys  threw  themselves 
down  on  the  grass  around  Mr  BeryFs  great  tree. 

^'Austin,"  whispered  Charley  Somers,  ''just  ask  him  about 
t'other  pictures,  will  you  ?'* 

''  I  was  thinking  of  them,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  for  he  heard  the 
whisper,  ^  and  we  will  look  at  them  oUt  here.  It 's  too  dark 
in  the  house  now." 

''  YoM  said  all  these  three  were  princes  too,  sir )"  asked 
Louis  Harbury. 

Trinces  in  disguise,*'  said  Mr  BeryL  ''1*11  bring  one  of 
them  out  ;**  and  as  he  went  he  hummed  to  himself— 

"  Oh,  their  crowns,  how  bright  they  sparkle ! 
Such  as  monarchs  never  wear !  ' 

and  all  the  boys  lay  still  on  the  grass  and  waited. 

"  He  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  he  won*t  beat  that  red 
cloak,"  said  Dick  Botch ;  "you  *11  sea  But  I  say,  that  was 
a  tip-top  supper  1  Here  he  comes — ^with  his  prince  in  dis- 
guise.** 

And  Mr  Beryl  drew  near,  with  the  picture  in  his  hand. 
He  set  it  down  on  the  grass,  leaning  it  against  a  tree,  and 
then  bade  the  boys  come  and  stand  where  he  was,  to  see  it 
They  jumped  up  and  gathered  round  him  as  before,  but  this 
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tiine  there  was  no  cry  of  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  an  exclamation  of  disappointment  from  one  or  two — ^and 
others  looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing ;  while  Austin  May 
knit  his  brows  and  eyed  the  picture  as  if  he  was  trying  to 
puzzle  it  out 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  plain-looking  man,  in  a  dress  that 
was  old  and  worn  and  faded,  and  in  a  room  that  was  very 
meanly  furnished.  He  sat  on  a  cobbler's  bench,  and  in  his 
hands  was  an  old  shoe  that  he  was  mending.  Before  and 
around  him  stood  a  group  of  little  ragged  children,  and  he 
had  stopped  his  work  and  was  talking  to  them. 

^'Ah,  ah,  Mr  Beryl,"  said  Dick  Hotch,  **I  suppose  there's 
no  doubt  thai* 9  a  hoax.  Now,  didn't  you  think  we'd  find  it 
outr 

"Pretty  sort  of  a  prince,"  said  Will  Fisher. 

'  It  is  no  hoax,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  quietly.  '^  The  poor  dress, 
and  the  cobbler's  apron,  and  the  hard,  toil-worn  hands,  they 
are  the  disguise." 

"Bah  r  said  Will  Fisher ;  "what  a  soft  piece  to  put  it  on ! " 

"Well,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "we'll  see  about  that  by  and  by. 
Now  I  wiU  get  the  next  picture." 

This  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  prison.  He  had  on  a 
dark,  close  buttoned-up  cloth  dress,  and  a  broad  white  collar ; 
and  his  long  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle,  and  came  curling 
down  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  comer  was  the  poor  prison 
bed,  and  the  stone  walls  looked  cold  and  dreary,  and  the 
grated  windows  let  in  very  little  light  Before  the  man,  on 
a  table,  was  an  open  book. 

"  Worse  and  worse  1"  said  Dick  Botch. 

"  He 's  got  a  beautiful  face,  though !"  said  Austin,  drop- 
ping down  on  the  grass  and  gazing  at  the  picture. 

"  He's  got  nice  hair,"  said  Louis. 

Mr  Beryl  smiled  to  himself  at  these  remarks,  and  went  for 
his  third  picture. 

This  was  a  man  chained  to  a  stake,  and  about  him  there 
was  a  fierce  fire  raging.  Only  his  head  and  shoulders  could 
be  seen  through  the  flame  and  smoke,  and  his  face  was  up- 
lifted, looking  towards  heaven.    Bound  about  the  fire  was  a 
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crowd  of  people;  some  pointing  at  him,  some  laughing, 
others  pushing  in  the  faggots. 

There  was  a  wonderful  expression  on  the  man's  face,  so 
that  all  the  boys  were  silent  for  a  while,  looking  at  it.  At 
last  Austin  May  drew  one  long  breath  and  looked  up  at  Mr 
Beryl. 

"  He  was  a  martjrr,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  the  good  minister;  "he  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Chiist^ — not  as  a  shame, 
not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  glory, — *  not  only  to  believe 
in  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  saka' " 

Austin  gave  another  of  his  wistful  lo<^  at  Mr  Beryl,  but 
then  his  eyes  went  back  to  the  picture, — he  was  thinking 
very  hard. 

"Well,"  said  WiU  Fisher,  "we've  seen  about  enough  of 
the  disguise, — ^now  let 's  hear  what  they  looked  like  at  other 
times.  Can't  see  what  they  put  on  such  gear  for,  to  begin 
with." 

"  The  great  monarch  of  their  own  country,"  said  Mr  Beryl, 
"  having  certain  work  to  be  done  in  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  put  some  of  it  in  the  hands  of  these,  His  faithful 
servants,  bidding  them  wait  for  their  royal  robes  and  crown, 
till  they  had  finished  the  work  which  He  -gave  them  to  do." 

"Pretty  hard,  that,"  said  Dick  Botch. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Mr  BeryL  "  Suppose  you  were 
going  to  spend  the  most  of  your  life  in  England,  and  only  a 
few  day's  here, — would  you  rather  have  your  treasure  in  the 
coin  of  this  country,  which  you  could  not  possibly  take  to 
England  with  you,  or  wait  for  it  till  you  got  across  the  great 
ocean  1" 

"  Why,  I  Bhould  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't  wait,"  said  Dick. 
"  Precisely  so,"  said  Mr  BeryL    "  That  is  just  what  these 
men  thought." 

Didn't  they  have  anything  while  they  were  about  their 

work  but  such  miserable  coats  and  prisons]"  said  Louis 
Harbury. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mr  BeryL  " They  and  aU  like  them  had  at 
least   the  pearl  of  great  price,'— to  all  was  committed  a  per- 
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tion  of  'the  true  riclies.'  Some  wore  'the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great 
price ; '  some  had  that  wisdom  which  '  cannot  be  gotten  with 
gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof,' 
for  it  is  *more  precious  than  rubies.'  Those  of  them  that 
were  poorest  could  say,  *The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better 
unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.' " 

"  Got  into  the  midst  of  a  sermon ! — sure  as  eggs,"  whis- 
pered Will  ilsher  to  Dick  Eotch.  Louis  Harbury  looked 
dissatisfied. 

"  Well,  what  did  they  have  afterwards  ? "  he  said.  "  Their 
gold  and  silver  don't  shew  much,  Mr  Beryl, — they  're  rather 
poor-looking  sort  of  folks,  anyhow." 

Mr  Beryl  thought  to  himself — 

" '  The  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  how 
are  they  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers ! ' " 

"Then  you  don't  like  their  looks,  my  man?"  he  said  to 
Louis. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Louis. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Austin  May  1 " 

"  Oh,  they  are  beautiful ! "  said  Austin,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  "I  like  martyrs.  But  oh,  how  could  he  look  so,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire  1 " 

"  *  He  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,' "  an- 
swered Mr  BeryL    "  Who  was  that  1 " 

"  God,"  said  Austin.  "  Yes,  so  Stephen  did  when  they 
stoned  him, — ^he  looked  up  and  saw  Jesus.  But,  sir,  can 
every  one  do  that  1 " 

"  Every  one  who  looks  for  Jesus  with  aU  his  heart  will 
find  Him,"  said  Mr  Beryl :  "  eyes  may  not  see  the  vision,  but 
faith  wilL  Well,  my  boys,  the  pictures  shew  you  what  kind 
of  people  these  men  iifere.  One  of  them  was  very  poor,  and 
he  was  told  to  seek  for  the  hid  treasure  himself,  and  then  to 
teach  others  how  to  find  it.  He  was  only  a  cobbler,  making 
a  hard  living  by  his  daily  work,  and  living  in  a  city  where 
there  were  many  poor,  uncared-for,  ragged  little  children. 
These  children  he  used  to  call  into  his  little  workshop,  and 
there  teach  them  while  he  mended  the  old  shoes  of  the 
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townspeople;  partly  from  the  Bible,  partly  from  a  few 
cheap  prints  that  he  hung  round  his  room.  Bagged  and 
miserable  as  the  children  were,  the  old  cobbler  tried  day 
after  day  to  lead  them  to  Christ ;  telling  them  of  the  f oun* 
tain  for  sin,  of  the  treasure  that  fadeth  not  away, — of 
glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life.  There  was 
but  one  talent  committed  to  him,  but  he  put  it  out  at  great 
interest." 

*'  He  must  have  been  rather  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  after  all," 
said  Louis,  looking  at  the  cobbler,  and  wondering  how  he 
cofidd  wear  such  a  jacket. 

"This  next  one,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "was  not  only  poor,  but 
despised — ^pointed  at, — they  called  him  vile  names,  they  cast 
him  into  prison.  'And  so,'  he  said,  'I  went  away  to  prison, 
with  God's  comfort  in  my  poor  souL*  And  in  prison  *  God 
met  with  him  most  sweetly,'  and  taught  him  how  to  point 
out  the  way  to  the  Celestial  City,  and  to  tell  of  the  Hill 
DiflSculty  and  the  Valley  of  Humiliation." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Austin,  "  I  know  who  he  was  1 " 

"Such  princes  are  just  in  your  line,"  said  Will  Ksher, 
scornfully. 

"The  third  one,  the  martyr,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  "  was  sent  to 
gather  the  fruit  in  God's  vineyard,  when  the  time  was  fully 
come ;  and  him  they  evil  entreated  and  slew.  His  work  was 
to  preach  to  the  people,  to  teach  them  the  pure  and  true  way 
to  serve  God ;  but  because  some  of  their  rulers  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  he  was  put  to  death.  The  first  of  the 
three  monarchs.whom  you  admired  so  much,  was  the  very 
one  who  condemned  this  man  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
And  when  the  fire  had  x)artly  consumed  him,  his  persecutors 
drew  it  away,  and  then  pushed  him  about  with  their  hal- 
berds. And  he,  lifting  up  his  hands  as  well  as  he  could, 
cried  out,  *None  but  Christ  1  none  but  Christ ! '  And  now 
I  will  tell  you  something  of  what  these  princes  are  since  they 
have  laid  off  their  disguise."' 

"  What  a  hard  time  they  had ! "  said  Louis,  looking  at  the 
pictures. 

"Not  very,"  said  the  minister.    "'The  sufferings  of  this 
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present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us/  " 

"  The  glory  to  be  revealed  !"  cried  Austin,  joyfully,  for  he 
thought  of  Qiloe's  words.  "Well,  sir  ] — ^please  go  on.  What 
are  they  like  now  1 " 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear  boy  1  **  said  Mr  Beryl ; 
** '  for  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  tne  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever,'— for  *eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
what  Gk>d  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.*  Now, 
they  have  received  an  *  incorruptible  crown,'— *  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved.'  They  are  ^made  unto  God  kings 
and  priests,  and  shall  reign  on  the  eartL'  Do  you  wonder, 
Austin  May,"  said  Mr  Beryl,  looking  down  into  the  boy's 
upturned  face  and  glowing  eyes, — "do  you  wonder  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  should  say  to  every  one  of  His  followers, '  Fear 
none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer?' — *  Behold, 
the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may 
be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days :  be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.'" 

Austin  gazed  at  him,  with  all  his  heart  in  the  look,  and 
then  the  boy's  clasped  hands  unfolded  and  were  crossed  on 
his  breast,  and  he  turned  once  more  to*  the  pictures;  and 
from  his  lips  came  softly  the  words, 

"  Unto  death  !"—^ 

Mr  Beryl  was  very  stiU;  but  Will  Fisher  soon  broke  the 
silence. 

"So  that's  all  you  can  say  for  your  princes  in  disguise, 
Mr  Beryl  r' 

"Not  much,  is  it?"  said  the  minister,  his  eyes  flashing. 
"  They  were  (mly  those  *  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;' 
— ^they  were  only  the  friends  of  the  Most  High,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  precious  and  honourable  in  His  sight: 
they  were  sure  of  nothing  better  than  His  favour,  which  is 
life — of  a  place  in  heaven  at  His  right  hand — of  being  at 
last  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  and  immortality,— that 
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was  alll  What  a  poor  exchange  for  'corruptible  things, 
such  as  silver  and  gold ! ' " 

Will  Fisher  coloured  and  was  silent,  but  Dick  Botch  said, 

"  Oh,  if  you  're  talking  about  saints  and  all  that,  Mr  Beryl, 
of  course  we  can't  argue  the  case." 

''Are  all  saints  princes  in  disguise,  sir?"  said  Charley 
Somers,  edging  close  up  to  the  minister. 

"All  the  saints  on  earth." 

"  But  ain't  any  of  *em  rich  ? "  said  Louis  Harbury. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr  Beryl ;  "  to  some  of  them  the  Lord  has 
given  great  earthly  treasure,  as  part  of  their  work,  to  use 
for  Him." 

"And  are  they  always  persecuted  1 "  said  Charley. 

**  The  Bible  says,"  answered  Mr  Beryl,  "  that  *  they  that 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.'  It 
is  not  always  of  the  same  sort." 

"There's  no  hope,  then,"  said  Charley,  with  a  sort  of  a 
groan. 

"  No  hope  of  what  1 "  said  Mr  Beryl,  kindly.  "  Of  your 
ever  being  a  saint  ] " 

"I  didn't  mean  that,^  said  Charley.  " But  I  say !"-— and 
he  whispered  in  Mr  Beryl's  ear, — "  I  did  want  to  see  'em  stqp 
bothering  Austin." 

Mr  Beryl  gave  Charley  a  good  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  The  Lord  wiQ  take  care  of  him,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  Yon 
help  him,  to  live  godly, — ^andthen  never  mind  the  persecu- 
tions." 

Charley  shook  his  head  and  stepped  back,  and  Dick  Botch 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  time  to  go,  all  the  more 
because  Austin  was  in  such  deep  thought  and  study  before 
the  pictures.  So  they  all  went  back  to  the  house  again,  and 
put  the  three  princes  in  disguise  in  their  old  places  opposite 
the  princes  in  velvet  robes  ;  and  then  Mr  Beryl  read  a  chapter 
and  prayed  with  them,  and  let  them  go. 

The  boys  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  their  way  home  ; 
sometimes  about  the  supper,  and  sometimes  about  the 
pictures,  and  sometimes  about  the  minister ;  but  Austin  May 
jomed  in  none  of  it.    And  when  they  kughed  at  him  for 
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being  so  sober,  and  declared  that  he  was  more  of  a  saint  than 
Mr  Beryl  and  all  his  princes  put  together,  Austin  scarcely 
heard,  and  minded  not  at  alL  For  deep  in  his  heart  he  was 
musing  over  those  three  pictures, — ^the  poor  teacher,  the  de- 
spised minister,  the  dying  martyr  at  the  stake  :  the  love  of 
Christ,  the  power  and  glory  of  each  one.  Deep  in  his  heart 
Austin  laid  up  those  words,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'' 
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**  Missionary  life  In  Bengal  has  never  been  more  truly  and  graphically  described 

than  in  Dr.  MuUens's  deeply  interesting  memoir  of  his  reverend  £ather-in-law.    It 

i»  a  thoroughly  honatt  hook,"^  SpecUUor. 


THE  PHYSICIAN'S  DAUGHTERS ;  or,  The  Spring- 

time  of  Woman.    Dedicated  to  the  Gentlewomen  of  England.    Post  8vo. 

U.  64.  cloth. 
**  Regarded  as  a  simple,  pleasant  story,  with  an  excellent  and  religious  purpose, 
written  with  no  cant  and  much  sincerity,  we  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  recom- 
mending *  The  Physician's  Daughters.'"— Gour/  JournaL 


THE  RESURRECTION  and  the  LIFE;    or,  Lazarus 

Revived.    By  the  Rev.  Jambs  CnLaoea,  M.A.    Crown  Bvo.  2s.  64.  oloth. 

**  This  ia  an  able  exposition  of  our  Lord's  most  interesting  miracles.  Mr.CfdroM 
olothes  hia  thoughts  with  much  force  and  beauty  of  language."— PdrfHol. 


THE  TESTIMONY  of  CHRIST  to  CHRISTIANITr. 

By  PETsa  Baths,  M. A.,  Author  of  *'  Christian  Life.**    Post  8vo.  Zs.  6d.  cloth. 
*<  An  original  and  valuable  work.**— 'British  Standard, 

**  We  commend  it  to  intelligent  Christians.    We  trust  it  will  obtain  a  very  wida 
tircailMtlon.**'— Aberdeen  Free  Press, 


COAST  MISSIONS :   A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.   Thomas 

Rosie.    By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Dodds,  Dunbar.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  doth. 

*'  We  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  this  memoir  to  the  study  of  our  readers^ 
and  especially  <tf  young  Christians."— FFi'/neM. 


THE  HART  and  the  WATER  BROOKS  :  A  Practical 

Exposition  of  the  Forty-eecond  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MAcnvrp,  D.D., 
Author  of  **  Memories  of  Bethany,**  **  Morning  and  Night  Watches,**  Ac 
Crown  8f o.  3s.  6d,  oloth. 

**  The  general  characteristio  of  our  author's  production  is  a  h^»pj  blending  of 
azposiUon,  practical  appeal,  and  picturesque  illostration.**— iZtfcord. 


LOUISE  JULIANE,  ELECTRESS  PALATINE,  and 

HER  TIMES.    By  Fanmt  Elizabxtb  Buhhxtt,  Author  of  **  The  Hidden 

Power,"  fce.    Post  6vo.  7«.  6d.  cloth. 
*'  This  is  a  very  excellent  book  of  a  superior  class  of  historical  and  religions 
instruction  blended  together.    It  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  deep  research  into  original 
and  even  unexplored  authorities,  and  rises  al>ove  the  ordinary  standard  of  books  of 
the  same  description."— Jt^cortf. 

THE  DESERT  PATHWAY.    By    the  Rev.    William 

ROBBBTIOH  HA^ULTOH.     CroWA  ftflV 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT 


HYMNS    ©f  the   CHRISTIAN   LIFE.     By    Oswaij> 

Ajumm.    down  8to.  9s,  cloth. 

**  TheM  are  th«  ofRuloiis  of  a  apliit  an!m»t<wl  by  earneit  and  erangelieal  pie^. 
We  ahould  like  to  Me  hymns  like  theaa  of  Mr.  Allen'a  more  gnarally  naad  in 
Cbrlitlan  &inili«a.'*-«la^ow  Herald. 


DAYBREAK;  or,   Right   Struggling   and   Triumphant. 

By  Otci^.  Author  of  •*  PaaSng  doada,"  **  Warfiftre  and  Vork.**  Ac    l6aBO. 
S«.  6tf.  doth. 

-  This  Is  a  handsome  little  Tolame  specially  adapted  for  the  rising  generation, 
and  fhll  of  pleasant  storiM,  which  hare  every  chance  of  becoming  popular  in  tisa 
parioor  as  well  as  in  the  nurseiy."— Cr^o^tfis  Dai^  BtraUL 


RAMBLES   at   SUNNYSIDE  ;    or,  A  Week  with  my 

Godchildren.    By  AniiT  CiiAka.    16mo.  %$.  doUi. 

**  This  is  a  preUy  little  book  for  little  people,  ftill  of  amnsement,  and  eimveyim 
In  an  attractive  form  Important  less<Mis  in  religioas  and  secular  knowledge  in  tha 
Amplest  language."— U^Alon  Gasteite, 


THE  CHILD  of  the  KINGDOM.    By  the  Author  of 

**  The  Way  Home.**    Square  l6mo.  it.  stiff  paper  cover ;  %t.  6d.  doth. 

*■  A  remarkable  little  book ;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  Christian  literature  for  the  young  we  know  of  nothing  to  equal  it.*— JEKnutscA 


THE  NIGHT  LAMP.    A  Narrative  of  the  Means  by 

which  Spiritual  Darkness  was  dispelled  from  the  Death-bed  of  Agnes  Maxwett 
Mae&rlane.  By  the  Rev.  Jomr  Hacfabuuix,  LL.D.,  Author  of  '^Wkj 
Weepest  Thou ?"    New  and  Cheaper  BdOtion,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6cL  dotk. 

••  Ve  do  not  wonder  at  its  popularity.    It  is  a  story  of  thrilling  interest,  taU  hiy 
■n  aflbct  innate,  intelligent,  and  ardent  mind.**— JomtroX  qfSac$red  IMeratmng^ 


MEMORIALS  of  the  REV.  JOSEPH  SORTAIN,  B  JL 

of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    ByhisWidow     Pest  8vo.  7s.  €/.  doth. 

**  In  both  taste  and  fbeUng  the  book  Is  a  moat  Ikvourable  sperimen  of  rdigtaaa 
biography.**— Gftr^Miaa  Rnmeimbrameer. 

**Thlsi8achanningbiogr^hy.  The  whole  volume  Is  replete  with  varied  intcrat. 
We  trust  it  will  have  an  extensive  dreolation.**— JZeponL 


PRE- AD  AMITE  MAN ;  or,  the  Story  of  our  old  Planet 

anditolnhabUanti^toldbySeriptaraandSdenoe.   Fontt  Edition,  poet  8vo. 
lOf.  6il.  dotli. 


**  The  stores  of  learaing  whldi  the  writer  brings  to  bear  on  tka  anl^feet ,n^ 

^*  book  valuable  to  men  of  more  than  ordinaiT  attainments.  The  iIlnstratkMis  to 
^«  volume  are  admirable,  and  oonv«y  better  than  any  mere  explanation  that  which 
^  anthor  intends  to  set  forth.  The  book  is  one  alike  fitted  for  the  stndy  e#the 
^miowpiier  and  the  table  of  the  Ubrary.  as  a  companion  to  the  geologist  ia  his 
'"■■ules  and  the  instruction  of  the  meehanie  in  his  ittsUtnta.'*—! 


JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO. 


SUNSETS  on  the  HEBREW  MOUNTAINS.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.»  Author  of  **  HemorieB  of  Genneaaret.'*   Post  8to. 
6«.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Maedafr  hai  rightly  appreciated  the  characters  he  has  described,  and  has 
tmthftilly  delineated  their  features.  The  points  of  instruction,  too,  which  he  drawl 
from  them  are  apposite,  scriptural,  and  telling." — Church  qfEngUmd  Magazine, 


THE   BASUTOS;   or,   Twenty-three   Years    in    South 

A  frica.  By  the  Rer.  E.  Casalts,  late  Missionary,  Director  of  the  Paris  Evan^ 
gelical  MiMion  House.    Post  8vo.  Ss,  doth. 

**  The  work  gives  us  a  capital  insight  into  the  life  of  a  powerful  African  tribe." 
'—Atherueum. 

**  An  interesting  Tolnme ;  • . .  should  find  a  place  in  every  missionary  library."— 
Christian  Observer. 

THE   PATH   of  LIFE ;   or,  The  Nature,   Origin,  and 

Reception  of  SalTstlon.  By  the  Rev.  William  Lamdels,  Author  of  ''Wo- 
man's Sphere  and  Work.'*    Crown  8to.  Ss,  6d.  cloth. 

**  This  is  a  practical  treatise  of  great  force  and  much  beauty,  which  we  eaa 
conscientiously  recommend  to  young  persons  of  educated  taste  and  serious  inclina- 
HonJ'—PatHoL  ^ 

LIFE  WORK ;  or.  The  Link  and  the  Rivet.    By  L.  N.  R. 

Author  of  *'  The  Book  and  its  Story,"  and  **  The  Missing  Link."  Crown 
8to.  Zs.  6(1.  doth. 

**  Every  minister's  wife  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  the  best  guide  she  can 
have  in  doing  good  to  the  poor,  and  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  neglected 
and  the  outcast."—  Wesleyan  Times.  , 

MEMOni  of  the  LIFE  and  BRIEF  MINISTRY  of  the 

Rev.  DAVID  SANDEMAN,  Missionary  to  China.  By  the  Rev.  Andbxw  A. 
BoNAB,  Author  of  the  *'  Memoir  of  Rev.  E.  M.  M'Cheyne,"  &c.  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  bs.  cloth. 

'*  Mr.  Bonar's  beautiftil  Memoir  may  be  commended  without  qualification  or 
limit." — London  Review. 

THE  WANDERINGS  of  the  CHILDREN  of  ISRAEL. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Geoeob  Wagneb,  Author  of  **  Sermons  on  the  Book  of 
Job."    Crown  8vo.  6«.  cloth. 

**  The  sermons  are  simple  and  plain,  but  very  ftiU  of  instmotion."— jReeonCi 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES, 

including  an  Unfinished  Autobiofinnkphy.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Dalb,  M.  A.,  his 
Colleague  and  Successor.  Demy  8vo.  \2s.  cloth;  also  a  Cheaper  Edition, 
post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Dale  has  accomplished  a  difiicult  and  delicate  task  with  rare  sagacity, 
fidelity,  and  success.  He  has  given  us  a  very  beautiful  biography.  His  criticism  is 
reverent  and  discriminating.    His  biography  is  artistic  and  beautiftil."—  Patriot. 

**  The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter,  by  his  son,  on  his  home  life,  written 
with  a  truth,  candour,  and  graphic  skill,  which  give  it  a  very  honourable  place 
amongst  religious  biographies."— Aiterdd^  Review, 
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DAVID,  KING    of  ISRAEL.     The  Divine  Plan  and 

LeiwKif  of  his  Life.    By  (he  Hev.  Wxuiam  Gjuu>sir  Blaixxs,  A.M.    Crown 
8to.  ti,  doth. 

"*  The  labject  hu  b«en  handled  in  a  consUtont  and  masterly  wmy It  Is 

written  with  much  cleanmii  eloquence,  and  fbrce."—  Morning  Pott. 


BLACK  DIAMONDS ;  or,  the  Gospel  in  a  Colliery  Dis- 
trict. By  H.  H.  B.  With  a  Prtface  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owor,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent of  St  Jude's,  Chelsea.    Crown  8to.  3«.  M.  cloth. 

"  The  ol^ect  of  the  book  it  to  depict  mining  life,  habits,  and  character ;  and 
this  is  done  with  great  ability  and  succesa.  Much  of  the  rolume  is  thrilling,  and 
OTon  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  The  public  have  no  conception  of  the  hardships 
oonneoted  withuaining  life."— jBr//£iA  Standard, 


THE    OMNIPOTENCE    of   LOVING  -  KINDNESS : 

Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Results  of  a  Lady's  Seven  Months'  Woric  among  the 
Fallen  in  Glasgow.    Crown  8vo.  Zt.  6d.  cloth. 

**  The  title  of  this  book  almost  claims  for  it  a  favourable  notice.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  say  that  its  pages,  more  than  its  title,  deserve  this  at  our  hands."^ 
8coUi$h  Preu. 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS  ;  With  an  Exposition,  Evan- 

.  gelical,'  Typical,  and  Prophetical,  of  the  Christian  Dispensation.  By 
W.  Wilson,  D.  i>..  Vicar  of  Holy  Rood,  Southampton,  and  Canon  of  Win- 
chester.   2  vols.  Bvo.  16s.  cloth. 

**  These  volumes  contain  a  vast  fund  of  experimental  and  instructive  truth,  and 
will  well  repay  a  diligent  perusid."— GAurcA  <^  England  Magazine, 


THE  HEART  and  the  MIND.     True  Words  on  Training 

and  Teaching.    By  Mrs.  Htrou  A.  Kennbbt.    Fcap.  8vo.  2*.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  work,  which  parents  will  do  well  to  read  and  ponder. 
There  are  important  suggestions  in  it  illustrated  by  facts." —  Ckurch  oj  England 
Magaxine. 

"  This  is  not  an  ordinary  loose  performance,  but  *  very  solid,  well-digested,  and 
deeply  instructive  volume.**—  Christian  Witnest, 


HELP  HEAVENWARD :  Words  of  Strength  and  Heart- 
cheer  to  Zion's  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.  18mo. 
2«.  64f.  cloth. 

**  It  is  replete  with  sound,  searching,  practical  remark,  conveyed  in  the  winning 
and  affectionate  spirit,  and  with  the  luxuriant  richness  of  phraseology  by  which 
the  author  is  characterised.**— &ol<£(A  Gnardian, 


THE  SONG  of  CHRIST'S  FLOCK  in  the  TWENTY- 

THIRD  PSALM.    By  JoHW  Stouohtok,  Author  of  *"  Lights  of  the  World,* 
"  Spiritual  Heroes,'*  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5*.  cloth. 

"v'*"'  S*^**"**^*®"'*  volume  may  be  earnestly  and  warmly  recommended 

Its  chaste  piety  will  make  it  deservedly  acceptable  to  a  large  class  ot  readers. 
•  i:«.  e  know  of  no  recent  volume  of  religious  meditation  which  is  likely  to  be  more 
profitably  read  or  pleasantly  remembered.**~i)ai7y  New, 
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